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Cadillac “Eight” again proves itself 
“W orld’s Greatest Road Car” 








Incomparable Stability, Endurance and Sustained Speed 
mark thrilling dash across the Continent 








Los Angeles to New York in 7 days, 1] hours, 52 minutes 





























A fully equipped standard Cadillac Eight- 
Cylinder Roadster with E. G. Baker at the 
wheel, accompanied by W. F. Sturm, left Los 
Angeles, Calif., at 12:01 A. M. Monday, May 
8th, and arrived in New York City Monday, 
May 15th, at 2:53 P. M. 


Making the necessary allowance for vari- 
ation in time of the two cities, the elapsed 
period was 7 days, || hours, 52 minutes. 


This lowers by 3 days, 19 hours and 23 
minutes the previous record made by the 
same driver about a year ago in another make 
of car. 


The driving was all done by one man, 
E. G. Baker, hence periods for sleep and for 


food were required. 


The regular railroad schedule between 
the two cities is approximately 90 hours. 
The distance by railroad is 3240 miles and 
22 locomotives are used. The train runs 
over smooth tracks with a clear right of 
way, while the Cadillac was obliged to travel 
3371 miles and to contend with unnumbered 
obstacles which the roadway conditions pre- 
sented —over mountain ranges, along precip- 
itous passes, through desert wastes, fording 
unbridged streams, and through roads almost 


impassable at their best, but made worse by 
this spring’s copious rains. 


The first section of the record-breaking 
achievement was from Los Angeles through 
Flagstaff, Ariz., to Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Then by way of Santa Fe and Las Vegas, 
New Mexico, to Trinidad, Col. Dodge City 
and Emporia, Kansas, and Kansas City, Mo., 
where they arrived at seven thirty Thursday 
evening. 


From Kansas City, through hub-deep mud 
across Missouri to St. Louis, thence to Indian- 
apolis, Ind., through Columbus, Ohio, via 
Wheeling to Pittsburgh, across Pennsylvania 
with its ups and downs to Philadelphia, then 
through Trenton, N. J., to Jersey City across 
the ferry to New York City, through the 
metropolitan trafic to Broadway and Forty- 
second street. 


This phenomenal achievement, in spite 
of what was probably the most gruelling 
punishment which a motor car has ever been 
called upon to endure for so long a period, 
following upon the heels of numerous other 
remarkable road accomplishments, again dem- 
onstrates the Cadillac’s right to the distinction 
“The World’s Greatest Road Car.” 











An illustrated pamphlet describing this wonderful drive may be obtained 
from any Cadillac dealer, or it will be mailed upon application to the factory 
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A PROGRESSIVE QUAKER TOWNSHIP 


From a certain point in Brown town- 
ship, one can look around the county 
and count twenty of Linn county’s 
silos. During certain seasons of the 
year, he can see piles of lime ready to 
be used on clover and alfalfa fields. 
He can see neatly painted and im- 
proved buildings, which present a pros- 
perous appearance, After heavy rains, 
from this point one can see automo- 
piles traveling with ease over graveled 
roads, and when one comes in closer 
touch with the residents of this town- 
ship, he can feel their spirit of hos- 
pitality. 

Brown township is known as a Qua- 
ker community. These good people 
settled there many years ago, and as 
the county developed, they progressed, 
always keeping a little ahead of the 
As their farming operations 





average. 

impress one as_ being 

progressive, so does ~~ 
their silent form of wor- ee 

ship impress one with + il 

the spirit of sincerity. 

The Quakers are good 


farmers, they are prompt 
in boosting anything that 
they a convinced is 
for the welfare of the 
community, and they are 
good citizens. 

Their farms are not 
large, nor are they of the 
fancy, impractical order. 
The average sized farm 
in this community prob- 
ably of about 
one hundred acres, which 
is enough for one man to~ 
handle under their sys- 
tem of farming. Little 
attempt is made to work 
a large acreage by any 
one family, but the fam- 
ily aims to work it well, 
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in elevating the price of farm land in 
that section. 

It is possible to pick out most of the 
Quaker families by looking over the 
buildings as one travels along the grav- 
eled roads. Most of the barns are paint- 
ed red. In other districts, few think it 
worth while to put on any trimmings, 
but simply have their barns a uniform 
red. The Quakers also have their 
barns painted red, but they almost 
invariably have white trimmings for 
the windows, doors and other outlines. 
The trimming in white costs but little 
extra, and it adds so much to the ap- 
pearance that a value is added to the 
entire farm. 

Another feature of the buildings that 
appeals to an outsider is the names 
painted in conspicuous places. Most 


of the farms are known by their names, 








silos of different types, it is not a good 
territory in which to study the merits 
of different makes. A prospective buy- 
er naturally will invest in whatever 
kind he believes to be best. When a 
number of those who had used these 
silos for a number of years were asked 
what kind they would build if they 
were to put up another one, they al- 
most universally replied that they 
would buy the same type which they 
had used. Those who had the hollow 
block silos, said they would use the 
same material again, and those who 
had the wood stave silos were inclined 
to favor the same material. The same 
was true with those who had concrete 
silos. None of them would think of try- 
ing to get along without a silo. 

The Quaker farmers of Brown town- 
ship are believers in good roads, and 
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outfit owned in Linn county is the one 
used in Brown township. Individual 
farmers do not have enough acreage 
in orchards to justify the purchase of 
a power sprayer, yet many of them 
want to take the proper care of what 
trees they do have. A far-sighted man 
saw the field for a power outfit, and 
bought one for the purpose of doing 
custom spraying. At a recent demon- 
stration, a large crowd waited patient- 
ly until the operator could get the ma- 
chine to work. A reasonable charge is 
made, and the one outfit answers the 
purpose of several. The operator who 
understands spraying mixes the ma- 
terials and sees that itis applied at the 
proper time. Three applications are 
made each season, the chemicals being 
bought at a considerable saving, thru 
the lowa Fruit Growers’ Association. 

Twenty cars of lime 
were sold in the township 
last season. The soil is a 
light, sandy loam, and is 
uniformly sour, As soon 
as the soil deficiency was 
discoyered, the Quakers 
were prompt to supply 
the need, and much more 
lime is being applied this 
year. The result is fine 
stands of clover and al- 
falfa, the latter being in- 
troduced rapidly. On one 
farm only half of a cer- 
tain field was limed, and 
alfalfa on the other half 
was practically a failure. 
Lime has accomplished 
largely the same results 
for clover. 

There is one district of 
Linn county where A. G. 
Thurman, the agricultur- 
al agent, can always ex- 
pect a good crowd at tne 
meetings. This is in the 
Quaker district, where 





so as to get the maxi- {Pde 
mum returns from a — 
given amount of labor 


performed. This system 

seems to be characteris- 

tic of al’ of the Quakers, and it is 
a system which is making good—ono 
which might earry its lessons to those 
who are inclined to sacrifice thoroness 
for volume. 

The Quaker form of worship gets a 
grip on the young people, and those 
who first settled there still cling to its 
peculiar customs. In order to be near 
the church of their faith, of which 
there are few in other corn belt dis- 
tricts, not many Quakers move away 
from the Brown township center. The 
original little circle has grown and is 
growing. Young folks who marry, buy 
farms in the community, and it might 
be said that a large percentage of the 
Quakers own the farms they work. An 
effort is made to keep out undesirable 
tenants, and the fact that it is an ideal 
Community in which to live and bring 
up a family has had a big influence | 
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Community Meeting House for the Quaker Farmers of Brown Township. 


and the Quakers like to have these 
names either painted on the barns or 
displayed on a bulletin board near the 
road. The practice has a certain ad- 
vertising value both to the farm and 
to the community, when it is univer- 
sally followed, as is the custom in 
Brown township. 

The twenty silos which one can count 
from a certain point mentioned in a 
preceding paragraph is less than one- 
third of those to be found in the town- 
ship, which is six miles square. A re- 
cent count showed a total of seventy- 
five, and others are in the course of 
construction. Practically every type of 
silo is to be found there—stave, hol- 
low block, and concrete. When figured 
out, there is one silo for each 308 acres, 
and each year ends with a greater 
number. 

Altho Brown township has so many 








they are solving the mud problem by 
a likgral use of gravel. In this town- 
ship the finest country roads of Linn 
county are to be found, there being 
twenty miles of roads surfaced with 
gravel. No rain interferes with traffic. 
The first few miles of gravel road gave 
such good service that the people 
wanted more of the same kind, even if 
the Duilding of them did add to taxes 
which they could afford to pay. A 
combination of oil and gravel is being 
considered. The gravel costs a quarter 
a load at the pit, and draymen are paid 
from 50 to 75 cents a load for hauling 
it. The many miles of gravel road are 
not the result of city agitation, as there 
are no cities in the district, but it is 
due to a spirit of progress on the part 
of those who are farmers in the com- 
munity, and who use the roads. 





The only power orchard spraying 
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Twenty Miles of Gravel Roads Are Afforded. 


Neatly Painted Buildings Are on Most Farms. 





the County Improvement 

Association receives its 

staunchest support. Often 
200 persons will get together at these 
meetings, and the community dinners 
have been very successful. 


The Quakers not only give the coun- 
ty agent movement their financial 
support, but they codperate with Mr. 
Thurman in carrying on his work. Last 
year twenty-five boys were in the acre 
corn contest, and the championship 
for the county went to Archie White, 
a coming young farmer of the town- 
ship, who raised ninety-five bushels of 
corn on his acre. A keen interest also 
is taken in the baby beef and baby 
pork contests. 

The progressiveness of these people 
has made them successful. The same 
spirit is dotting the farms with silos, 
filling the barns with clover and al- 
falfa, substituting good roads for bad, 
and is binding the community together 
as a social as well as a farming unit. 





Seventy-five Silos Have Been Built. 
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Blessings in Disguise 
men who have reached middle 
have from their 


Most 
learned ex- 


perience that what at the time seemed 


age own 
to be a great misfortune was in fact a 
Farmers as a 
have often that 
they look with a considerable degree 


blessing in disguise. 


class learned this so 


of philosophy on unforeseen troubles. 


The cotton growers of the south 
were in dire trouble in the winter of 
1914-15, because the outbreak of the 


war in Europe made it impossible for 
them to market their cotton at any- 
thing like a reasonable price. In real- 
ity, this has proved a great blessing 
to them. It has compelled them to di- 
versify their crops, to grow more live 
stock, and is likely to mark the be- 
ginning of real agricultural prosperity 
in the southern states. 

Farmers in the corn belt who have 
been growing corn year after year on 
the same ground, began to suffer seri- 
ous crop damage thru the ravages of 
the corn root worm. It seemed to them 
a misfortune that they were compelled 
to discontinue growing corn year after 
year, and introduce a rotation of crops. 
But this was, after all, a blessing in 
disguise, because it compelled the 
growing of more grass and more live 
stock, and thus checked the exhaustion 
of the elements of fertility needed by 
the corn plant. 

Some of the cement manufacturers 
of California have just had brought 
home to them the fact that blessings 
often come in disguise. In the manu- 
facture of cement, large quantities of 
dust are carried into the air. A great 
cement mill located in the orange- 
growing region of California got into 
trouble because the dust it emitted in 
tons every day began to kill the orange 
trees. The cement people thought to 
overcome their difficulty by buying 
the orange groves; but as they were 
valued at a thousand dollars an acre, 
it was evident that their money would 
ve out before they could protect 
mselves in this way. Confronted 
with suits for damages and injunctions 
by orange grove owners whose trees 
had not yet been killed, these cement 
people set their chemists te work, and 
they adapted method by which the 
dust could be taken out of the fumes 
emitted by the plant. More than this, 
upon analyzing the 
t, that it 


discovered, 


dust which had been taken ou 
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was very rich in potash. The impossi- 
bility of getting potash from Germany 
had greatly increased its value in this 
country, and this particular mill last 
year sold potash to the value of $100,- 
000, all of which had been recovered 
from the cement mill dust which had 
been killing the orange trees. The cost 
of recovering it was only $20,000; so 
that the mill had a net profit of $80,000 
from this dust, instead of having to 
pay damages amounting to consider- 
ably more than that amount. 

According to information put out 
from one of the departments at Wash- 
ington, this discovery may solve in 
part our potash difficulties In the 
west we have not yet needed to use 
potash in very large quantities, but in 
the east it is one of the most valuable 
of fertilizing materials. It is estimated 
that enough potash may be recovered 
from the cement dust in the United 
States to amount to at least one-fourth 
of what we have heretofore been im- 
porting from Germany; and it is even 
predicted that as long as potash re- 
mains at present prices, it may become 
the chief product of some cement mills, 
while the cement will become a by- 
product. 


Our Increasing Cattle Supply 
High prices mean a scarcity, 
low prices a superfluity, as a general 
rule. Cattle prices of all sorts are ex- 


traordinarily high. Fat cattle have 
been selling up to $11. One load of 
feeders is claimed to have averaged $9, 
and many choice lots have been selling 
for from $8 to $8.50. After two years 
of depression, the cattle market seems 
to be booming. But not only are mar- 
ket cattle selling high; breeding stock 
is bringing unusual prices, and sales 
of pure-bred beef cattle are making 
as high as a $1,000 average. 

In view of the fact of high prices 
for all kinds of cattle, why, therefore, 
de we head this article, “Our Increas- 
ing Cattle Supply”? Don’t high prices 
mean a scarcity, and isn’t there un- 
doubtedly a scarcity of cattle in the 
country this spring? Of fat cattle, and 
of feeder cattle, yes; but as to breed- 
ing cattle, we have our doubts. 

We were talking to a man the other 
day who had been pretty well over the 
western range, which supposedly went 
out of cattle for good five or six years 
ago. He tells us that the range is 
again stocked up, but that much of 
this re-stocking is being done by nu- 
merous small men rather than by the 
big companies. The bankers have been 
staking these men during the past 
three or four years, and this year for 
the first time they will begin to put 
some of their yearling feeders on the 
market. 

We suspect that there are more cat- 
tle in the country right now than there 
have been for five or six years. The 
estimate of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, last January, in- 
dicated more beef cattle than at any 
time since 1911, and we rather suspect 
that the department figures are an 
under-estimate. Not only have Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, the Texas Panhandle, 
and the rest of the old west been re- 
stocking, but corn belt farmers have 
been saving their heifer calves. There 
seem to be more breeding cows in 
Iowa than at any time for six or seven 
years. And so we reconcile this para- 
dox. Marketable cattle are scarce, but 
breeding stuff is increasing. With 
breeding stuff increasing, it will not 
be very long until the supply of mar- 
ketable cattle also increases. 

How long will cattle prices remain 
high? No one knows, but anyone can 
guess. Our guess is that they should 
remain high for at least a year or two, 
but we would not be at all surprised 
to see premonitions of a great weaken- 
ing in prices by the fall of 1917 or the 
spring of 1918. Of course, we recog- 
nize the possibility of a great shortage 
of cattle in Europe. And undoubtedly 
a European shortage will affect our 
prices somewhat. But it would not be 
at all unexpected to see Europe so poor 
that beef consumption will be greatly 
curtailed. 

No business in the world has an ab- 
solutely roseate, unclouded future, and 
least of all the cattle business when 
prices are as high as they are at pres- 
ent. The time for the cattle breeder to 
have gone in business was seven or 
eight years ago. The cattle business 
moves in great swings of seven or 
eight years each way. We began defi- 
nitely to leave the valley of low cattle 
prices about 1909, and are now appar- 
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ently nearing the top of the swing. 
According to the old proverb, “the 
darkest hour is just before dawn”; fig- 
uratively speaking, it is just as true 
that the brightest hour is just before 
dark. 

Hundreds of thousands of acres of 
corn belt land are literally crying aloud 
for cow manure. The whole corn belt 
needs cattle. But we need to stay in 
cattle year after year. We should go in 
on a moderate scale and stay in, not 
plunge in and out, violently wrenching 
our pocketbooks going both ways. 

Wallaces’ Farmer would be only too 
glad to advise all our readers to stock 
up with cattle, but it can not honestly 
do so with prices and general condi- 
tions as they are at present. Of course 
there are thousands of men with cheap 
rolling pasture lands, who simply must 
have cattle, and we do not wish to 
discourage them from going into the 
business. It must be remembered also 
that the silo is enabling us to keep 
cattle much cheaper than we have been 
able to do heretofore. Now is the time 
for the wise man to consider very care- 
fully the advisability of going into cat- 
tle on any far-flung scale. 

Keep your normal number of cattle— 
certainly! Do not hesitate to buy a 
good bull if you need him. But when 
it comes to doubling your normal herd, 
“Stop! Look! Listen!” 


Operating Capital Supply 
Speaking of the importarice of suffi- 


cient operating capital, O. G. Lloyd, of 


the farm management department of 
the Iowa Agricultural College, says 


that the renter can not afford to bor- 
row money at 51% per cent and use it 
to buy land with, when he can rent the 
same gind of land at the rate of 2%4 
per cent on its value. 

Data gathered on 521 rented farms 
in Tama, Grundy and Blackhawk coun- 
ties, show that the renter’s operating 
capital returned him nearly 7 per cent 
after all expenses had been paid and 
the renter had been allowed $1,000 for 
his labor and management. The same 
data indicate that owners of farms op- 
erating their own land received but 5 
per cent on their operating capital, 
after allowing only $253 for labor and 
management. 

Professor Lloyd’s investigations con- 
firm those made in other states, and 
emphasize the need of operating capi- 
tal to secure the most profit and sat- 
isfaction. It is for this reason that the 
farm credit bill which is receiving 
favorable consideration by congress, 
does not meet the needs of the situa- 
tion. What we really need in the way 
of farm credits is some scheme by 
which the renter can secure operating 
capital up to a reasonable limit with- 
out paying an exorbitant rate of inter- 
est. Whether this can be worked out 
thru law, we do not know. 





Pure Hog Cholera Serum 


The veterinarians would have had 
much less trouble in stamping out the 
recent foot and mouth disease out- 
break, had it not been for the spread 
of the disease thru hog cholera serum. 
Without knowing it, some of the man- 
ufacturers of serum located near the 
stock yards centers, used hogs which 
were infected with foot and mouth dis- 
ease. The germs of this disease were 
carried over into the serum. The dan- 
ger from this source was not discov- 
ered until there were a number of out- 
breaks of foot and mouth disease 
among hogs on which this serum had 
been used in different parts of the 
corn belt. When the authorities learned 
of the danger from this source, the 
sale of serum from these plants was 
immediately stopped 

Since this experience, the .zovern- 
ment veterinarians have been studying 
some way to make sure that hog chol- 


era serum does not carry foot and 
mouth disease germs; and it is an- 
nounced now that Doctors Dorset and 


Henley have learned how to do this. 
The process consists in adding a small 
amount of an extract from ordinary 
white navy beans to the defibrinated 
hog-cholera-immune blood, which has 
been the form of the serum used in the 
past. This bean extract causes the 
red cells of the blood to come together, 
and they are then packed by a centrifu- 
gal machine. The clear serum is then 
poured off, leaving behind the red 
cells. By adding a small amount of 
common salt, it was found that they 
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could obtain from 70 to 74 per cent of 
clear, pure serum. This clear serum 
can be heated for thirty minutes to g 
temperature high enough to kill all og 
the foot and mouth disease germs that 
remain in it. The reason it could not 
be heated to this temperature under 
the old process was that with the req 
cells present in the serum, it would ¢- 
agulate, and in this condition the ge. 
rum could not be used satisfactorily, 
Under the new process, therefore, no 
difficulty seems to be experienced in 
completely sterilizing the clear serum 
in thirty minutes; and when thus ster. 
ilized it is claimed that it will be ep. 
tirely free from the germs of foot and 
mouth disease. 

It is stated that as this process wag 
discovered by veterinarians of the fed- 
eral government, any manufacturer of 
serum is permitted to use it. 





Nickel-Plated Monkey Wrenches 

One of the keenest disappointinents 
early life on the 
by a nickel-plated 
wrench. We went to town to buy a 
corn cultivator. There were two kinds, 
Tied to the handle of one of them wag 
a nickel-plated monkey wrench. It 
caught our eye, and we could not get 
away from it; such wrenches were not 
common in those days. We finally 
bought the new-fangled cultivator be- 
cause that wrench captivated us. Be- 
fore we had used the cultivator a day? 
we saw that we had made a mistake, 
But that was not the worst of it, 
Within a week, the nickel began to 
flake off of that nice-looking monkey 
wrench, and the jaw had sprung‘so it 
was useless. It was simply pot metal 
under the nickel. We threw the wrench 
away back under the barti, and we 
made a slop-cart out of the cultivator 

Every once in a while we are con- 
soled for this early mistake by seeing 
other sensible people making mistakes 
of the same sort. There are many dif- 
ferent sorts of sham _nickel-plated 
monkey wrenches. 


of our farm wag 


caused 


monkey 





Co-Operative Dividends 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has recently De- 
partment Bulletin No. 371, which deals 
with the questions of dividends by co- 
operative organizations, especially co- 
operative grain companies. Members 
of such companies should secure a 
copy of this bulletin and study it care- 
fully. 

Comparatively few of the so-called 
coOperative organizations in the west 
are really on a codperative basis, A 
large number of them are simply joint 
stock companies with a large number 
of stockholders, and dividends are paid 
to the holders of the stock. True co 
operation means that the profits of the 
company, if it is conducted on a basis 
to earn profits, will be distributed 
among the patrons of the company in 
the proportion in which each patron 
has contributed to its business. This 
is the form of coéperation that should 
be adopted by all so-called coéperative 
companies, and members of such com- 
panies as are already organized should 
secure a copy of the bulletin which we 
have mentioned, and become familiar 
with the principles of dividend dis 
tribution. 


issued 





Low Cost of Living 


The Iowa Board of Control has ul- 
der its charge at the fourteen different 
state institutions, about ten thousand 
wards and dependents of the state. 
Some of these are in the penitentiar- 
ies, some in the hospitals, some in the 
schools for boys and girls, in the or 
phans’ homes, and in the reformato 
ries. 

It is quite a task to board ten thou 
sand people, and the cost is quite col 
siderable. When this cost is redw 
to the individuals, however, the board 
reports that the average is something 
over six cents per meal. The smallest 
cost per meal is at the Soldiers’ OF 
phans’ Home, and the highest at the 
state sanitarium for tuberculosis. The 
latter cost is 10 cents per meal, 
$2.19 per week. The cost at the peak 
tentiaries is $2.19 per week; at the 
sane hospitals $1.34 per week. The 
Board of Control purchases about tw? 
million pounds of meat per year out 
side of what is raised on the wn 
farms, and seven hundred thousal 


pounds of sugar, 
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Stock Yards Papers 


Mr. E. L. Burke, who feeds large 
jumbers of cattle in Nebraska, and 
who is a very successful business man, 
recently delivered an address before 
the National Live Stock Exchange. 
This is an organization composed of 
the commission merchants who sell 
cattle and hogs at the various live 
stock centers. Mr. Burke talked very 
plainly to them concerning the unfa- 
yorable conditions which the live stock 
feeder has been compelled to meet dur- 
jing the past year, and insisted that the 
commission merchants—who are really 
the agents of the men who ship live 
stock to market—have not been mea- 
suring up fully to their duty in helping 
the stockmen to meet these unfavor- 
able conditions. Incidentally, he said, 
concerning the market papers pub- 
lished at the different packing cen- 
ters: 

“Apove allewe deprecate the attitude 
of the live stock journals at the mar- 
kets. They do not properly represent 
the producers, and we believe that the 
commission men have failed signally in 
their duty in this respect. As the prin- 
cipal supporters of these journals, you 
can compel them to fairly represent 
the producers, or force them out of 
business. In nearly all of the live stock 
journals, the producers’ interests are 
considered last, and the big questions 
are not discussed from the producers 
standpoint, when their interest runs 
counter to that of either the packers 
or the commission men. The exchanges 
should see that this matter is put on a 
proper footing promptly.” 

Mr. Burke is right in what he says 
‘concerning stock yards papers. When- 
ever there is any conflict between the 
interests of the farmer and feeder and 
the interests of the commission mer- 
chant or the packer, the live stock 
market papers will be found on the 
side of the commission merchants and 
packers. Of course, there is a reason 
for this, and the reason is found in the 
fact that these market papers are very 
largely distributed free by the com- 
mission merchants. Naturally, the 
publishers must do as the commission 
merchants want them to do; otherwise 
they would lose this patronage. 

What we have said is not so much 
in the way of criticism; it is simply 
explanation. It is vefy necessary for 
the farmer and feeder to understand 
the situation. Once he knows that as 
between him and the commission mer- 
chant, the market paper will side with 
the latter, the feeder need not be 
fooled. 

The commission merchants are very 
anxious to Help the farmer and feeder. 
They take his part as against the rail- 
toads except in those cases where their 
own interests are at stake. They could 
tender the farmer and feeder no great- 
er service than to discontinue their 
free subscriptions to these market pa- 
pers. It would save them a very con- 
siderable item of expense, and it would 
Unmuzzie the market press. 
this is asking too much of the com- 
mission merchants; their subsidized 
Market papers have been faithful to 
them. 

It is important that the farmer and 
feeder remember that while the mar- 
ket papers are trustworthy for market 
lews, he can not trust them in any 
Controversy between himself and the 
Commission merchants. 





United States a Loaning Nation 


‘ Since the war began, the United 
paves has lent about a billion dol- 
‘mS to Canada, Europe and South 


America. Two years ago, she owed 
Europe about six billion dollars, but 
‘ince that time has paid off several 
billions. We still owe more than we 
“ah loaned, but the time is almost 
“fe when we shall be a loaning na- 
Hon instead of a borrowing nation. 
And how does this interest corn belt 
amers? In this way: A loaning na- 
lion receives interest payments—not, 
oh * in cash, but in the commodi- 
tee peeecteristic of the country ow- 
pag or instance, we would 
a nad s ada to pay her interest to 
and ae in the form of wheat 
of ide and Argentina in the form 
Wart, 224 corn, and Europe in man- 
actured products. 
dousiy War has brought us tremen- 
ur fi hearer to the rest of the world. 
has <r egt and commercial power 
. “lormously increased. The re- 


ae 4 ‘ : 

tion Will be favorable to the farmers 
‘the mid 
Workers in 


lle west, in that prosperous 
the great factories furnish 


Perhaps ! 








a profitable outlet for farm products. 
It will be unfavorable in that our com- 
mercial and financial activities will 
bring in agricultural products in great- 
er amounts than heretofore, to compete 
with our home-grown products. 





Worth Looking Into 


A few weeks since, we referred to a 
resolution introduced by Senator Jos- 
eph H. Allen, at the last meeting of 
the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Asso- 
ciation. We quote the resolution, as 
follows: 

“Resolved, that the National Depart- 
ment of Justice be asked to investigate 
the question of the power of the gov- 
ernment to compel the packers to give 
notice of changes in prices of live 
stock a sufficient time before the ar- 
rival of such stock at market, to per- 
mit the shipper to keep same at his 
home, or to ship so as to arrive in time 
to accept the changed price.” 

It appears upon inquiry that the 
National Department of Justice is not 
the place to take a question of this 
kind. We do not know whether any 
department of the government will 
have authority to compel such a change 
as is suggested by the resolution; but 
the more we think of the point Senator 
Allen had in mind, the more we won- 
der whether it may not be workable. 

The farmer and stockman must take 
things as they come, and he has always 
been willing to do this; but the prices 
paid for cattle, hogs and sheep should 
bear a very direct and uniform relation 
to the prices at which beef, pork and 
mutton are selling. If we take the av- 
erage over a year, or two or three 
years, the prices of meat products con- 
form very well to the prices of live 
stock. The price of meat moves up 
and down very slowly with business 
conditions. Taking the average, the 
prices of live stock follow the same 
trend, but live stock prices are subject 
to very much more violent fluctuations 
than are meat prices. These violent 
fluctuations are what the farmers and 
stockmen complain of. The packers 
buy their big supplies at the low prices. 
When prices are high, there is little 
live stock on the market. 

If, instead of sending our live stock 
to market, and taking our chances on 
what the packers are willing to give 
when it gets there, we should know be- 
fore loading just what it would sell for, 
the supply would be much better dis- 
tributed day by day, and the farmer 
and feeder would be much better satis- 
fied. When the farmer sells grain, he 
knows what he is going to get before 
he hauls it in. When he sells butter 
and milk, he knows in advance what 
the price will be. Why should not this 
be true when he sells live stock? 

To work out a plan of this kind, it 
would be necessary to establish certain 
grades of live stock, and the buyers 
should quote prices on these grades 
good for a week in advance, the prices 
being contingent upon the live stock 
coming up to the grade upon which the 
quotations are made. Why would there 
not be just as much competition for 
live stock in the farmers’ yards as in 
the pens of the stock yards? There 
would have to be some disinterested 
inspector, who would pass upon the 
grade of the stock when it reaches the 
market. 

Such a plan would be very satisfac- 
tory to the farmer and stockman. He 
would be willing to take his chances 
on prices governed by the demand for 
meat, this demand in turn being large- 
ly controlled by business conditions. 
What the farmer objects to is remain- 
ing at the mercy of a few packers and 
the people about the larger stock 
yards. 

We should think that in a large way 
this sort of a scheme would prove sat- 
isfactory to the packers, assuming that 
they are sincere in their protestations 
that they simply want a fair profit for 
the work they do in slaughtering and 
marketing the stock. It would distrib- 
ute their receipts thruout the week, 
giving them a fairly even run each day. 
They could raise or lower their prices 
accordingly, as they were able to sell 
their meat at higher or lower prices. 
More than anything else, it would put 
their business on a firm foundation—a 
very necessary thing both for them and 
for the farmer and stockman. 

The commission merchants naturally 
would object. Such a plan would very 
greatly reduce the need for their serv- 
ices. Evidently, it is because they fear 
some such working out of our trouble 
that they have been for some months 


‘lieve 





past complaining so bitterly of the 
packers buying in the country. 

As a starter, we suggest that the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture inaugurate a really scientific in- 
vestigation to determine the relation 
between the prices at which packers 
have been selling meats during the 
past four or five years, and the aver- 
age prices they have been paying for 
live stock. This investigation should 
include a very detailed study of the 
dafly fluctuations of the price of both 
meats and live stock. 

We think Senator Allen’s suggestion 
is worth thoro consideration. 





Seeding Clover in Corn 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T have a field of stumpy and hilly 
ground which is in corn now, that I 
would like to get seeded to clover. 
Would it be advisable to sow this clo- 
ver in the corn before or after the last 
cultivation? If I should hog down the 
corn, would the hogs kill out the clo- 
ver?” 

The average corn belt farmer who 
seeds clover in corn at the last culti- 
vation, makes a failure of it, espe- 
cially if the season is hot and dry and 
the corn is tall and rank. But we be- 
that it is possible to secure a 
stand of clover provided a light foliage, 
early-maturing variety of corn is plant- 
ed rather thin, and the clover is drilled 
in with a single-horse wheat drill, set 
just deep enough so that the clover 
seed will be in contact with moist soil, 
the last week in July. In Massachusetts 
they claim that they have been able 
to secure a good stand in the ordinary 
year simply by going over the field 
with a single-horse harrow-tooth cul- 
tivator the last week in July, and 
broadcasting the clover immediately, 
no covering being necessary. They 
ciaim that under Massachusetts con- 
ditions, clover seeded in this way al- 
most never winter kills. If the corn is 
taken off for silage, and the ground is 
rolled that fall or the following spring, 
there will be no interference of the 
corn stubble in putting up hay. 

We do not know of anyone who has 
had experience in hogging down corn 
seeded to clover. We would be just a 
little afraid that the hogs would eat 
the clover so closely that it would not 
come thru the winter very well. Have 
any of our readers had experience 
along this line? 





East Prussia Versus lowa 
= : 
Farming 

In East Prussia, around Koenigsberg, 
not far from Russia, there is a cooper- 
ative bookkeeping association that has 
kept a record of from 75 to 100 farms 
during the past nine years. East Prus- 
sia is a great farming country, quite 
comparable in many respects to the 
corn belt. The land is fairly rich, and 
stretches away in much the same way 
as the best land of northern lowa and 
central Illinois. This is the great grain 
growing section of Germany. The farms 
are much larger than in southern Ger- 
many. In fact, nearly half of the farms 
on which books were kept varied from 
620 to 1,285 acres in size. 

It is interesting to note that these 
farmers of East Prussia invest an 
average of about $37 per acre in build- 
ings, while farmers in Iowa invest only 
about $15 per acre. In the matter of 
live stock, these Prussians invest $18 
an acre, compared with our $11, while 
in machinery, the Prussians invest $6 
an acre where we invest $2.50. On the 


largest of the Prussian farms, over 
1,852 acres in size, the investment is 
not quite so heavy, being, per acre, 


$35 for buildings, $15 for live stock, and 
a little over $4 for machinery. On the 
smaller farms, less than 617 acres in 
size, the investment per acre is neces- 
sarily larger, but there is no great va- 
riation. 

Of course, the Prussians grow no 
corn. Instead, they depend largely on 
rye, and to a smaller extent on winter 
wheat. They grow oats to about the 
same extent that we do. They pay 
more attention than we do to potatoes, 


| and sugar beets, and to crops which 


are to be cut green and fed to their 
stock during the summer. All things 
considered, however, their type of 
farming is not markedly different from 
ours. They keep just about the same 
number of cattle and work animals on 
each 100 acres of cultivated land that 
we do. 

The books of these Prussian farmers 
indicate that the average 160 acres of 





land bring in a gross in the average 
season of about $2,800. So far as fig- 
ures for Iowa are available, in the cen- 
sus, we judge that a corresponding fig- 
ure would be $1,760. Of this total, live 
stock brings in $1,600 in Prussia and 
$1,330 in Iowa, while crops and miscel- 
laneous stuff bring in $1,200 in Prussia 
and $430 in Iowa. 

Despite the fact that labor is less 
than half as expensive in Germany as 
in Iowa, the German labor bill for 160 
acres is slightly higher than the lowa 
labor bill, the total for these Prussian 
farmers being $570 for 160 acres, as 
against about $530 for Iowa. The Prus- 
sian fertilizer bill is $1 per acre, or 
$160 for the 160 acres, as compared 
with 50 cents for the lowa 160 acres, 
or, in other words, on the same amount 


of land Prussia uses 320 times 
as much fertilizer as does olwa. 


The seed bill is $264 for the average 
Prussian farmer, as against $88 for the 
average Iowa farmer. The average 
Prussian farmer buys $512 worth of 
live stock. What the figure is for the 
average Iowa farmer, we have no exact 
means of knowing, since neither the 
census nor the Iowa Year Book gives 


estimates along this line. Probably 
$200 would cover this item. For the 
upkeep of buildings and machinery, 


$185 is allowed for 160 acres in East 
Prussia. The corresponding figure in 
Iowa would probably be $200. To cover 
taxes and miscellaneous expenses, $464 
is necessary in Prussia and $235 in 
Iowa. This makes the total expenses 
for 160 acres about $2,150 in East Prus- 
sia and $1,240 in Iowa, leaving a net 
profit of about $4 per acre in East 
Prussia and $3.25 per acre in lowa. 





‘a0 . 
Siloing Clover 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know if I can put 
green clover hay in my silo for silage 
without using a cutter. How ripe 
should the clover be for silage pur- 
poses? Is there any trouble in getting 
the clover silage to keep?” 

Clover, like alfalfa, does not con- 
tain enough of the sugars or starches 
to produce the proper fermentation for 
the best of silage. However, a number 
of men have secured very good results 
with both clover and alfalfa. A few 
have tried putting in these crops with- 
out cutting, but this does not seem to 
be satisfactory, and it is far better to 
cut into inch lengths. Ordinarily, the 
clover or alfalfa silage will keep very 
well the summer it is made, and the 
following winter, but the next summer 
undesirable odors are likely to de- 
velop. The best time to cut clover for 
silage is when it is in full bloom, and 
only a few of the heads have started 
to turn brown. If the clover is al- 
lowed to get riper than this, it may be 
wise to run in water, so that it will 
pack tightly and shut out all air. 

In a Montana experiment, they found 
that clover silage was slightly superior 
to corn silage, and that the cows on 
clover silage gave about a pint more 
milk per head daily than those on corn 
silage. It took about two and a third 
tons of clover silage to equal the feed- 
ing value of one ton of clover hay. 

Kansas experiments indicate that the 
quality of alfalfa silage (and we would 
assume that the same would apply .to 
clover silage) may be improved by add- 
ing 100 pounds of corn meal or mo- 
lasses to each two tons of alfalfa as it 
is put into the silo. The corn meal fur- 
nishes starches which are necessary to 
start the desirable fermentation. 





Hessian Fly Damage 


J. W. McColloch, of the Kansas Ag- 
ricultural College, says that Kansas 
farmers will lose millions of dollars 
this year thru damage by the Hessian 
fly. The damage is particularly severe 
in the eastern two-thirds of the state. 

It is too late now to do anything to 
protect the growing crop. Immediately 
after harvest, however, the sttibble 
should be thoroly disked. This will 
start the growth of volunteer wheat, 
and tends to bring an early emergence 
of the fly. Between three and four 
weeks after the ground has been 
disked, it should be plowed at least six 
inches deep, and all of the volunteer 
wheat and stubble completely buried. 
This will destroy practically all of the 
flies on the field. If this is done gen- 
erally, and if the seeding this fall is 
delayed until the danger of the fly is 
well past, Kansas farmers will be: fair- 
ly free from its depredations next 
year. 
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To Hold or Sell Corn 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“J would like your opinion on the 
corn market. I will need money soon. 
Would you advise me to sell my corn 
at 68 or 70 cents per bushel, or would 
you borrow the money and hold the 
corn until August or September? Do 
you think the market will be much 
stronger then? 


What would I have to 
get for my corn in September, in order 
to break even, counting the shrink, in- 
terest on the money, and figuring corn 
at 70 cents now?” 

Counting the shrink only, corn worth 
70 June should sell for 73 
cents in September. This is based on 
the average of a series of years under 
Illinois Any given year 
might vary considerably from this av- 


cents in 


conditions. 


erage. Everything considered, we are 
inclined to think that corn next Sep- 
tember should sell for 75 cents or bet- 


ter, in order to prove more attractive 
than a price of 70 cents now. 
The future of the corn market is any 


person’s guess. During the month of 


June, the chief disturbing factor will 
probably be peace rumors, but during | 
July and August, the condition of the 
growing crop, determined largely by 


Eight years ago, the Iowa station, at 
Ames, sent down into a back-woods 
section of Arkansas for the scrubbiest 
cows they could find, cows which had 
never been cared for, and which had 
in them no trace of pure blood. 
were gaunt, wild-looking creatures 
when they arrived, but after they had 
been properly fed and cared for, they 
began giving a fair flow of milk, about 


as much as the average corn belt dairy: 


cow, or, in other words, about 4,000 
pounds of milk a year. 

Bulletin No. 165, which has just been 
issued by the Iowa station, and may 
be had free on application, gives an 
account of these scrub cows, and how 
the scrubbiness was to some extent 
eliminated in the offspring by breed- 
ing them to a pure-bred dairy bull. 
Four of these Arkansas scrubs pro- 
duced heifers when bred to a pure-bred 
Holstein. Every one of these grade 
heifers proved better than its dam, 
both receiving the same kind of care 
and feed. They gave 64 per cent more 
milk and 41 per cent more butter-fat, 
in spite of the fact that their records 
were made at an early age, before they 
had yet come to their full flow of milk. 

Two Guernsey bulls were used on 
the scrubs, one of which produced off- 


spring which had about the same pro- | 


ducing powers as their dams, while the 
other gave the best grade heifer of t! 
experiment. This heifer, in her first 


lactation period, at two and a fourth 
years of age, produced 6,078 pounds 











They | 





the amount of rainfall, will do more 
than anything else to fix the price. 
Of course, there is a chance that 
corn may sell for more than 75 cents 
next September, but there is a stronger 
chance that it will sell for less. How- 
ever, unusually hot weather during 
July and August should send the price 
well above this mark. We feel that the 
man who holds corn over from June 
until September of this year is taking 
a gamble with the odds slightly against 
him. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that on May 23d, the Chi- 
cago board of trade speculators were 
bidding 1% cents less for September 
corn futures than for July corn futures. 
These men, while in a certain sense 
gamblers, in another sense are experts, 
and their opinion, as reflected in the 
future markets, is always worth while. 





Making Clover Hay 

We are talking about clover hay, not 
mixed clover and timothy. It is no 
great trick, in the average season, to 
cure mixed clover and timothy at the 
time when most farmers cut it. They 
allow the clover heads to get brown, 
and the timothy to get almost ripe, 
and under such conditions, it takes 
only a few hours of haying weather to 





dry out enough moisture to make hay 
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of milk and 310.95 pounds of butter- 
fat, as compared with 3,028 pounds of 
milk and 149.95 pounds of butter-fat 
for her dam, at three years and four 
months of age. Her increase was 101 
per cent in milk and 107 per cent in 
fat. The other Guernsey bull produced 
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out of the stuff. But pure clover cut 
at the proper time is an altogether dif- | 
ferent proposition. In the first place, 
it should be cut several weeks earlier 
than the mixed clover and timothy. At 
this time, when it is in full bloom, it 
contains about 80 per cent of water, 
which is half again, or twice as much 
as the mixed crop contains when it is 
cut. The weather is not so favorable 
for the pure clover hay, and there is | 
generally some corn cultivating that 
ought to be done just at this time. 
Perhaps it is for these reasons that 
pure clover is just about as rare as 
alfalfa. 

Those of our readers who have pure 
clover ought to know how to put it up 
to the best advantage. In the east, 
they quite commonly put such hay in 
the cock, where it can cure out gradu- 
ally. But under western conditions, 
the most practical thing generally is to 
use a tedder or side-delivery rake— | 
anything to keep the hay stirred with 
the minimum loss of leaves. Keep all 
the leaves possible for three reasons: 
In the first place, they contain a large 
proportion of the digestible food ma- 
terial of clover hay; in the second 
place, if they are allowed to shatter 
and crumble, they make dust, which is 
bad, especially for horses; in the third 
place, every acre of green clover con- 
tains from three to ten tons of water, 
which will evaporate fairly rapidly as 





an apparent decrease, which may van- 
ish as his heifers get older and it is 
possible to make a fairer comparison 
between them and their dams. | 
The one heifer resulting from the 
cross of a Jersey bull on a scrub cow 
produced 4,282 pounds of milk and 
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Grade Out of Scrub Arkansas Cow by Holstein Bull. Best Record 8,689 Pounds of Milk 
and 321 Pounds of Fat as a Five-Year-Old—an Improvement of 75 Per 
Cent on Dam in Milk Flow and 27 Per Cent in Fat. 








Grade Out of Scrub Arkansas Dam by a Guernsey Bull. Record 6,078 Pounds of Milk 
and 311 Pounds of Fat in First Lactation Period as a Two-Year-Old—Over 


100 Per Cent Improvement on the Dam in Both Milk and Fat. 











re 
long as the leaves retain their struc. 
ture, but which evaporates slowly thry 
the stems. 

The whole problem in making gooq 
clover hay is to evaporate about three. 
fourths of the moisture without over. 
drying it and thus losing the leaves. 
It is ready to go into the barn or stack 
at just about the time when moisture 
can not be squeezed out of the stems 
by twisting them. Hard-and-fast ruleg 
can not be laid down. Everything de. 
pends on the weather. In good haying 
weather, if the mower is started about 
four o'clock in the afternoon, hay can 
be ready for the barn the next after. 
noon. A wetting does little harm to 
freshly cut clover, but makes poor hay 
if it comes when nearly cured. Weath- 
er wisdom, patience under bad condij- 
tions, and driving power under good, 
are the great things in clover hay 
making. 

Clover hay, alfalfa and sweet clover 
are much alike in difficulty of curing, 
All are splendid hays when put up 
properly, but all of them cause lots of 
bother and worry. The man who dig. 
covers some easy, efficient way of 
handling these crops is deserving of 
the everlasting gratitude of corn belt 
farmers. In the meantime, we must 
worry along as best we can, using all 
the organizing power and weather-wise 
knowledge we can in order to get thru 
the haying season with credit. 


UB 


236.24 pounds of butter-fat as a two- 
year-old, as compared with 4,2586 
pounds of milk and 215.02 pounds of 
butter-fat for her dam as a seven- 
year-old. 

Several scrub calves were developed 
at the college farm at about the same 
time as their grade half-sisters. These 
scrub calves had the same advantage 
as to feed and care as the grades, but, 
in spite of the improvement in sur- 
roundings, they have only improved 13 
per cent over their dams, whereas the 
grade heifers sired by pure-bred bulls, 
made an average improvement of 34 
per cent in flow of milk and 23 per 
cent in amount of butter-fat. While 
the numbers of animals used in this 
experiment were not large enough to 
prove conclusively the value of the 
pure-bred sires, the indications are 
strong that a pure-bred sire has a very 
definite value. But there is a differ- 
ence between sires, some pure-bred 
sires seeming to be of no more value 
than grade or scrub sires. Concerning 
the quality of the sires used at the 
Iowa station dairy farm, Professors 
Kildee and McCandlish make the folk 
lowing statement, in Bulletin No. 105: 


“The question naturally arises in the 
mind of the practical dairy farmer as 
to whether or not the bulls used on 
these scrub cows were high-priced ani- 
mals, and therefore beyond his reach. 
Consequently, it should be stated that 
none of the bulls used were bought at 
high prices, altho they were all well 
bred from the production standpoint. 
Young bulls of equal breeding can be 
bought for very nominal prices.” 
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Scrub Arkansas Cow Atter Being Fed Up Into Good Condition. 
Average Yearly Record 3,555 Pounds of Milk and 
177 Pounds of Fat. 
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DUBLIN OFFICIALS INSPECT WRECKAGE AND PLAN FOR CLEARING STREETS. ORPHAN IRISH CHILDREN RECEIVE DAILY BREAD PORTIONS. 
THE IRISH REBELLION, The last of April serious revolutionary outbreaks occurred in Ireland, the most notable of which was in Dublin. Several hundred rebels seized the Dublin post- 
ice and several other buildings and put up astubborn fight. They were well supplicd with machine guns and some artillery, Troops from England put down the uprising by shelling the build- 
and all the rebels actively engaged were either killed or captured. Casualties amounted to over 500 killed and wounded for the troops, about 700 for the rioters, and nearly 400 noncombatants, 
n e latter many women and children who were hit by stray bullets. Property damage was enormous, Owing to the use of artillery and fires which occurred, amounting in all toover $15,000,000. 
‘he uprising was unfortunate and it is deeply regretted by all who have the best interests of Lreland at heart. Ireland had the best prospects in her history of obtaining Home Rule at the close of 
the war. Ireland. moreover, has been loyal to the mother country in the Great War, and over 200,000 sons of Erin are in the trenches or have already died in France and on other battlefields. The 
photo at the left shows a corner of Princes street, one of the principal business districts of Dublin, and gives some idea of the tremendous damage to buildings; also a barricade built of vehicles, 
furniture and various other articles. The photo at the right shows a crowd of Irish war orphans who are being cared for at public expense and who have just received their regular bread ration. 
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The a Ripa REDNESS PARADE. All over the United States parades have been held in the last few weeks to demonstrate the popular sentiment for an adequate defense program for the nation. 

Viewed deg shows the parade in New York City, where 150,000 persons passed in review. In Chicago it was estimated that nearly 200,000 individuals Nined up to parade in that city and over a mil! ion 

Parade J mstration. Smaller parades have been held in many of the larger cities in the country from New York to San F rancisco. rhe enthusiasm has been quiet but well de fined. rs 

he Prepare; the ordinary observer as being serious-minded patriotic citizens who are not advocating war in any way, but are simply expressing their conviction that the United States a 

Officers ay. fleduately defend herself against foreign invasion. Che preparedness program calls for a strong navy and a somewhat increased regular army with a large reserve army of trainec 
ee “Teaned citizens who can be called on in an emergency. 
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light weight. 
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ing system prevents over- 
heating. 
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ARE YOU 


A Gasoline Farmer? 


Power for the farm is a big problem. 
Some farmers, successful ones, too, use 
cil-gas, others use steam, and still others 
use the horse or the mule and say that 
results are enough. You pay your 
money and you take your choice; but 
whatever the choice, 


SURE THAT YOUR POWER-PLANT 
IS RELIABLE 


For nothing th ill 
es better, mee ton you keep 


at work and that it will w 
Some widely 
line power devices have done every- 
Sing but work. 
Others, less widely known, do nothing 
but work. That's just what the Nichols- 
Shepard Oil-Gas Teacter has done and 
is doing. It has a five-year record of 
work accomplished. It has no record 
of failure. 
So, if you are interested in an explosive engine, 
let us tell ne _— you won't —~ . 
sour io dh wdiatep. plosr ta ie apuing, bead 
the summer, thresh in the fall, lok up odd 
jobs at any kind of power requirement between 
w We build this kind of an Oil-Gas 
Tractor and we guarantee it to be a reli 
power producer that will work. 


Of Course It’s a Red River Special 


If you have never had experience with an oil- 
as engine it may help you to know what neigh- 
ors of yours say about ours. Send your name 

and address to us and say that you would like 

a copy of the Home Edition of the Red River 

Special paper issued for your vicinity. We will 

be gled to take the matter up with you and 

send a Big Catalog that covers our entire line. 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 


(tn Continuous Business Since 1848) 
BUMOERS EXCLUSIVELY OF 


THRESHING MACHINERY 


Red River Special Threshers, Feeders, Wind Stackers 
Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines 


@) BATTLE CREEK, - MICHIGAN 


& SAVES A TEAM 





4H. P. 
Cushman 
on Binder. 
Same En- 
gine Does 
4All Other 
‘Farm Work 


S The one successful 
Binder Engine. At- 
wtachments for any 
binder. Two horses 
measily pull 8-ft bind- 
faer in heavy grain, as 
ae engine drives sickle 
Pela uea and all machinery. 


Binder Engines 









oe Vey 
ushman 
4H. P. only 
Forced water cool- 


Tank on front bal- 
Fric- 


4to 20 H. P. 











HARVESTERS 


Equipped with CHAMPION GRAIN GUARDS 
do work no others can do; will pick up lodged grain 
no matter bow badly tangled nor how flat it lies on 
the ground, so that it may be cut the same as if 
standing. They will get it. Cut all around your 
field, save balf your time and all your grain. Made 
ofstee!|. Endorsed by agricultural colleges 
and farmers all over the U.S. We will ship to re- 
sponsible parties on three days’ free trial. If 

yresented, return at our expense, and money, 
) will be refunded Mention machine. 
$4.00 per set of eight: $5.00 per set of 
These guards saved farmers over 1,000,000 bu. 
of grain last harvest 


CHAMPION GRAIN GUARD CO. 
3828 Elmwood Ave.. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Prices 


CUP ELEVATOR 









“MEYERS” STATIONARY 


Biways Piaced inside the Crib 





Ready for > : in the dry. Easy run- 
Use : Ae ning. durable and 
: strong. Elevates 
Oats, Wheat or Ear- 
Corn, 60 Bushes 


in three minutes. 
Made from heavy 
buckets and chasm. 
SOLD DIRECT TO 
THE FARMER. 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 


Catalogue showing eight styles with Crib Plans 
which save you money, free. Write for it today. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. sox 269 MORTON, ILL. 


S 
Ss 4 








} When writing to advertisers kindly 
ment 


on Wallaces’ Farmer 
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Saving Old Papers 


The greatly increased price of paper 
of all kinds has made old papers, espe- 
cially magazines and such papers as 
Wallaces’ Farmer, of special value. Old 
Magazines are now selling at $28 per 
ton, and old newspapers at the rate of 
$25 per ton. 

We are receiving inquiries from in- 
dividual subscribers and church organ- 
izations, etc., asking about this matter. 
The best way to handle the old paper 
business is to have some place in the 
town to which all of the old papers can 
be taken and baled, and held until a 
carload is accumulated. Then it can be 
shipped to some of the paper mills. 

The government has issued a bulle- 
tin in which instructions for the saving 
of old papers and rags are given. This 
bulletin was issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., the subject being 
“Saving of Waste Paper Material.” We 
suggest that those who are interested 
in this matter write to this bureau and 
ask for a copy of this bulletin. With 
the information contained in it as a 
guide, the waste paper can be saved 
and marketed to the best possible ad- 
vantage. 

The paper on which Wallaces’ Farm- 
er is printed has increased in price 
almost 100 per cent during the past 
year. It is likely that the higher prices 
of paper will prevail until some little 
time after the close of the European 
war. It is important, therefore, that all 
waste paper be saved, as it can be used 
over again. There is a field here for 
church organizations to render a serv- 
ice to all paper users, and to make 
quite a little money for church work. 





Squash Bug 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“IT have been trying to raise Hubbard 
squashes for market, but have failed 
because of a bug which saps the vines 
and finally kills them. How can I get 


9” 


the best of this bug? 


The full-grown squash bug is a 
brownish black in color, and a half- 
inch or a little more in length. It looks 
‘something like a chinch bug, but is 


larger. The full-grown bugs live over 
winter and come out in the spring af- 
ter the melons or squashes have be- 


gun to grow nicely, and suck the juices 
and lay eggs. Th? eggs are orange-red 
in color, 
of the leaves. It is quite easy to find 
the eges and destroy them before they 
are hatched. The full-grown bugs have 
a habit of hiding in the curled-up dead 
leaves, where they may be found and 
destroyed. It is claimed that if small 
boards or stones are placed among the 
squash vines, the bugs will hide under 
them, where they can easily be caught 
and destroyed. A special effort should 
of course be made to destroy all the 
adult bugs as early in the season as 
possible, before they have had a chance 
to lay eggs. If eggs are laid and the 
young bugs hatch out, it is well to use 
a spray. Make kerosene emulsion by 
dissolving half a pound of hard soap in 
a gallon of boiling water, and then stir- 
ring in two gallons of kerosene. Take 
the mixture off the fire before adding 
the kerosene. Dilute this with ten 
parts of water, and the spray will be of 
the right strength to kill the young 
bugs, and will not injure the vines. The 
spray is no good against the old bugs, 
as it is impossible to make a spray 
strong enough for them without injur- 
ing the vines. 





Silo Question 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I am thinking of building a silo on 
the side of a basement barn, where I 
would have to dig thru clay about six 
feet in order to get on a level with the 
stable floor. I would like to go at least 
four feet below the floor, if this would 
be advisable. My neighbor tells me, 
however, that silage will not keep well 
below the ground. I would like your 
opinion on it.” 

There is no reason at all why our 
correspondent should not build his silo 
as he suggests; and if there is good 
drainage, he will have no more diffi- 
culty in keeping the silage in that part 
which is below the ground than that 
which above. In fact, in western 
Nebraska and in Kansas, there are a 
great many pit silos, which are entire- 
ly below the ground, and which have 
been found quite satisfactory for keep- 
ing silage. 


There is one point which must be 


is 











and are laid on the under side | 








kept in mind when filling underground 


silos, and that is the danger from poi- | 
sonous gas during the process of fill- : 


ing. Some deaths have been reported 
from silos wholly above ground, but 
there is less danger from these, be- 
cause the heavy gas drains out more 
easily. This gas usually accumulates 
over night during the process of filling. 
Its presence can easily be detected by 
lowering a lighted candle, and there is 
no danger from it if one exercises ordi- 
nary caution. 





Re-Seeding Alfalfa 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have a patch of alfalfa which froze 
out last spring. I would like to know 
the best way to re-seed it. There is 
some timothy and blue grass in it. 
Would it be better to plow it up now, 
or wait until this fall?” 

To successfully maintain the stand 
of alfalfa in the humid section, the 
blue grass must be killed out. Even 
when starting with a field free from 
blue grass, it will come in after a few 
years, and gradually thicken until the 
alfalfa must be plowed up. If our cor- 
respondent feels that he can afford to 
lose the use of the land this year for 
the sake of getting a stand of alfalfa, 
we suggest that he plow it as soon as 
possible, disk it thoroly, and then disk 
and harrow about every ten days or 
two weeks, or often enough to keep 
down the blue grass and weeds, and 
then sow alfalfa any time from the lat- 
ter part of June till the first of August. 
He will be practically sure of getting 
a stand of alfalfa in this way; and it 
will make sufficient growth to protect 
itself against the winter, unless we 
should have a coating of ice such as 
we had last winter. 





Clover Hay Worm Question 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Will there be any danger of clover 
hay worms injuring this year’s crop if 
the hay at present containing them is 
fed out before the middle of May? The 


manure and waste hay I would haul 
out and spread on this field.” 
The winter brood of clover hay 


worms pupate late in May and come 
out as moths late in June. If our cor- 
respondent feeds all the hay before the 
first of June, and then cleans up the 
mow thoroly, he should be able to de- 
stroy most of the worms before they 
turn into moths. We would be just a 
little afraid to spread waste hay con- 
taining clover hay wofms on the fields. 
There is danger that the worms will 
change into moths, and that these 
moths will be ready to lay their eggs 
either on the clover as it stands in the 
field, or after it has been put away in 
the mow. It is safer to purn any waste 
hay containing clover hay worms, that 
can not be fed out before the first of 
June. 





Summer-Feeding Steer Ration 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“T have forty calves that I bought 
on the Omaha market last February. 
They were the best quality obtainable, 
and cost at that time $7.85 per cwt. 
I have been feeding them a bushel of 
corn and a bushel of oats mixed, once 
a day, together with all of the clover 
hay they would eat, and I believe that 
that they will now average about 500 
pounds each. I[ had intended to turn 
these calves on a mixed clover and 
timothy pasture about the middle of 
May, and then run them thru the sum- 
mer and feed out next winter. But the 
newspapers are now talking 11-cent 


beef, and I have thought that it might ! 
If these 


pay to fatten them at once. 
calves have all the clover and timothy 
pasture they want, good shade, and 
plenty of water, what should they 
weigh by September Ist, if I give each 
calf a gallon of corn every night? What 
ought they to gain if I feed each calf 
a peck of corn every night? I would 
soak shelled corn for them from one 
feed to the next. I would have to buy 
corn at 70 cents a bushel. Do you 
think it would be a paying proposition 
to feed corn in connection with grass, 
or would you let these calves have 
nothing but grass, and then sell them 
as feeders in the fall?” 

Of course, it would be less of a gam- 
ble to carry these calves thru the sum- 
mer on grass alone, and sell them as 
feeders in the fall. However, our cor- 
respondent will notice, by referring to 








——. 


page 8 of our issue of April 7th, that 
we have been in a period of cattle iosg 
for fully two years, and it would now 
seem as tho we should soon come into 
a period of cattle gain, and stay there 
for some time. The indications arg 
that beef should bring an excellent 
price next fall and winter. However 
no one can be absolutely certain of 
the future, and our correspondent must 
depend altogether on his own judg- 
ment. 

If these calves are carried along on 
good pasture with a gallon of soaked 
corn per head daily, the average gain 
should be almost but not quite two 
pounds per head daily. If a peck of 
soaked corn is fed to each calf daily, 
the average daily gain should be from 
two and a fourth to two and a half 
pounds per head daily. These are rough 
estimates, but represent a fair average, 

It will probably pay to feed, in addi- 
tion to the corn, about one pound of 
cottonseed meal or oil meal per head 
daily. We would start feeding the cot- 
tonseed meal or oil meal about the first 
of July. Our correspondent should be 
able to get these calves in fair shape 
for the September market at a total 
cost of not much over 9 cents a pound. 
The September market is generally the 
best of the year, and we would not be 
at all surprised to see our correspond- 
ent make a very fair profit. However, 
there is always some risk, and much 
depends on his present financial status, 
The fattening of cattle is always more 
or less of a gamble, but in this case we 
are inclined to believe that it is worth 
while to take a chance. 





Sudan Grass vs. Mille‘ 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“Do you prefer Sudan grass to millet 
for hay? How should Sudan grass be 
seeded?” 

Sudan grass has not yet been given 
sufficient trial for anyone to make an 
absolutely definite statement as to its 
worth as compared with millet. We 
are inclined to prefer sorghum or cane 
to either of them. Between Sudan 
grass and millet we have had but very 
little opportunity for comparison, but 
are just a little inclined to prefer Su- 
dan grass, provided the seed is not too 
high in price. Sudan grass for hay 
should be drilled in at the rate of from 
twenty to twenty-five pounds per acre, 
or broadcasted or harrowed in at the 
rate of twenty-five to thirty pounds 
per acre. Cut Sudan grass just as the 
seeds are beginning to form. Don’t let 
the seeds get ripe or the hay will not 
be so palatable. 


Crude Oil May Blister Pigs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know what to mix 
with crude oil so as to make it fit to 
put on hogs. I have been using it pure 
or unmixed, but I find that it is too 
strong for young hogs. At any rate, it 
blisters them.” 

Some grades of crude oil blister, while 
others do not. Crude oil varies greatly 
in composition in different parts of the 
country. It is not a standard product, 
and that is the greatest objection to its 
use as a lice killer. We suggest that 
our correspondent make a complaint 
to the company from which he is buy- 
ing this crude oil, and then, if this 
company fails to give him satisfaction, 
that he get his crude oil elsewhere in 
the future. Some concerns manufac- 
ture a special brand of processed crude 
oil, which is supposed to be of just the 
right strength. 


Mammoth Clover for Seed 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have ten acres of mammoth red 
clover, which I intend to cut for seed. 
Can it be cut twice for that purpose: 
When is the best time for cutting?” 

As distinguished from red clovef, 
mammoth clover produces seed the 
first crop. In fact, mammoth clovet 
does not ordinarily produce a heavy 
second crop. It is generally considered 
wise, when mammoth clover is to 
harvested for seed, to pasture ft up till 
about the middle of June, or to clip it 
back in early June, with the mowef 
bar set high. Clipping in early June 
delays the time of-blossoming till the 
conditions of seed production are get 
erally a little more favorable. It also 
gets rid of many bad weeds. Cut mam 
moth clover for seed when the bloom 
has entirely disappeared, but before 
the heads have become so dry and 
brown that they will shatter 
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H. D. Hughes, professor of farm 
crops at the Iowa station, at Ames, is 
a very modest man, and during the six 
or seven years he has been at Ames, 
has taken great care to avoid undue 
publicity. Several times we have tried 
without success to induce him to write 
articles on some phase of his grain or 
clover experiments. So this spring we 
decided to go and see him, and try to 
pry loose some of the valuable infor- 
mation he has accumulated, and put it 
pefore our readers. We got Professor 
Evvard, and spent an hour or two with 
Professor Hughes. 

Sweet clover talk immediately start- 
ed—Professor Evvard being decidedly 
lukewarm in his attitude toward this 
crop, While Professor Hughes was quite 
enthusiastic. He had pictures of sweet 
clover nearly waist-high the year it 
was seeded, and had a letter from an 
Illinois man who claimed he had made 
two big cuttings of sweet clover hay 
the year of seeding. Professor Hughes 
thought that this was exaggeration, but 
claimed that he had himself seen, near 
Des Moines, first-year sweet clover 
that was shoulder high. I inquired 
concerning the quality of soil on which 
such phenomenal sweet clover was 
growing, and found that in every case 
the soil was very rich, especially in 
lime. 
sweet clover demands even more lime 
in the soil than red clover or alfalfa. 

A year or two ago, and even at the 
present time, large quantities of yellow 
sweet clover seed are unintentionally 


Professor Hughes believes that | 








By H. A. WALLACE 











ON Ba Tipe IS GR NE ES 


Left Hand Picture Shows How Stock Reach Through the Fence for Sweet Clover. 
Right Hand Picture Gives an Idea of How Rank Sweet Clover Will Grow the First 


Season on Good Soil. 


as a bulletin some time this coming 
year, 


Ten or eleven years ago, or four or 
five years before Professor Hughes 
came to the Iowa station, Professor L. 
C. Burnett began ear-to-row work with 
Reid’s Yellow Dent corn. His work 
has been continued to the present time, 
and in the course of the entire experi- 
ment, the yields of over 2,000 ears have 
been compared. For each succeeding 
year, seed only from high-yielding 
rows has been selected. 








9 Two or three years ago, 
it seemed as tho results 
had really been secured, 
for a strain had been 
developed which yield- 
ed an average of twelve 
bushels per acre more 
than the common Reid’s 
Yellow Dent. This high- 
yielding strain, known 
as Iowa No. 203, was 
not a handsome corn— 
for the kernels were 
rather shallow, and the 
general type of the ears 
was not such as to fill 
the eye of the corn 
showman. It was sent 
out to a number of farm 
experimenters over the 
state, to compare with 
their home _ varieties. 
results were very con- 
flicting, some reporting 
that the Iowa No. 203 








Sweet Clover Roots Are Great Soil Builders and Soil 


Aerators. 


sold by seedsmen for white sweet clo- 
ver. In fact, there is strong evidence 
that fully half the seed companies of 
the United States have made this mis- 
take a large part of the time. I was 
much interested, therefore, in examin- 
ing a large number of sweet clover seed 
samples, which proved beyond a doubt 
that an expert can distinguish between 
white sweet clover seed and yellow 
sweet clover seed. And, more than 
this, there are several different strains 
of both the common white biennial 
sweet clover and the common yellow 
biennial sweet clover. If sweet clover 
continues to grow in importance, as it 
has grown during the past five years, 
it will be worth while to be able to dis- 
tinguish seed from different strains. 


If | were buying any large quantity of | 


Sweet clover seed, I would feel much 
safer if I had a set of Professor 
Hughes’ sweet clover seed samples, for 
comparison. 

In the opinion of Professor Hughes, 
Sweet clover does not compare with 
alfalfa. Its greatest weakness as a hay 
Plant is the fact that the first cutting 
the second year comes late in May, 
when the weather is not favorable for 
Making good hay, and other farm work 
18 urgently pressing. But by pasturing 
during the spring and early summer, or 
by seeding the sweet clover the previ- 
ous August, instead of the previous 
Spring, it is possible to delay the time 
of the first cutting until the middle of 
June or later, Of course, the great fu- 
ture of sweet clover is as a green ma- 
hure plant, but it will never work any 
Miracles as a green manure except on 
Soils rich in lime. Professor Hughes 
has compiled a great mass of material 
On sweet clover, which will be issued 





strain of Reid’s Yellow 
Dent was decidedly in- 
ferior, while others 
were enthusiastic in its 
praise. However, on the average, the 
lowa No. 203 had a lead of several 
bushels per acre over the home varie- 
ties. Meanwhile, at the Iowa station 
they continued selecting the lowa No. 





203 for high yields, by means of the 
ear-to-row test. Seed for the coming 
year was always selected from the 
high-yielding rows, but some attention 
was now paid to appearances, and the 
result was a strain with deeper ker- 
nels and a rougher dent, decidedly 
more desirable from the show stand- 
point. But somehow, the power to yield 
more than the ordinary Reid’s Yellow 
Dent disappeared. Professor Burnett 
claims, so Professor Hughes told me, 
that the Iowa No. 203 has been lost. 
Corn breeding is not 
as easy as it appears. 
The plant cross ferti- 
lizes so readily, and 
even our purest varie- 
eties are made up of so 
many sub-varieties that 
it seems almost impos- 
sible to develop an ab- 
solutely distinct vari- 
ety of corn in the sense 
that it is possible to de- 
velop an absolutely dis- 
tinct variety of oats or 
of wheat. Moreover, the 
same varieties will act 
in different ways with 
slight changes in soil or 
climate. To get around 
this, Professor Hughes 
last year had a number 
of men in the northern 
part of the state send in 
samples of their regu- 
lar seed corn. He then 
sent back to them a 
small supply of seed, 
not only of their own 
seed corn, but also of 
seed corn from a num- 
ber of other men. Thus, .no man 
knew which corn was his own, and 
each planted the different samples of 
seed corn in plots by themselves. This 
experiment was conducted not only in 
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Different Amounts of Lime Are Responsible for the Difference in Growth. Sweet 
Clover Grows Better in Acid Soil Than Alfalfa or Red Clover. 


(Cuts courtesy Iowa Experiment Station.) 
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northern Iowa, but also in central and 
southern Iowa. The season last year 
made the northern Iowa experiment a 
failure, but the central and southern 
experiments indicated that, as a rule, a 
high-yielding variety comes out on top, 
even tho there is considerable varia- 


; tion in the soil. 


But we can not be sure that a variety 
will remain the same from year to year. 
Corn varieties are constantly chang- 
ing. There are several hundred so- 
called corn breeders in the state, but 
not more than one or two of these men 
pursue really scientific methods. A 
number run ear-to-row tests, but they 
do not run these tests in a scientific 
manner, nor follow them up year after 
year. As I thought over these things, 
and over Professor Hughes’ experience, 
I turned to him and said: “Then no 
one really knows anything about corn 
breeding?” 

Professor Hughes nodded. Of course 
he believes that the so-called corn 
breeders have done much good by con- 
stant development of a higher grade of 
corn. But he doubts if any really 
marked permanent improvements have 
been made in the ability to yield. The 
ear-to-row work has been somewhat 
disappointing, and the advantages of 
cross-breeding distinct varieties are 
rather doubtful. Professor Hughes has 
hopes, however, that by constantly in- 
breeding, he may be able to isolate 
certain pure strains of corn, and then 
discover favorable combinations of 
these distinct strains. The isolating of 
a number of pure strains, and then re- 





Ear-Row Breeding Work With Silver King Corn in North- 
ern lowa Under Direction of lowa Station. 


| combining them into new high-yielding 











varieties, will take a great many years 
of careful work. And there is no abso- 
lute assurance that the varieties se- 
cured in this way will be markedly bet- 
ter than the ordinary varieties com- 
monly grown. Corn nature seems to 
be just about as complex as human na- 
ture; we haven’t quite learned how to 
handle it yet, altho we occasionally se- 
cure phenomenal results foratime. But 
in so many cases our pet varieties, on 
which we have spent such a long pe- 
riod of time in breeding, fall down in 


favor of a new sort, and this in turn 
falls down in favor of another. Corn 
breeding is still in its infancy, and 
anyone can start in now with the as- 


surance that he is not very far behind 
the leaders. 

Professor Hughes wishes to find out 
if the character of the stalk has any 
influence on the yield of corn. Willa 
tall stalk of corn bear a larger weight 
of ear corn on the average than a short 
stalk? How about a thick stalk and a 
thin stalk? Are brace roots of any ad- 
vantage? Only a little of this work has 
been done as yet, but he thinks that 
present indications are that a medium 
tall, thick stalk will produce more than 
a short, thin stalk. Stalks with a strong 
growth of brace roots tend to yield 
more than those without brace roots. 
When the ears are borne four and @ 
half feet or higher from the ground, 
the yield is usually greater than when 
the ears are borne lower. This work 
—as well as some similar New York 
investigations—indicates that a medi- 
um tall, thick stalk, with long, broad 
leaves, with strong brace roots, and 
with the ear borne medium high on 


| the stalk, will yield more on the aver- 
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age than the ordinary typé of stalk. 
Of course, anyone would expect this. 
In fact, most of us would expect a clos- 
er degree of relation between the char- 
acter of the stalk and the yield than 
actually exists, and so, while Professor 
Hughes feels that there is some hope in 
this line of work, I am inclined to think 
that this is another “blind alley.” The 
Ohio experiments indicate that short, 
thin stalks yield better. But it is nec- 
essary to try everything, and if we 
keep at it long enough, we may eventu- 
ally find some firm foundation for our 
corn-breeding work. 





It is with red clover that Professor 
Hughes is probably doing his best 
work. Red clover is a worse mixture 
even than corn. In our ordinary com- 
mercial seed, it is easily possible to get 
some varieties which spread out along 
the ground, growing scarcely six inches 
high, while other varieties grow up- 
right. Some are very leafy, while oth- 
ers produce a great abundance of blos- 
soms. Some are very resistant to cold, 
while others are unable to come thru 
even a mild winter. Some sorts pro- 
duce purple seeds, other sorts yellow 
seeds, and still other sorts mottled 
seeds. It is a far worse mixture than 
in corn. But every seedsman sells al! 
of these strains mixed up together as 
red clover. Professor Hughes is trying 
to unravel the snarl and select a few 
outstanding varieties of red clover that 
will produce a large_yield of hay, that 
will stand our severest winters, and 
that will not succumb to clover dis- 
ease. The work is complicated because 
of the fact that it is impossible to in- 
breed clover. Clover will not produce 
seed unless it is cross-bred, and this 
means that it takes an unusually long 
period of time to get rid of all the un- 
desirable qualities. The work was be- 
gun in 1910, and at the present time, 
fifty-five promising strains of red clo- 
ver are on trial. After Professor 
Hughes has selected a variety which 
seems to be quite satisfactory in every 
way, he wants to breed it to be pure 
yellow or pure purple in the color of 
the seed. If he can develop such a 
variety, with only pure purple seed, it 
will be easy to spread it among farm- 
ers of the corn belt in a pure form. It 
would really be impossible to keep pure 
a variety of red clover, no matter how 
excellent, which had the ordinary mix- 
ture of purple, yellow and mottled seed. 
Professor Hughes regards it as essen- 
tial, therefore, that he should breed his 
new strain of red clover to a fixed type 
in color of seed. When he has accom- 
plished this, he will have made the 
fraudulent substitution of inferior 
strains of red clover impossible. 





I have just touched on the surface of 
the breeding work at the Iowa station. 
There is the oats breeding work, for 
instance, which resulted in the devel- 
opment of the Iowa No. 105 and Iowa 
No. 103, which have come into their 
present popularity during the last 
three years. There is the winter wheat 
work, which developed the Iowa No. 
404 and the Iowa No. 327. These two 
varieties have not made much head- 
way as yet, but they seem to be slight- 
ly superior to the Turkey Red. There 
is some barley breeding work, and 
some timothy breeding work, as well 
as a lot of corn breeding which has not 
been mentioned. Altogether, twenty- 
five different tests with corn are to be 
carried on in 1916. 

There is a great field for practical 
plant breeding under corn belt condi- 
tions. The true breeders are so scarce 
that they can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. Professor Hughes, Pro- 
fessor Burnett, and the men who are 
working with them at the Iowa station 
have a great job on their hands. 





Mice That Gnaw Harness 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Some few weeks ago, I bought a 
new set of harness, and the rats and 
mice have been gnawing it. Is there 
anything I can put on the harness,.or 
keep near it, to prevent the rats from 
gnawing it? We have a great many 
rats on our place. Is there any poison 
we can put out, without poisoning dogs, 
cats or chickens?” 

The rats and mice are probably after 
the salt left on the harness from per- 
spiration, rather than for the leather. 
Some of our correspondents report that 
they have solved this problem simply 
by leaving salt around where the ro- 


_dents can get all they want of it. They 





have a certain craving for salt, and 
when they can not find it in its free 
state, they seem to work on harness 
for it. 

Another method which has proved 
effective is to rub the harness thoroly 
with a mixture of three parts of har- 
ness oil and one part of fish oil. The 
mixture will be a good treatment for 
the harness, and the fish oil does not 
injure it. Another correspondent has 
mixed turpentine with harness oil, as 
a preventative. 

The best plan is to get rid of the 
rats and mice, and it usually is pos- 
sible to place the poison where dogs, 
cats or chickens can not get at it. The 
poison preparations advertised in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer from time to time are 
effective, convenient to use, and will 
rid the farm of rodents. Rats as well 
as mice are fond of fresh milk. Ifa 
small pan of this is placed where they 
can find it, they will soon learn of its 
location, and come regularly for it. 
When they get to coming regularly, 
poison it by adding two teaspoonfuls 
of white arsenic. Keep the pan cov- 
ered with a box which will admit 
rats, but which will exclude poultry, 
dogs and cats. The strychnine poison 
bait which we have described in past 
issues also is good. 





Concerning Millet 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What variety of millet gives the 
best yield of seed? Is millet hay of any 
good after threshing for horses and 
cattle? How late may millet be seed- 
ed and yet make a big crop?” 

Of the fox-tail millets, there are at 
least four distinct types, the common, 
the German, the Hungarian, and the 
Siberian. Of these, the common is 
generally the earliest, the Hungarian 
next earliest, and the German and Si- 
berian latest. However, there are some 
strains of the German millet which are 
just as early as common millet. 

Tests indicate that the Siberian va- 
rieties of millet ordinarily yield the 
most seed. A strain of the Siberian 
millet known as the Kursk, is an espe- 
cially heavy yielder. The Hungarian 
millet is almost but not quite as good 
a yielder as thé Siberian. The German 
is ordinarily superior to the common. 
In the ordinary year, it should be pos- 
sible to seed any of these four varie- 
ties as late as the first week in July, 
and yet secure a seed crop. However, 
the least touch of frost is fatal to mil- 
let, and to be on the safe side it is best, 
if possible, to sow during the third or 
fourth week in June. For hay, com- 
mon millet may be seeded as late as 
the third or fourth week in July, with 
fair prospects for securing a good 
crop. 

The best quality of millet hay is se- 
cured when the crop is cut before the 
seeds begin to form. We suggest that 
our correspondent feed his threshed 
millet hay to his horses and cattle, but 
that he feed some other hay in con- 
nection. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“T want to plant about eight acres of 
millet, and then, after taking off the 
millet, to put the land into alfalfa this 
fall. Would you drill or broadcast the 
millet? When is the best time to cut 
millet for hay? Will cattle or horses 
be hurt by the hay if the seed is al- 
lowed to ripen? I am sowing German 
millet.” 

Under favorable conditions, common 
millet seeded the first week in June, 
should be ready to harvest for hay late 
in August. Some varieties of German 
millet are practically as early as com- 
mon millet, while some are consider- 
ably later. As sold by most seedsmen, 
however, the two varieties are much 
the same in point of earliness. Millet 
may be broadcastéd at the rate of three 
or four pecks per acre, and harrowed 
in, or it may be drilled in at the rate 
of two or three pecks per acre. When 
grown for seed, it is often planted at 
the rate of only a peck per acre. 

The proper time to cut millet for hay 
is after it has blossomed, but before 
the seeds have formed. After the seeds 
have formed, millet is not an altogeth- 
er safe hay for horses, and occasionally 
the bristles of the ripe heads cause 
trouble in cattle. Ordinarily, therefore, 
it is wise to cut before the seeds have 
formed. Millet does not yield quite s0 
much hay as sorghum or cane, but has 
the advantage of being just a little 
earlier. 
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Rape, Cowpeas and Soy Beans in 
Corn for Hogging Down 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“J want to plant a forty acre field to 
corn, With the expectation of hogging 
jt down. Would you advise planting 
cowpeas or soy beans in the hill with 
the corn? Which would you prefer? 
Would planting either of these crops 
reduce the corn crop? How many 
grains of each would you plant in the 
hill? The land is capable of producing 
sixty or seventy bushels of corn per 
acre. What varieties of cowpeas or 
soy beans would you advise for hog- 
ging down? Would it be necessary to 
jnoculate the seed before planting?” 

Our correspondent is in the latitude 
of southern Jowa. In this latitude, and, 
jn fact, over almost the entire corn 
belt north of the latitude of central 
Missouri, we prefer rape to cowpeas or 
soy beans in corn for hogging down. 
The cost of seeding an acre of corn 
with rape is far iess than with cow- 
peas or soy beans. In fact, under or- 
dinary corn belt conditions, we would 
expect the cost of seeding rape to be 
not over one-third that of cowpeas or 
soy beans. Rape is not only cheaper, 
but it generally produces 20 to 380 per 
cent larger gains than cowpeas or soy 
beans. However, both cowpeas and 
soy beans are greatly superior to corn 
alone. Between cowpeas and soy beans, 
we would give the preference to soy 
beans. 

For hogging down purposes, cowpeas 
and soy beans should be planted with 
the corn, at the rate of about a peck 
to the acre. A special cowpea planter 
attachment may be secured, or the 
field may be gone over again with the 
ordinary corn planter, and the cowpeas 
or soy beans put in over the corn rows. 
Standard varieties of soy beans are 
Medium Yellow, Ito San and Medium 
Brown. The Whippoorwill and New 
Era are the two best varieties of cow- 
peas tor the northern part of the corn 
belt. 

Rape is.seeded at the rate of four or 
five pounds per acre, at the time of 
the last cultivation. Seed is compara- 
tively cheap, even in these war times, 
and the bother of seeding does not 
amount to much. Rape is not damaged 
by the early fall frosts, like cowpeas 
and soy beans, and continues to fur- 
nish forage well into November. 





Cheap Oats vs. High Priced Corn 
for Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have eight sows due to farrow 
during the next two weeks. I have 
plenty of clover pasture for them to 
run on, but have no corn. What would 
make me the cheapest and best ration, 
when corn is 75 cents a bushel, wheat 
middlings $28 a ton, bran $22 a ton, 
shorts $26 a ton, tankage $48 a ton, 
and oats 40 cents a bushel? I have 
plenty of oats, and would like to feed 
all I could profitably. I would like to 
feed them ground in a slop.” 

While the sows are yet suckling, we 
suggest a grain mixture of about sixty 
parts of corn, twenty parts of ground 
oats, twenty parts of wheat middlings, 
and ten parts of tankage. Even when 
oats are 40 cents a bushel, as against 
75 cents a bushel for corn, we prefer to 
depend for the most part on corn. It 
is not until oats sell for less than half 
as much per bushel as corn does per 
bushel, that we begin to give oats the 
preference as hog feed. After these 
pigs are weaned, we would advise our 
correspondent to feed them mainly on 
corn and tankage, about one part of 
tankage to each eight or ten parts of 
corn being all right at the start, but 
the tankage in the ration should grad- 
ually be reduced, until only one-fif- 
teenth as much tankage as corn is be- 
ing fed. 

At the Ohio station, they fed one lot 
of pigs one part of tankage to nine 
Parts of corn; another lot one part of 
tankage to nine parts of oats; another 
lot, one part of tankage to three parts 
of oats and six parts of cern, and an- 
other lot, one part of tankage to six 
parts of oats and three parts of corn. 
With corn at 75 cents a bushel, and 
Cats at 40 cents a bushel, the cost of 
100 pounds of gain was least with the 
Corn and tankage hogs, and greatest 
With the oats and tankage hogs. With 
corn and tankage alone, the feed cost 
of a hundred pounds of gain would be 
$6.22; with six parts of corn, three 
parts of oats, and one part of tankage, 
$6.49; with three parts of corn, six 





parts of oats, and one part of tankage, 
$6.59, and with nine parts of oats and 
one part of tankage, $7.78. When corn 
costs twice as much per bushel as 
oats, it may pay to feed a little oats in 
connection with corn to hogs. It is 
very rarely that it pays to feed much 
oats to hogs. 





Peanuts 


A South Dakota correspondent 
writes: 

“We wish to try raising some pea- 
nuts, but have had no experience. 
Please give us information as to plant- 
ing, care of the plants, ete.” 

It is not practical to grow more than 
a few rows of peanuts in the garden, 
for the fun of it, north of central Mis- 
souri. But by planting the Spanish va- 
riety of peanuts on warm soil, early in 
June, it should be possible to get a crop 
before frost, even in South Dakota. We 
would put the rows about three feet 
apart, and drop the shelled nuts every 
six inches in the row, covering the 
seed an inch or an inch and a half 
deep. Give clean cultivation, as for 
corn or potatoes. An occasional hand- 
hoeing will also be needed. In the late 
summer, peanuts begin to “peg,” and 
as soon as this happens, no more cul- 
tivation should be given. The peanut 
blossom is borne above ground, and 
after it falls, there is a lengthening of 
the stem on which it is borne, and the 
little green peanut is thrust below the 
surface of the ground. This thrusting 
of the little green peanut below the 
surface of the ground is called “peg- 
ging.” Some people think that it is 
necessary to pull loose dirt up around 
the peanut plant at the time pegging 
occurs, but this is a mistake. Just let 
the plants alone. 

In the fall, about the time of the first 
frost, dig the plants and put them in 
small cocks, to cure, like hay. After 
the peanuts have been in these cocks 
for a month or six weeks, pick them 
off the vines. The vines may be fed 
to the stock, the quality of the hay be- 
ing similar to that of clover or alfalfa. 
The peanuts may be roasted any time 
during the late fall or winter, but it is 
essential that they be cured for a 
month or six weeks, while yet clinging 
to the vines. If an attempt is made to 
roast them before they are properly 
cured, the results will be very disap- 
pointing. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 431, 
which may be had free upon applica- 
tion to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, gives interesting infor- 
mation on peanuts. 


’ 
Cowpeas 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Would you advise drflling in cow- 
peas on a meadow which has winter 
killed? The clover is dead, but there 
is plenty of seed on the ground, and, 
as the timothy is a little thin, ] thought 
I would drill in cowpeas to thicken up 
the stand for hay. How much seed 
would you drill in per acre? When is 
the proper time to drill in cowpeas?” 

Our correspondent has a mistaken 
idea of the way in which to use cow- 
peas. Cowpeas are of no service what- 
ever in thickening up a poor clover and 
timothy stand. The cowpea is an an- 
nual which must be planted on a seed 
bed prepared as well as for corn, some 
time after the ground gets warm, in 
late May or June. We do, not advise 
cowpeas on the average farm in the 
northern part of the corn belt. 


Barley for Alkali Land 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have about fifteen acres of wild 
sod ground that I plowed a year ago 
last fall, and put in corn last year. This 
land has some alkali in it, and does not 
seem to be first-class for corn. How 
would it be to sow barley on it? It is 
low land.” 

Several experiments indicate that 
barley is more resistant to alkali than 
either wheat or oats. HMowever, there 
are several different kinds of alkalg 
and it may be that barley will not 
stand the particular kind of alkali that 
our correspondent has on his farm. In 
some pot experiments, it was found 
that corn was more resistant to alkali 
than either wheat or oats. 

Our correspondent should see that 
this alkali land is well drained and 
heavily manured. The combination of 
good drainage and heavy manuring 
seems, in time, to get the best of the 
alkali. 
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Goodyear Takes No Chances 


on Tire Fabric 


A well-designed tire with a fabric whose 


tensile strength is not as high as it 
ought to be, is like a fine house built 
on a rotten foundation. 


In our own fabric mill, we have developed 


a fabric far above the ordinary in qual- 
ity. This is the Goodyear standard, and 
all Goodyear fabric must now meet a 
quality test much more severe than 
formerly. 


Think what tire fabric must stand. 


Forget the weight of the car, the strains 
and stresses of driving, turning, quick 
starting, and sudden stopping. 


Consider only two great forces—air-pres- 
sure from within — and, from without, 
a million hidden enemies at every inch 
of the road. 


These destroyers assault the tire at every 
turn. They rain upon it millions of 
bludgeon-like blows. 


Holes in the road; loose, sharp stones; 
nails, glass, bricks, wire, tacks, ruts, 
friction, imbedded stones—all unite in 
a savage onslaught which never stops. 





The extra strength of Goodyear fabric 
withstands these ceaseless attacks long 
after they have ruined tires with fabric 
of lesser quality. 


Perhaps we give greater fabric strength 
than is actually needed — perhaps, 
according to ordinary tire standards, 
we are too particular. 


Very well, then — we are too particular. 












Goodyear No-Hook Tires 
are fortified aga‘ast: 


Rim-cutting — By our No 
Rim-Cut feature. 


Blow-outs—By our On-Air 
ure. 


Loose Treads — By our 
Rubber Rivets. 


Insecurity — By our Mul- 
tiple Braided PianoWire 
Base 


Punctures and Skidding— 
By our Double - Thick 
All-Weather Tread. 
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Sunset is the low collar that 
is so becoming for most eve 

summer occasion, Its Graduated 
tie-space and tie-protecting shield 
are exclusive comfort features in 


LIDEWEL| 


AYCS 


COLLARS 


that save tie, time and temper. 
REFLECTOR — the 


epaced collar and 
SOFTOP—with starched 
band and soft top are the 
favored new models, 
Ask your dealer or send 
us 75c. for 6. 
HALL, HARTWELL & CO. 
Makers, Troy, N. ¥ 





SOFTOP 














These Fingers Hunt Through 
Your Straw for the Last Kernel 


HESE yvonderful fingers in an 
Avery Threcher tear up every 
t 


inch and draw the straw out 

into a thin 1 rso the grain cannot 
help but drop through. TI! 

of the reasons why Avery Threshers 

have the best ¢ n ringe re nade 

i@% saved in 27 ficid t 


rdeverr 5] 

ts threshin 

on cunvas. 

If you are a grain growing 
you to have Ir grain 

very. If you are ati 


farmer it w 
threshed with ar 


’ for individual 
and threshermer 
es ““Yellow-Fellow 


with 

he me d larger e runs 

t ALL ts about Avery Threshing 

and Plowing Outfit Write now for com- 

plete 1916 Catalog 
AVERY COMPANY 


1226 leowa St. Peoria, Illinois 
Ask for address of nearest Branch 
House or Jobber 
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Do not buy a grain elevator 
until you know all about 
the AMP” Hydraulic 


Dump. It’s different from 
allothers. Does the work 
cheaper, quicker and bet- 
ter. New principle—it will 
appeal to you in every 
way. Write doday for 
Free crib plans and Free 
catalog. 





Cris PLANS 
CAMP BROTHERS & COMPANY, 


WASHINGTON, ILL. DEPT. E2 








Something Every Farmer Needs | 
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nr emi ai mS <= eva 
Our Wehmiller Self-Loading Hay Rack 


rong and durably made, simple and pr 








opera haves one-half your time int 

and unloading. Try this great labor-saver this R 
It makes ng easy Write today for descriptive 
circ ir and price list A ress 


WEHMILLER MFG.CO., Dept. A, CLARINDA, IOWA 











ELEVATORS 
Big, heavy steel chains Inside 
and Portable Elevators. 


Before buying get our 
Free Crib Plans and Free 
Catalog. Write 


HART GRAIN WEIGHER CO. 
PEORIA, Dept. 10 ILLS. 





Sweet Clover Questions 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know the value of 
sweet clover for pasturing cattle, hogs, 
horses and sheep. How many cows can 
I pasture on one acre of sweet clover? 
Is there any danger of bloating on 
sweet clover? How is sweet clover for 
hay, and when should it be cut? How 
many acres of sweet clover can be 
seeded with a bushel of seed?” 

Sweet clover is gaining favor in cer- 


tain sections as a substitute for red 
clover. Ordinarily it should be seeded 
in the spring with small grain, the 


same way as red clover, at the rate of 
ten to fifteen pounds of scarified seed 
per acre. On soils rich in lime, in a 
favorable season, sweet clover will fur- 
nish either a hay crop or plenty of pas- 
ture the fall of the first year. But the 
| really rank growth comes during the 
spring and early summer of the second 
| year During May and June, on soil 
rich in lime, it should take at least two 

head of cattle or twenty head of sheep 

to keep it pastured down at all closely. 
After June of the second year, sweet 
clover is likely to get woody, and to 
make inferior pasture. 

Sweet clover should be cut for hay 
in June, just before the blossom buds 
appear. If hay cutting is delayed till 
later, the product will be woody. Hay- 





clover contains large amounts of wa- 
ter, it is necessary to be prepared to 
turn the clover several times with a 
side-delivery rake or hay tedder. In 
the main, handle sweet clover in the 
same way as red clover or alfalfa. 
There is supposed to be no danger 
from bloat when pasturing stock on 
sweet clover. This is said to be due 
to the cummarin, which is the bitter 
principle in sweet clover. However, we 
understand that there are a few cases 
of sweet clover bloat on 
while the danger from bloat on sweet 
clover does not seem to be so great as 


Spring Pig Ration 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“T have fifty late March pigs which 
have made a very good growth. I now 
wish to wean them and keep them 
growing on the cheapest ration avail- 
able Corn is 75 cents per bushel; 
shorts, $1.35 per cwt., and a fair grade 
of wheat, 90 cents per bushel. I could 
grind and soak the wheat at a small 





cost. These pigs have the run of a 
blue grass and white clover pasture. 
Under such conditions, which would 


you feed, the shorts or the wheat? I 
wish to give them a balanced ration 
and to feed liberally.” 

If our correspondent wishes to push 


these pigs along for an October mar- 
ket, that he feed corn in 
one self-feeder, shorts in another, and 
tankage in another. Or he can full 
feed on equal parts of corn and shorts, 
and allow about one-half pound of 
tankage per head daily. Between corn 
at 75 cents per bushel, or $1.34 per 
ewt., and shorts at $1.35 per cwt., we 
have not much choice. A really first- 
class grade of shorts might have an 
advantage over the corn. But if our 
correspondent allows these pigs to 
make their choice between corn and 
shorts (provided that they also have 
tankage), the probabilities are that 
they will eat considerably more corn 
than shorts. At any rate, this has in- 
variably been the’ case in Professor 
Evvard's experiments at the Iowa sta- 


we suggest 





tion. Ground, soaked wheat at 95 cents 
per bushel, or $1.59 per cwt., is too 
high when corn and shorts may be 


on 


had for $1.35 per ewt. Our correspond- 
ent had best push these pigs along on 
corn, shorts and tankage. It will pay 
to buy tankage, even tho it costs as 
high as $60 a ton 


Hit the Nail on the Head 


| To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

| I think you hit the nail right on the 
| head when you said the government 
|} ought to buy a packing house in Chi- 
| cago, to find out just what packers 
ce. That, in my judgment, is the 

only right way 

C. H 
' 


lowa 


GIBSON. 
Osceola County, 


ing weather in early June often is un- | 
favorable, and since the green sweet | 


record, and | 








in the case of alfalfa, red clover or | 
rape, we advise our readers to be a |} 
little cautious just the same. 
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Hand-pump water systems are all right in their place—we sell a 
lot of them—they’ re probably the most successful of their kind— 
and there’s areason .or them, in regions where labor is dirt cheap 
But time and muscle is worth “9 much on your farm to allow 


twenty or thirty minutes a day hand pumping, when you can. 
pump 600 gallons of water per hour, at a cost of less than 5 
cents—and have all the water you want with a 


AEH; Power Pumper 


MARK 


and proven by years of use. 


The Power Pumper 
that means plenty 
of water without 
pumping drudgery 














System. 


It settles the water problem once for all. 
without trouble or break-downs, month after month, year after year. ‘Tested 
Gives high efficiency with small expense. 
Lasts four times as long as cheap outfits, yet moderate in cost. 


e 
Trade in your hand pump 
If you have a hand pump system, write us what your 
equipment ts. 
ically you can change over to a Leader Power Pumper 


Write for our booklet “Water in 
abundance without pumping drudgery” 


It gives full information about Leader Power Pumpers, 
how they can be added to systems now depending upon 
hand power, and how economically you can install a 
complete Leader Power Pumper System. 


Mention this paper when you write 
Decatur, Il!., and Owego, New York 
103 Park Ave., New York 327 S. La Salle St., Chicage J 
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(Electric or Gasoline) 


It runs steadily and quietly, 


We'll tell you how easily and econom- 
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International 
Harvester 
Wagons — 
Weber and 


Columbus 


SAN FRANCISCO 


OU can be sure of one thing when you buy a 
Weber or Columbus wagon—You get more 


service for your money. 
is one of the strongest features of Weberand Columbus 


wagons. 


The good service they give 


This service is the result of careful design and con- 


struction, such as is shown in the International fifth wheel. 
Lock between the front axle and bolster, where the king bolt 


goes through. 
feature), 
substantial fifth wheel plates. 
a lot of trouble. 
irons, 


bends king bolts, 


There you will find the fifth wheel (an exclusive 
Note the wide circular wearing surface of the two 


Those plates relieve the owner of 


They prevent breaking or bending of circle 
They prevent the pitching of the bolster that breaks or 
They take strain off the reach and keep the 


lower part of the front axle from sagging. 

This one feature adds years to the life of the wagon, but, bet- 
ter even than that, it indicates the care and thought that have been 
given to every Columbus and Weber feature, and they are many. 

Look over the Weber or Columbus wagon carefully, either at 
the local dealer’s place or in the illustrated wagon folders we will 


send you on request, 


Then you will see why, if you want more 


for your money, your next wagon should be a Weber or Columbus. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 


CHICAGO 


Champion Deering 


McCormick 





Milwaukee Plano 


Osborne 












High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 

or narrow tires, 
ape parts of all 
kinds. ‘heels to fit 
any running gear. 
> {ilustrated » free 


Yatalog iilu fin 3 free 
.« 55€im $t., Quincy, til, — 


should have the best in education. It ts offered 
at EPWORTH. Eighth grade to first year 
College inclusive. Special courses in Agricul- 
ture, Domestic Science and Music. Sane super 
Only $250 per year. 

Epworth, lowa 


pane AND GIRLS 


vision in this Home School, 


Write C. E. BAKER, Pres., 
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Killing Moles 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“Please tell me some way to get rid 
of moles. We have been troubled by 
them in our yard for several years.” 

Moles do not ordinarily cause serious 
damage to farm crops, but they are 
annoying pests in the lawn and garden. 
The scientists claim that moles eat 
only insects, worms, etc., and that they 
do not care for roots or seeds. Be this* 
as it may, moles are certainly destruc- 
tive in the garden or lawn, to the 
plants there growing. 

In Farmers’ Bulletin No. 583, the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture gives the following directions for 
getting rid of moles: 

“When it is desirable to destroy 
moles, the trap will usually be found 
the most efficient means. So far, all | 
experiments undertaken with the ob- | 
ject of finding an acceptable poisoned 
bait have given negative results, as 
the very nature of the animal's food 
makes it difficult to secure a satis- 
factory substitute for living grubs, 
worms, and insects. Then, too, the lit- 
tle animal is shrewd and quick to sense 
the danger in poisoned substances. 

“A number of excellent mole traps 
are on the market, and most of them 
will give good results if properly set. | 
However, the mechanism of a trap is 
of secondary importance to the oper- 
ator’s knowledge of the mole’s works 
and ways. All makes of traps that 
have come under the writer’s obser- 
vation may be divided into three class- 
es—the harpoon type, the scissor-jaw 
type, and the choker type. Harpoon- 
type traps are designed to impale the 
mole in the sgil by spring-driven 
spikes. Scissor-jaw traps are intend- 
ed to be set astride the runway, to 
grasp the mole firmly when he at- 
tempts to pass from either direction. 
The choker type has a pair of wire 
loops that encircle the burrow when 
the trap is Set. All three types are de- 
signed to be sprung by the same sort 
of mechanism—a trigger pan resting 
on a depressed portion of the mole 
ridge in such a way as to be lifted when 
the animal passes beneath. No part of 
an efficient mole trap may be in the 
runway itself, as any intrusion of this 
sort will almost invariably excite the 
natural suspicion of the animal to the 
extent of leading him to burrow around 
or beneath even a slight obstruction. 

“Only general directions for setting 
mole traps can be given here. Specific 
instructions for handling any particu- 
lar make of trap should be furnished 
by the manufacturer. A mole trap can 
be successfully operated only when set 
on that part of a rfinway that is near 
enough to the surface to upridge the 
sod or soil. A little observation will 
s00n enable one to distinguish the 
hewer and more frequently used run- 
ways from those that have been par- 
tially or wholly abandoned. A little 
cracking of the soil where the sagging 
roof of the ridge has been raised again, 
afew particles of fresh earth thrust 
out to close a tiny opening or crevice, 
the wilting of grass or foliage along 
the course—these are indications of an 
occupied runway. When in doubt, the 
question may always be settled by 
making a small breach in the ridge, | 
and if that particular part of the bur- | 
row is in use, the mole will invariably 
Tepair the break when he comes that 
way on his rounds. By following this 
Plan, all the centers of mole activity 
on one’s premises may be definitely 
located. In placing the trap, one of 
the stretches of the run that seems to 
be leading in some definite direction. 
should be selected, rather than one of 
the turns of a labyrinth that may not 
be traversed every time the mole 
comes in the vicinity. 

“Before setting the trap, it is well | 
to ascertain the course of the burrow, 
by thrusting down a lead pencil or a | 
stick of about that size. The trap se- | 
lected should then be lined up with | 
the course as nearly as possible; the 
Jaws of the scissor-jaw trap should 
Straddle it, the loops of the choker 
type should encircle it, and the spikes | 
of the harpoon type should be directly | 
above it. in the case of the harpoon 
ype, it is best to force the impaling 
Spikes into the ground once or twice, 
by iaeititate their penetrating into the 

Tow when the trap is later sprung. 
ty also desirable, in setting any of 
the raps, to depress only that part of 

Mole ridge that is immediately be- 
heath the trigger pan, using the hand 








instead of the foot for this purpose. A 
little earth may be built up snugly un- 
der the pan if necessary. Avoid tread- 
ing upon other parts of the runways. 
It will pay to visit the traps at least 
twice a day. 

“The persistence of the mole in 
repairing breaks in his runways is 
equaled only by that of the spider in 
mending its torn web. One can take 
advantage of this known trait not only 
in selecting locations for trapping, but 
in planning the capture of the animal 
alive. Tho requiring more time and 
attention than trapping, the method of 
catching moles by surprising them at 
work is fairly practicable. In follow- 
ing this plan, one should open up five 
or six feet of ridge in each of the sev- 
eral distinct runway systems and make 
the rounds of subsequent inspection 
every few minutes. When a mole is 
found repairing a break, he can be 





tossed out with a shovel and then 
despatched. 

“Repeated leveling of the mole ridges 
on a lawn, by means of a roller, not 
only tends to discourage the animals 
from making further incursions, but 
prevents that injury to the grass roots 
which otherwise would result, and re- 
stores to the lawn its more sightly ap- 
pearance.” 





- Nebraska Shorn-Lamb Feeding 
Experiment 


For a month this spring, the Ne- 
braska station secured average daily 
gains of one-half pound on some shorn 
lambs. One lot, which received an av- 
erage daily ration of 1.93 pounds of 
corn, 1.43 pounds of alfalfa, and .25 of 
a pound of oil meal per head, gained at 
the rate of .55 of a pound per head 





daily. The cost of 100 pounds of gain, 
with corn at 65 cents per bushel, alfal- 
fa hay at $8 per ton, and oil meal at $35 
per ton, was only $5.90. Another lot 
of lambs whch received the same ra- 
tion, except that cottonseed meal re- 
placed the oil meal, did nodt gain quite 
so rapidly nor economically. But an- 
other lot which had cottonseed cake in- 
stead of oil meal, did even better. The 
poorest lots were those which reéeived 
corn and alfalfa alone, and those which 
received corn, alfalfa and molasses 
feed. However, there was not much 
difference between any of the five. 

A number of practical sheep men 
have insisted that lambs will make 
wonderful gains after being clipped. 
This experiment seems to bear out the 
contention. However, it may not pay 
to hold long after clipping, if the lambs 
are reaching a weight of much over 
eighty-five pounds. 
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Records ( 


‘All made under A. A. A. super- 
vision, by a certified stock 
car or stock chassis, and ex- 
celling all tormer stock cars 
in these tests. 

100 miles in 80 min., 21.4 
sec., averaging 74.67 miles 
per hour for a 7-passenger 
touring car with driver and 
passenger. 

75.69 miles in one hour with 
driver and passenger in @ 
7- passenger touring car. 

Standing start to 50 miles an 
hour in 16.2 sec. 

One mile at the rate of 102.53 
miles per hour. 

1819 miles in 24 hours at 
average speed of 75.8 miles 
per hour, 


Over 3800 miles at speed ex- 
ceeding 75 miles per hour 
without evident wear on any 
engine part 


Hudson Super-Six 
Sets New 24-Hour Endurance Mark 


Fastest Time for Such Distance ever made by a Traveling Machine 


No man today—if he knows the facts—doubts the 


Super-Six supremacy. 


At first the truth seemed like a romance. Think of 
one new invention, applied to a light six, adding 80 


per cent. to its power. 


Then official records began to pile up, certified by 
the A.A. A. The whole motoring world then had to 
concede this the greatest motor built. 


ance? 


world its endurance. 





A. A. A. officials, 


But many men asked, “What about the endur- 
Can a motor so flexible, so speedy, so power- 
ful, stand up in years of road use?” 


So we asked Ralph Mulford to take a stock Super- 
Six chassis and, under official supervision, show the 


All Records Broken 


He took a Super-Six stock chassis—certified by 


It had made a mile at Daytona at the rate of 


Yet the wear on the Hudson Super-Six was almost 


nothing. Certain it is that no man has ever built a 


endurance. 


traveling machine to compare with this car in 


Greatest Endurance Proved 


Handsomer cars have never been shown. 


That was the last question—this one of endurance. 
Tn all other ways it has long been evident that the 
Super-Six stands.supreme, 
this size shown anywhere near such 
was an engine made to match this in smoothness. 
Never has a stock car recorded equal performance— 
in hill-climbing, quick acceleration or speed. 


Never has a motor of 
ower. Never 


Finer 


engineering is simply unthinkable, with Howard E. 
Coflin at the head of this department. 


that. 
impossible, 


Tt had already been driven over 2000 miles at 
speed exceeding 80 miles per hour. 


You are getting the car of the day when you get 
the Super-Six.! Every man who knows the facts knows 
And, in view of our patents, rivalry is 

No Need to Wait 


It is natural to say, ‘Let us wait and see,” when 


102.53 miles per hour. we meet such radical advancements. We_ think 
And he drove that car 1819 miles, on Sheepshead that nothing can excel in so many ways without 
Say track, equal to the distance from New York to — falling behind in one, 
Denver—in 24 hours of continuous driving—at an 
average speed of 75.8 miles per hour. At the end 
of that test—after nearly 4,000 miles of record- 
breaking strain—the car, when officially examined, 
showed no appreciable wear. 


How Much Endurance Has It? 


It will be many years from now before we can tell 
you how long a Hudson Super-Six will last. But the 
records we cite cover the greatest strains a motor car 
ever met. Many a great engine has gone to pieces 
under far lesser strain. Years of ordinary driving 
would never tax a motor like those thousands of 
miles of speed tests. 





ut not one fact about the Super-Six is left 


unproved today. Not in one respect has its per- 
formance been matched, Not in any way has a 
rival motor been made to compare with this. 








There is no need to wait to get Time’s verdict on 
the Super-Six. The records prove the Super-Six 
supreme. A half-hour’s ride without those records 
would convince any man of the fact. 


Thousands of these cars are now running. You 
will find them in every locality. And every owner 
will tell you that he never meets a car to compare 
with his, in looks or performance. 


These are things to consider when you buy a car. 


Cabriolet, 3-passenger, $1775 
$2750 


Phaeton, 7-passenger, $1475 
Touring Sedan 


Roadster, 2-passenger, $1475 
$2000 Limousine 
(Prices f.o. b. Detroit) 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Buy More and 
Cheaper Mileage 
at a Time 


by purchasing at the 
price of ordinary tires 
Pennsylvania Oilproof 


VACUUM CUP 
TIRES 


Only pneumatic tires ever 
submitted to official mile- 
age test of The Automobile 
Club of America. Certified 
average of nine strictly stock 
casings, 6,760 miles, includ- 
ing records of 10,164, 9,220 
and 8,940 miles. 


Guaranteed—per warranty 
tag on each casing—for 
6,COO miles 


And then under all normal con- 
ditions of service, good for a few 
thousand more. 








Vacuum Cup Tires best demon- 
strate the economy of quality. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RUBBER CO. 


Jeannette, Pa. 








\ Direct factory branches and 
} service agencies throughout 
the United States and Canada 
















Quality ~ the 
Safety costs 
you aothing 







You will know Vacuum Cup dealers 
by this Blue and Yellow Sign 
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For hard service 

in powerful motors. 

The plug with the 

Big Porcelain—Big 

Points—Big Shell— 
Big Results. 

Gaaranteed Forever 


Sold Everywhere 













You have spent labor and money in raising 
your hay crop—it is worth too much to ex- 
pose to destruction by rain, wind and heavy 
dews. A stack cover is good cheap insurance, 
and saves its cost many times over during 
rainy weather. Send today for 


Stack Cover Samples—FREE 


Our covers are made of best quality canvas, and 
with reasonable care last for years. 30 years’ 
experience and reputation behind them. Drop 
us a line requesting catalog and samples, and 
state size covers you are interested in. 


DES MOINES TENT & AWNING CO. 
og WALNUT ST. DES MOINES, 1OWA 
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in to the Dewey Dealer 





for construction and building 
advice. He sells 


DEWE 
CEMENT 


ae “ Concrete for Permanence.” — 


BEE SUPPLIES 1"! ice Suit ine 


needed 
Write for new 1916 catalog 











CLEMONS BEE SUP- 
{PLY CO., 125 Grand Aveuue, Kansas City, Missourt 
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The Tractor Problem 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I was very much interested in your 
issue of May 12th, with the article en- 


titled “Farming With Tractors.” For 
the average Iowa farm, tractors will 
not pay, as compared to horses. You 


say in this article that the land utilized 
for the production of horse feed is an 
and if such feed were fed 
to steers or dairy cows, this expense 
would be turned to profit. From this 
you infer that you judge good, sound 
draft horses, that have worked two to 
four years, as unsalable as an old 
tractor, which is worth only the price 
of the old iron in it. A man who can 
not turn grain fed to good, well-bred 
draft colts, to a profit, isn’t fit to han- 
dle steers or dairy cattle. And feed 
fed to good young horses will develop 
more economical power for ordinary 
farm work on Jowa farms than money 
in tractors. 

You have a certain amount invested 
in good horses, can work them three 
or four years, have several young colts 
coming on, and sell them for the orig- 
inal purchase price, and often more. 
They leave a lot of valuable manure 
on the farm, and do your work more 
satisfactorily on the average Iowa farm 
than the tractors. It is much 
to get around the gates and feed lots, 
when mud is knee-deep, or the snow is 
deep, feeding cattle, and thereby main- 
taining soil fertility, with the steady 
farm team, than with a tractor. 

Krom a practical financial stand- 
point, tractors will not pay on the 
average corn belt farm, as compared 
with horses, from the conclusions as 
given in “Farming With Tractors.” 

It is very evident that a detailed 
expense of the operation of Mr. Brock- 
way’s tractors has not been kept, and 
that proper value has not been placéd 


expense; 


easier 


on the horse. In several previous ar- 
ticles in Wallaces’ Farmer, you have 
advocated the raising of good draft 


horses as a profitable source of income, 
which is good—and why contradict 
statements? I have been for a long 
time an admirer of Wallaces’ Farmer. 
It has done me an incalculable amount 
The memory of your good 
father is an impetus to a better, hap- 
pier life. The love of animal life—a 
good, taithful horse, a frolicking colt 

is better for the boys and girls than old 
iron piles. 0. F. YOUNG. 

Dallas County, Iowa. 





Remarks: The foregoing communi- 
cation refers to the story of Mr. Brock- 
way’s experience with tractors, on page 
three of our issue of May 12th. That 
was a plain story of what Mr. Brock- 
way has done, and is not an editorial 
expression by Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Tne tractor can 
plant the horse on the farm. Thereare 
certain kinds of work which the horse 
alone can do economically Neither 
will the tractor be found satisfactory 
by every farmer. The size of the farm, 
the size and shape of the fields, the 
kind of farming, the skill of the farmer 
in handling machinery—all have an 
important bearing on the tractor ques- 
tion. But the tractor will have a large 
place on the corn belt farm. 
year it is becoming more practical for 
our heavy work. 
heavy field and road work, and one or 
more teams of good, big brood mares, 
will meet the power needs of the corn 
belt farm of the future. Wallaces’ 
Farmer is giving its readers the expe- 
riences of men who have been pioneer- 
ing with tractors.—Kditor. 





Killing Poplars! 


To Wallaces Farmer: 

I noticed an inquiry some time ago, 
as to how to kill the Carolina poplar. 
There were several of them on this 
place, and their roots were getting into 
drains, well and cistern. They were 
closing the drains, and injuring the 
cement of the cistern and well. In June, 
when the bark would peel well, I cut 
around the trunks, about three or four 
feet from the ground. I then pulled 
the bark in a strip from the cut down 
to the ground, leaving it attached to 
the tree. This left the trunk bare. I 
then put several handfuls of salt 
around inside the bark, next to the 
body of the tree. I let the trees stan 
till the next spring. It killed them, and 
not a sprout came up from the roots. 
Yellow and black willows can be killed 
by stripping the trees in this way. You 
do not need to use salt in killing wil- 
lows. R. C. PUGH. 

Preble County, Ohio. 
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S-A-N-D-W-I-C-H on a farm elevator is like the word sterling on 
silver—proof of quality. For sixty years the strongest feature of 
Sandwich products has been quality. From the sturdy cypress 
body tathesmallest bolt, the Sandwich Farm Elevator represents 
everything you have a richt to expect in an elevator. Compare 
this machine—rcint by point—with all others. Then if you want an 
elevator that will outlact and outwork any elevatoron the market, 
you'll do what over 15,000 other farmers have done—choose 
the silent, fast working, labor and money saving, quality-built 


The Sandwich is made in rigid 
sections ~ straight as an arrow, 
firm asarock. It won't sag, rattle, 
clog or get out of wheck. But it 
will store your small summer 
grain and crib your corn in the 
Jall quicker, easier and cheaper 
than it was ever done *before. 
Has corn cleaning grate and 
screen, overhead wagon dump 
and scores of other big advan- 
tages. Runs by horse or engine 
power. 


Get This Elevator Book 


Our latest book describinz Sandwich Farm Elevators gives facts, figures 
and pictures about cribs and granaries that you ought to know. It’s free 
toyou. Apostal bringsit. Write now for acopy. 


Sandwich Mfg. Company, 


1200 Main St., Council Bluffs, lowa. 
400 Avenue A, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Studebaker Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 















































The Sandwich is practically wear- 
proof because it is carefully con- 
structed of Cypress—the wood that 
lasts foreyer—the wood that will be 
perfect long after steel elevatorshave 
gone to the junk pile covered with 
rust and dents. We pay a high price 
for Cypress—much more than we 
would for steel or inferior woods— 
yet we charge no more for our eleva- 
tors. The biggest sales volume in 
farm elevators in America makes 
this possible. 


106 Union St, 
Sandwich, IL 





Write House Nearest You 





We also build Corn Shell- 
ers, Hay Presses, Gasoline 
Engines, Feed Mills, ete. All 
have the same high quality, 
backed by the same strong 
guaranty of satisfaction as 
our farm elevators. 





Tal 
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Five-Passenger Touring Car, a be ; tifal 
example of the full stream line yacht type. 


Built for iy 


Each ELCAR is built for a long life of satisfac- 
tory service—built to outlast other cars in its price 
class, and by a concern which for 43 years has manu- 
factured only quality products. In beauty of design and 
finish, in mechanical excellence and proven performance, 
it rivals cars selling at $1000 and more. Dollar for dollar 
we believe it represents the best value on the market today. 





If you know automobiles, a glance at these specifications 
will tell the story of ELCAR extra measure of value. 
Silent, powerful, long stroke motor (334x5)—unit power 
plant, 3-point suspension—114-in. wheel base—full float- 
ing rear axle—Dyneto double unit starting and lighting 
system— Delco ignition —unsurpassed body designs— 
roomy seating for every passenger—full Turkish style 
upholstering—every equipment that goes to make a 
car at any price complete. Write for catalogue. 
ELKHART CARRIAGE & 
MOTOR CAR CO. 
C718 Beardsley Ave.. 
Elkhart, Ind. 





Roadster, 
> seating comfortably four passengers. 


“Clover Leaf” Ty 
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[Boys Corner | 


This department 1s for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
pow they eat their feed and grow. We want tostudy 
gil these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 


The Silo 

Fifty years ago, it is believed that 
there was not a single silo in the whole 
United States. There may have been 
two or three in France or Germany, 
put, aside from those, there were prob- 
able none in the entire world. The 
silo, as it now exists, is something new 
in the world. It is claimed that the old 
(Romans used to have pit silos, holes in 
the ground, where they stored green 
crops; but a French farmer by the 
name of Goffart was the first to 
make silos as we know them, above 
ground. His silos, instead of being 
tall cylinders like ours, were rect- 
angles about forty feet long, sixteen 
feet wide and sixteen feet high. This 
Frenchman put corn into this kind of 
a silo, but he found it necessary to put 
boards on the silage after filling, and 
then weight down the boards with 
stones, in order to press the silage 
closely .enough together so that it 
would keep. This French farmer was 
so enthusiastic about his silage that 
he wrote a book, telling about what a 
fine thing silage is. His book was 
translated into English, and the idea 
spread. A Massachusetts doctor named 
Bailey made the first above-ground silo 
in this country. It was of concrete. 

All of these early silos were square 
or rectangular, and it was almost im- 
possible to pack the silage in tightly 
enough so that it would not spoil 
around the corners. About thirty years 
ago, Professor King, of Wisconsin, 
invented the round or cylindrical silo, 
as we have it today. Professor King’s 
experiments proved that a silo should 
be rather narrow and tall, so that the 
weight of the green corn would pack 
down tightly enough to shut out air 
without placing boards and stones on 
top of the silage. 

Just why is the silo a good thing? 
Chiefly because it enables us to give 
cheap pasture to our stock at any sea- 
son of the year. An acre of land in 
corn for silage produces from three to 
five times as much feed as an acre of 
pasture, and it may be used at a time 
of year when no pasture is at hand. 

People are beginning to find out that 
on most corn belt farms a silo is ab- 
solutely necessary. They used to think 
that the silo was all right for the dairy- 
man, but that the beef cattle man had 
no use for it. But the beef cattle man 
is now finding that silage reduces the 
winter feed bill considerably. A beef 
cow can be brought thru the winter in 
splendid shape on fifty to sixty pounds 
of silage, and a pound or two of cotton- 
seed meal or five or six pounds of al- 
falfa daily. Steer calves, young heifers, 
and yearlings can be brought thru the 
winter in excellent shape on a heavy 
ration of silage, with a little cottonseed 
meal or clover hay. And they may be 
fattened with the addition of only four 
or five pounds of corn per head daily. 

The corn belt farmer who keeps 
more than 15,000 pounds of cattle thru 
the winter simply must consider the 
building of a silo. Of course there are 
some sections in the corn belt where 
both hay and pasture are very cheap, 
and where a silo may not pay. There 
are other sections where no one in the 
neighborhood has a silage cutter or an 
engine to run it, and there it may not 
pay to put up a silo. But by the time 
you boys get to farming for yourselves 
there will scarcely be a farm commu- 
hity in the entire corn belt where there 
are no silos. It is up to you boys to 
understand all you can about silos and 
silage. I do not intend to tell you 
much in this article. I simply want to 
fet you interested so that you will 
keep your eyes open when you see a 
silo being filled, so that you will ask 
questions of farmers who have silos, so 
that you will write to the silo manu- 
facturers for catalogs, and so that you 
will write to the state experiment sta- 
tions and to the United States Depart- 
Ment of Agriculture for bulletins on 
Silos and silage. If you become a stock 
farmer five, ten or fifteen years from 














—— 





now, you will have to consider the silo 
problem, and you want to be in shape 
to make an intelligent decision. 





Developing the Draft Colt 


An Iowa boy writes: 

“I wish to know how to take care of 
and feed a pair of yearling Percheron 
colts, from now till the time they are 
grown. These colts have had the best 
of care from the time they were born, 
and are dandies. They have been fed 
timothy and clover hay, and a grain 
mixture of four parts of corn, three 
parts of oats, two parts of bran, and 
one part of oil meal. They have also 
had stock carrots thru the winter, and 
a good, warm barn. During the winter 
I fed them all they would eat of the 
grain mixture without going off feed. 
They are now getting between eight 
and nine pounds per head daily. Should 
they have grain thruout the summer.” 

Eight or nine pounds of a grain mix- 
ture of four parts of corn, three parts 
of oats, two parts of bran, one part of 
oil meal, is heavy feeding for a year- 
ling colt. But such feeding should bring 
results, and we would expect these 
colts to be in condition to bring a mar- 
ket-topping price when they are three 
years old. On good pasture, a yearling 
colt should not care for much grain, 
and three or four pounds of the mix- 
ture per head daily should answer the 
purpose very nicely. If there is any ne- 
cessity for economizing, we would be 
inclined to drop the bran and oil meal 
out of the ration during June and early 
July. The exact amount of grain to 
feed for the best development of the 
colts, depends altogether on the quality 
of the pasture, 

In late July and August, it may pay 
to begin feeding heavily again, gradu- 
ally increasing the grain ration up to 
eight or nine pounds per head daily. 
This is where the feeder must watch 
the colts and use his own judgment. A 
good ration during the coming fall and 
winter will be about six parts of corn, 
two parts of oats, one part of bran, and 
one part of oil meal. Of this, about 
eight or nine pounds per head should 
do nicely during the early part of the 
winter, but during the latter part, we 
might increase to as much as ten or 
eleven pounds. It probably will not 
pay to feed much more grain than this 
unless the hay is of unusually poor 
quality, or the colts are unusually 
growthy. 

Handled in this way, the colts should 
—provided they are of good draft blood 
—weigh between 1,300 and 1,400 pounds 
a year from now. At this age it will 
be all right to break the colts to har- 
ness, but it probably will not be wise 
to give them much work until they are 
two and a half or three years old, and 
even then they should be worked light- 
ly at first. 





Alfalfa Silage 


Occasionally the first or the last 
cutting of alfalfa in California is siloed 
—the first cutting because it makes 
silage of fair to good quality out of 
alfalfa that is ordinarily too weedy to 
be made into hay, and the last cutting 
because, by the time this is ready to 
be cut, the rainy season has set in, and 
the alfalfa can not, therefore, be cured 
into hay. While the first cutting of 
alfalfa is made into silage oftener than 
the last one, it can not be said that the 
practice of making alfalfa silage is as 
yet common anywhere in the state. The 
alfalfa is, as a general rule, made into 
hay, except what is pastured or fed 
green during the growing season. 

Alfalfa silage is a good feed for dairy 
cows, and, like other kinds of silage, 
has a laxative effect. It is generally of 
rather strong odor, and cows do not, as 
a rule, take to it readily, especially if 
they have access to green feed, but 
when once accustomed to it, they eat 
with a relish in nearly similar quanti- 
ties as corn silage, viz., twenty-five or 
thirty pounds per head daily. It will 
give a decided flavor to the milk if fed 
before or during the milking; even if 
fed after the milking, the odor can be 
discovered in the milk if one is suspi- 
cious. This is not, however, sufficient- 
ly marked to be of any importance; 
persons with a good sense of smell can 
readily discover the peculiar silage 
odor in milk from cows fed corn silage 
under similar conditions.—F. W. Woll, 
of the California College of Agricul- 
ture, in Hoard’s Dairyman. 








olin Deere Implements 


gohn Deere ~ BridgeTrussed 


Sagless 


HE John Deere Elevator does not sag. It is bridge trussed. 


Elevator 


Each section has 


channel steel braces that run from the center at the bottom to the top at each 
end, where they are riveted into malleable castings. Separates shelled corn from ear 


corn when elevating 
ear corn. Elevates 


























shelled corn and 
small grains when desired. 
Unloads corn in four or five 
minutestotheload. Cribs 
it in good condition. 

Runs on roller bearings. 
Made entirely of steel. 
Bridge-trussed—practically 
impossible to sag. 

Write for free book of 
blue print plans which 
shows how more than the 
cost of an elevator outfit 
can be saved by the way 





the crib is built, 





John Deere Spreader 


The Spreader\ithThe Beater Qn The Qjxle 


SS pale drive works on the principle of a horse power. 


trouble. 
the types of castings. 


Only hip-high to the top—but has big drive wheels. 


loading. 


No clutches, no chains, no 


Mounting the beater on the axle (a patented feature) does away with half 


Wheels out of way when 


Here are three exclusive John Deere Spreader features—read them over and then be 


sure to see thém on the spreader 
itself: 


1. Beater on the axle—nothing 
else like it. 


2. Revolving Rake—load moving 


back to beater revolves the rake. 
Draft actuallyless. Even spread cer- 
tain—no bunching. 


3. Ball Bearing Eccentric Apron 
Drive—requires no attention. 


If you want to distribute manure 
seven feet wide, use the John Deere 
Wide Spread Attachment. Write for 
free booklet. 

















John Deere Plows £r]isht Tractors 


With High and Level pPasence, plows for the average farm. 


Power Lift 
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inches ground travel. 
headlands. 


high-lift horse plow. 
gather trash on the turn. 


Work with any standard tractor, 


Controlled by the man on the tractor. 
Pull the rope and all the bottoms raise 
high and level. Another. pull lets 
them down. 


Plows raised or lowered in fourteen 
This makes square 


All bottoms raise high—like a double-bail, 
Plows do not clog or 


Extra wide and semi-floating front truck 
means uniform work and even depth of plowing. 


Extra beam and bottom, readily attached, 


increases regular two-bottom plow to three 
or regular three-bottom to four, as desired. 


Equipped with Quick Detachable Shares— 
save 80 per cent time changing shares. 


Write for free booklet. 


For [he(sking 


A Big One—168 Pages 


Tells all about a complete line of farm implements and 
how to adjust and use many of them, 
pedia of farm implements. Worth dollars. 
free to every one who states what special implements he is 
interested in and asks for package No. X-28. 
Write for your copy today. 


ohnDee 


A practical encyclo« 
This book sent 








Full weight, highest quality; 
formed in standard patterns. 


reMolinelllinors 







=|ROOFING 


Fireproof, weatherproof, dur 
” able—and reasonable in cost. 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Copper Stee! Galvanized Sheets 


give unexcelled service and satisfaction, These sheets insure greatest resistance to rust and corrosion, an 


are absolutely un 
eheet metal work. ok for the Keystone 
steel is used. Sold by ey by lead 
ehould have our “Better Build 


ualed for Roofing, Siding, Culverts, Tanke, Flumes, Cisterns 

ded below regular Apollo trad 
ding dealers. Accept no substitute. Every farmer and owner of buildings 
ings’’ booklet containing valuable roofing information. Sent free upon requést. 


and all forms of exp: 
e-mark—it indicates that copper 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. | 





IT COOLS ITS OWN CYLINDER 


and by doing away 
with fans, water jack- 
ets, piping, etc., does 
your work with 
One-third Less 
Gasoline 

than ether makes. 
Absolutely guaranteed 
to not overheat. Buy now and save money. 


GADE BROS. MFG. (Eng. Dept.), lowa Falls, lowa 








Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 
Write for price and FREE sample. 
DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 


6S. La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois 
Plant Buffalo, fowa J 
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| Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Dos Motnes, lowa. 




















Encouragement for the Marthas 


Lewis R. Ross—a millionaire who 
had for the greater part of his life been 
a victim of dyspepsia, attributed to 
eating badly cooked food in boarding- 
houses—died recently. Mr. Ross be- 
queathed $750,000 to found a depart- 
ment in the University of Rochester, 
where women will be taught how to 
cook. 

Women are being encouraged in the 
art of cooking as much by the impor- 
tant position given to good cooking as 
by the necessity of learning the art for 
the home. However, the best cooking, 
and the most wholesome, may be un- 
justly blamed as being the cause of 
dyspepsia, if the members of the fam- 
ily are permitted to gulp their food 
hurriedly, wash it down with swills of 
liquid, and rush off to work immedi- 


ately. Food needs to be eaten leisure- 
ly; liquid should not be taken while 
food is in the mouth; a rest after a 


hearty meal is only proper respect for 
one of the most, if not the most impor- 
tant organ of the body. 


A Brave Man 


His name is Smith; you may have 
heard of him, if not, you will, for this 
Mr. Smith is said to have gone to the 
General Federation of Women's Clubs 
as an accredited delegate. According 
to the news reports, a secret session of 
the committee was called, but the con- 
stitution and by-laws gave no appar- 
ent reason for not accepting Mr. Smith 
as a delegate, so a badge 
was pinned on him, to the echo of rous- 
ing cheers. 


delecates 














“You see, I didnt want to come to 
New York alone, and if Mr. Smith and 
I came together, we wouldn't see much 
of each other unless he was a delegate 
So the Fortnightly Club elected him,” 
said Mrs. Smith 

“I’m called the federated husband at 
home,” ! Smith said; “and this fed 
erated husband is not going to sit 
around and look lonesome I'm going 
to all the convention meetings, to all 
the committee meetings in the Astor 
Hotel, and to all the luncheons,” he 
added, emphatically. 


With Women’s Aid 
The following is part of an address 


delivered before the Farm Mortgage 
Association meeting, held at St. Louis, 


Missouri, by Mrs. Mathis, a demon- 
strator of better agriculture, from Ala- 
bama: 

In the girl's tomato canning club there, 
in the county in which I happen to owna 
farm, Miss Bankston was in charge of the 
eanning club work She knows the way 
to run count! people, and she was tell- 
ing me that she had thirty-five girls in 
the canning club business, but they were 
the daughters of well-to-do people. I 
said Miss Bankston, this money that 
the government is furnishing us is not for 
the well-to-do people, but particularly for 
the poor and you go out and get the 
daughters of the poor you go out and 
get the girls in the hills, and out in the 


mountains, and get them to take these 





seeds that the government has furnished, 
and let's get them to grow tomatoes, 
and show them how to do something.” 

Well,” she said, “I haven't any way 
to go.” 

I Lid How far do you have to go?” 

She said, “About one thousand miles up 
and down those mountains and hills over 
there 

Well I said, “take my buggy and 
hors¢ 

Ss} said, Yo, I wo t do that I 
would break that buggy all to pieces 
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this town down here. I am going to raise 
or raise this town.” 

He sent for them and they came down, 
and I talked to the ladies just like I felt 
about it. I said: 

“Oh, my ladies, you are all members of 
missionary societies, and I have nothing 
igainst that, but you know more about 
China and Japan and every place on the 
face of the earth than you know about 
Alabama. You have heard the call of dis- 
tress from across the ocean, but have you 
heard the still, small voice of the suffer- 


those cans, 





ing women and girls of Alabama? The 
time has come when we need to do some- 
thing at home. You ladies get all this 
money, and get the cans.” 


Odd 


And they said, ‘‘How will we do it 
And I said, “I don't know how you will 


fo it. You get everything else you want, 
get that Go sign a note, and carry it to 
‘the bank, and get about three or four 


hundred dollars, whatever it is you need.” 

And they did. And we bought the cans, 
and we let the cans out to the girls, and 
the girls signed notes for the cans, and 
when they had them filled with tomatoes, 
they brought them back and paid for 
them. Well, then; Miss Bankston came in 
and said, “‘Mrs. Mathis, we have got fifty 
thousand cans of tomatoes.”’ 

I said, ‘‘What are you going to do with 
them?” 


She said, ‘I don’t know.” 


So I called the same ladies back down 
to the Chamber of Commerce, and said: 
“Your job is just half done. These girls 


have got the tomatoes fixed up all right, 
and now we have either got to sell them 


, 


or eat them.’ 

Well, we went to work, you know, and 
we sold tomatoes everywhere, They just 
drummed everybody about tomatoes.- And 
we finally went to the merchants, and 
asked them if they wouldn't handle the 
tomatoes, and they said no, that they had 
all their tomatoes from Maryland and 
Virginia, and they didWt need ours. 

Well,”” we said; “if you don’t trade 
with us, we won't trade with you.” 

And so we stopped the trade right then 
and there, and in about ten days they 
said: “We will take your tomatoes, and 
take all of next year’s crop, too.” 

Well, when the tomatoes were all sold 
and the expenses all paid, there was $6,000 
in cash seattered out in the hills and the 
hollows, and among the girls, and we 
wanted to see how they would use that 
money The came to town, and most 
of them planned to try to send themselves 
to : oo) Lnd the bought clothing, of 
cours? and they ought furniture and 
rugs, d ‘ ! ind mie Oo 
them |} t ve " ‘ < nd 
one lame lL paid « t mule for her fat 
I \rie ymie paid meth ( t land 

and ‘ ‘ paid doctors bill and oO. 
] ces cotti And, 1 hbor ‘ 
loaned Hose girls $4 and $6,000 came 
1 k to our town, and you can't beat that 
for an investment 

Oh, we can do so much; so much that 
we can do so easily, if we will only go 
after it in the right spirit. And, as I have 
gone around lately over the state of Ala- 
bama, so Many times when I make a talk, 
and there is a great crowd of men there, 
and I would probably be talking till 12 
o'clock, and I would say, “Well, I am 
tired; I must stop.” 

The men will say “Go on, Mrs. Mathis. 
We can eat any time, but we can't listen 
to you any time.” 

And I would say, “Well, you will have 
to wait till I go and eat.” 

“Well, you will come back at 1:30?" 

“Yes, I will come back at 1:31 

And when I come, there isn't standing- 
room, Jammed, too, to hear what I have 
to say on how to do better farming. And 
the best farmers will say, ‘I wouldn't 
have missed your talk for a_ thousand 
dollars.””. And the poor, ignorant renter 
will come around and say, with tears roll- 
ing down his cheeks, ‘“‘God bless you! 


Keep a-going.”’ 
Make Colors “Fast” 


It might be well to take precautions to 


“set the colors” in gingham and other 
fabrics, at the time the shrinking is done, 
before making them into new garments. 
Any chemical substance used to set col- 
ors is called a mordant. Common house- 
hold mordants are as follows Brine, su- 
gar of lead, alum and vinegar. They may 
be used in the following proportions: To 
one gallon of water add one-half cupful 
of mild vinegar, or two cupfuls of salt, o1 
one tablespoontful of powdered alum, or 
one tablespoonful of sugar of lead. (This 


latter is a on, and should be kept out 
of reach of children.) 

In most « allowing 
several hours in the 
ficient, altho with salt 
tions, no harm is done if 
over night. The 
be thoroly dried before being 
always hang in the shade, 


for pinks; brine for blacks and reds; sugar 


pots 


the material to 
mordant 
and 


ses, 


soak is suf- 





gar solu- 
material 

should 
washed, and 
Vinegar 


the 
material 


soaks 


is best 


of lead for blues and browns; and alum 
greens, lavenders, purples, ete. 

To freshen colors, soak the garment in 
a weak solution of borax before washing 
\ little ox-gall in the borax water will 
help to keep weak: colors bright.—Miriam 

Haynes, Colorado Agricultural College, 
fort Collins 
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| 
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SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


OLD MOTHER WEST WIND SERIES 


COPYRIGHT 1910 BY LITTLE, BROWN & CO 








MRS. GROUSE GOES TO BED 


(BY THORNTON W. BURGESS) 





Mrs. Grouse is somewhat particular as | Grouse sat on a branch of the hemlock 
to where she sleeps. She has reason to | tree, smiling and watching the million 
be, has Mrs. Grouse, for there are old | little snowflakes sifting down and sifting 
Granny Fox and Reddy Fox and Shadow | down. Just before it became really dark, 
the Weasel, not to mention Jimmy Skunk | she took a good look all about, to be 
and Billy Mink, all of whom are much | sure that no one was watching, and then 
given to roaming through the Green For- {| —what do you think she did? Why, she 
est at night-instead of sleeping, as Mrs. | just dived head first down into the deep- 
Grouse insists honest folks should. And | est, softest pile of snow, and worked her 
there is Hooty the Owl, whose fierce hunt- way along for several feet. Then she 
ing cry often and often wakens Mrs. | turned around two or three times, flutfed 
Grouse from pleasant dreams to shiver | out her feathers, made herself very com- 
for a minute. She knows that there is | fortable, and tucked her head under her 
not one of them but would be glad of a | wing. 
meal of plump grouse, By daylight she “I love the gentle snow that falls 
has no fear of them. Then her strong, 


swift wings will carry her to safety in the 
too, 
and by daylight are always quite polite to 


twinkling of an They know it, 


eye. 


Grouse. 
Grouse is a 


Mrs. 


So Mrs. little bit fussy 


With blanket soft a 


nd light 


here; 


fear. 


And turns the world all white; 
It makes the very nicest bed, 


“Though Hooty’s eyes are big and round 
ae He 


Bhs Maye can not see me 
to where she sleeps. There is a certain From Granny Fox and Jimmy Skunk 
big -hemlock tree whose great green I've not a thing to 
branches made the snuggest of friendly 


hiding places, and in this for a long time 
under 
any- I 


her head 
knew 


Mrs 
her wing 


had tucked 
every night; nobody 


Grouse 


thing about it, for always, before she flew 





do not care the 


“Jack Frost may blow his coldest blast, 
The storm rage high and low, 

least wee 

Down here beneath the snow.” 


bit, 


up there, she made very sure that no one 

was about to see her. But Mrs. Grouse Almost before she had finished saying 
prefers to be on the ground, and if she this, Mrs. Grouse was fast asleep. ‘The 
had felt at all safe, she would rather have | snowflakes sifted down and filled up the 
slept on the ground than in the friendly hole that Mrs. Grouse had made when 
hemlock tree. Sometimes, when fierce | she plunged into the snow. Late that 
Mr. North Wind blows, she shivers a little | night it stopped snowing, and the moon 
in spite of her warm cloak of feathers. came out. 

There came a day when down through Then Granny Fox and Reddy Fox start- 
the bare branches of the Green Forest ed out to hunt, for they were hungry. 
sifted a million little snowflakes Mrs They came down from the far-away Old 
Grouse watched them pile up and pile up Pasture to the Green Forest. It was hard 

a great soft blanket on the ground—and | work wading through the snow, and by 
she smiled as she watched, for Mrs, | and by they sat down to rest. Though 


Grouse had a plan 














the most splendid plan, 





they didn’t know it, they were almost over 



































for a good night's rest The black shad- Mrs. Grouse, who was dreaming of irm 
ows came creeping through the Green spring days 
Forest very earl that day, and M (Concluded next week) 
| MCCML = 
For Beauty and Comfort 
One-Button Aristo 
A natty and serviceable model that will 
look well on most every occasion. The very 
shoe most favored by society women for 
afternoon wear. A patent kid with a dull kid 
collar, and a single strap across the instep 
which will be appreciated by women who like 
a low cut design, but cannot wear a pump. 
Send us your name tor our 
booklet on correct footwear 
THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS.. U.S. A. 
oa a 
eo cit ee ee ————s—t—(C 
When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
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Our Weekly Sabbath School Lesson 


BY HENRY WALLACE 


— >) 





not always epply to the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath 
School Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes 
as may occasionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Weekly Sabbath School Lesson must 











not be reproduced by any other paper untii special written permission has been obtained. 





Review 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 


‘for June 25, 1916.) 


As in the preceding quarter, the les- 
sons of the last quarter are mainly in 
the book of Acts, in fact, all but two, 


the Waster lesson and the temperance 
lesson. They begin with the conver- 


sion of Saul, and tell of some of the: 


missionary work of Peter, and of Paul, 
Barnabas and Silas, and the giving of 
the gospel to the Gentiles. 

The first lesson tells of the conver- 
sion of Saul of Tarsus, one of the most 
significant and far-reaching events re- 
corded in the Acts of the Apostles. He 
was evidently a man of blameless life, 
phenomenal ability and burning zeal, 
precisely the instrument needed by the 
Jewish hierarchy to wipe the followers 
of Jesus of Nazareth from the face of 
the earth. He held the clothes of those 
who stoned the martyr Stephen. As 
an officer of the sanhedrin, he entered 
the houses of Christians around Jeru- 
salem, arrested men and women, and 
comniitted them to prison. He perse- 
cuted them even unto strange cities. 
But Jesus had need of this earnest, 
able, sincere, but misguided man. Jesus 
Himself meets him in the way to Da- 
mascus, and in a manner that Saul 
could not fail to understand as a reve- 
lation of the Divine. For three days, 
he was blind, and neither ate nor 
dran! Then, in response to a vision, 


Ananias came and laid his hands on 
him, .nd he received his sight. After 
that he went into the synagogues and 
proclaimed the fact that Jesus is the 
Son of God. He narrates the account 
of his conversion on three separate 
occasions, always holding that Christ 
appeared to him in person. 

The second lesson tells of the heal- 
ing of Aeneas, at Lydda, who had kept 
his bh d for eight years, being palsied. 
From Lydda, Peter goes over to Joppa, 
at the request of two men whom the 
Christians send after him on account 
of the death of one of their number, a 


woman named Tabitha, noted for her 
good deeds and alms. He finds many 
friends there, and they gathered 
around him, showing him garments 
that Tabitha had made for the poor. 
He puts them all out, kneels down and 
prays, and then told the woman to 
arise. Tabitha opened her eyes, saw 
Peter, and sat up. Many, hearing of 
this, believed on the Lord, and Peter 
made Joppa the center of his mission- 
ary operations for a long time after 
this 

The third lesson deals with the sec- 
ond—or perhaps the first—instance 
where the offer of salvation is made 
outside of the chosen people. The 
Christians were still regarded as a sect 
of the Jews, differing from the rest 
only in the belief that Jesus was the 
long-promised Messiah. It seemed im- 
possible for them to outgrow their 
prejudice against all people who were 
not, strictly speaking, of the seed of 
Abraham. It therefore became neces- 
Sary for the risen Lord to take the 
Matter in His own hands. So He 
brought together Peter, the spokesman 
of the apostles, and Cornelius, a Roman 
Official of high standing and character, 
who had already accepted the doctrine 
of the true God and the code of morals 
laid down in the Old Testament, and 
who had even adopted the Jewish 
hours of prayer. This was done by two 
Visions, one to Cornelius, in which he 
Was told to send to Joppa for Peter; 
the other to Peter, in which he saw a 
great sheet let down from heaven, con- 
taining all sorts of animals that the 
Jew regarded as unclean and unfit for 
food. When Peter refused to partake, 
the Vision was repeated a second and a 
third time, and he heard a voice saying: 
‘What God hath cleansed, make thou 
hot common.” As he was pondering on 
this, three men came from Cornelius, 
and in obedience to the Spirit, he went 
With them. He found Cornelius with 
4 Company of friends, and preached to 





them Christ and the resurrection. To 





ae 


Peter’s surprise, while he was yet 
speaking, the Holy Spirit fell upon this 
Gentile audience. He recognized this 
as the Divine approval. God had put 
the Jew and Gentile on an absolute 
equality. 

The fourth lesson is the Easter les- 
son, and is taken from I Corinthians. 
Here and there in the early churches, 
falce teachers appeared, who admitted 
the future life, but denied the resurrec- 
tion of the body, insisting that moral 
renovation of believers was the only 
resurrection to be expected. So, when 
writing a letter.to the Christians at 
Corinth, who had been converted un- 
der his ministry, Paul proceeds to pre- 
sent the facts concerning it in a most 
straightforward, unanswerable way. 
He mentions those who saw Jesus af- 
ter the resurrection: Peter; the twelve, 
both separately and all together; 
Thomas, who doubted but was con- 
vinced; and, more than that, five hun- 
dred of the brethren at once. He also 
mentions that he himself saw Him, 
and could not be mistaken. He then 
goes on to show the consequences that 
must follow the denial of the resur- 
rection: If there is no resurrection, 
then Christ did not arise from the 
dead. If He did not arise from the 
dead, He is not our Messiah, and His 
death has no atoning value. He said 
He would arise. Unless He did, then 
He was mistaken. If He did not, what 
hope have we of the forgiveness of our 
sins; what evidence that He still lives 
and reigns? If Christ did not arise, 
what hope have we that we will ever 
see our loved ones who*have died? He 
tells the Corinthians that Christ is now 
reigning, and will reign until He shall 
have put all His enemies under His 


feet. 

In the fifth lesson we are told of 
Peter’s miraculous deliverance from 
prison. Probably for the purpose of 
pleasing the Jewish leaders, Herod 
proceeded to persecute some of the 
Christians. After putting James to 


death by the sword, he puts Peter in 
prison during the time of the pass- 
over. He was guarded day and night 
by four bands of soldiers, four in each 
band guarding him for six hours. The 
church in various parts of the city 
prayed for him. While he slept, a light 
shone about him. An angel told him 
to rise up quickly, and his chains fell 
off. Peter and the angel passed thru 
the barred doors and passed the vari- 
ous guards. To Peter, it seemed but a 
beautiful dream. In a familiar street, 
the angel left him, being no longer 
needed; and Peter goes on alone to 
Mary’s house, where he knows the dis- 
ciples are gathered in prayer. He tells 
them of his experience, and then goes 
out of the city to a place of safety. 
Many believed on the Lord when they 
learned of this miracle. 

The sixth lesson tells of the mis- 
sionaries at Antioch. When the great 
revival at Jerusalem was broken up, 
several years before, by the persecu- 
tion which followed the martyrdom of 
Stephen, those who returned to their 
homes could not help telling the glad 
tidings of the crucified and risen Sa- 
vior, and of the great spiritual enlight- 
enment which followed the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit. Among them were 
many from Antioch. A great many of 
the Greeks there believed, and the 
church at Jerusalem, hearing about 
this, felt that this preaching of the 
gospel to the Gentiles must be investi- 
gated. They sent Barnabas to investi- 
gate, and under him the work spread 
and “much people was added unto the 
Lord.” He decided that Paul, of all 
men, was the one best qualified to 
carry on this work. They worked there 
a year. Antioch became the center 
of missionary operations. The tidings 
of this new gospel spread, and soon 
reached the ears of Sergius Paulus, the 
pro-consul, an intelligent, thinking 
man. When Elymas, the sorcerer, saw 
this, fearing he would lose his own po- 
sition of power, he tried to turn the 
pro-consul aside. Paul tells him he 
shall be blind for a season. This mir- 





acle naturally made a great impression | abroad, and their talks attracted pub- 


on the pro-consul and the entire com- 
munity, and many believed. 

The seventh lesson deals with the 
synagogue at Antioch of Pisidia. Here 
Paul and Barnabas attended public 
worship, and were invited to address 
the people after the reading of the law 
and the prophets. In the course of his 
sermon, Paul tells them that he has 
come to declare the glad tidings, that 
the forgiveness of sins is now possible 
thru Jesus to every man, whether he 
be born Jew or Gentile. Many of the 
Jews did not like it, but the glad tid- 
ings evidently delighted the Gentiles. 
There was evidéntly great excitement 
during the whole week over this new 
doctrine. The synagogue would be 
crowded, and crowds would be stand- 
ing outside, all deeply anxious to know 
the meaning of this new gospel which 
gave the Gentiles the same religious 
privileges that the Jews had enjoyed 
since the time of Abraham. The more 
strict Jews began to find fault. A num- 
ber of prominent women, noted for 
their religious zeal, so prejudiced the 
work in the minds of the authorities 
that open persecution was begun, and 
the apostles were obliged to leave. 

From Antioch they went to Iconium, 
where much the same thing occurred, 
and they had to leave after a time, go- 
ing to Lystra (Lesson 8). Here they 
began the work, preaching in all sorts 
of public places. Here Paul healed the 
man who had been a cripple from birth 
—and the people wanted to worship the 
apostles as gods. Paul preached to them 
of the true God. The old enemies fol- 
lowed them and stirred up the people, 
until finally they stoned Paul and left 
him for dead. Paul and Barnabas then 
went to Derbe, and then back to Anti- 
och in Syria, where they told the 
church how “God had opened a door of 
faith unto the Gentiles.” 

The ninth lesson tells of the great 
church council at Jerusalem, to deter- 
mine the status or standing of the Gen- 
tiles in the Christian church. Four 
speakers are mentioned. Peter sided 
with Paul in holding that thru Christ 
both Jew and Gentile are saved. Paul 
and Barnabas told of the mighty work 
among the Gentiles. James quotes 
Amos to prove that Judaism was but 
a preparation for Christianity, and he 
suggests that they put no unnecessary 
burden upon new converts. The coun- 
cil put their decisions in writing, rec- 
ogniizng the Gentiles as brethren, not 
requiring circumcision. These four 
men went to Antioch and delivered this 
letter, and the Christians at Antioch 
rejoiced at it. Paul and Barnabas 
stayed there for some time. 

The tenth lesson tells of the intro- 
duction of the gospel into Europe. Af- 
ter a time, Paul decided to re-visit 
the churches established on their first 
missionary journey. He would not 
consent to Barnabas taking John Mark 
with him, so they go together, and Paut 
takes Silas. In southern Galatia, he 
meets Timothy, and invites him to go 
with them. In Galatia they establish 
the churches to which the epistle to 
the Galatians was written not long af- 
terwards. In some way the Holy Spirit 
constrained him from trying to estab- 
lish churches in what we call Asia 
Minor. So they go to Troas, where 
Luke seems to have joined them. Here 
Paul has a vision, asking him to come 
over into Macedonia. He goes to Phil- 
ippi. Here they find a few Jewish 
women who are in the habit of meet- 
ing in a certain place for prayer. Here 
they talk to the people. A woman of 
Lydia, a seller of purple, is converted, 
and she and her household are bap- 
tized. The apostles are invited to stay 
in her home, which they do, going to 
these meetings each week. From this 
small prayer-meeting has reached out 
an influence which has changed the 
civilization of the entire world. 

The eleventh lesson is taken from 
Paul’s epistle to the Galatians, and 
deals with two subjects of vast impor- 
tance in the Christian life—the resto- 
ration of the erring, and the support 
of religious teachers. He brings out 
the necessity for mutual helpfulness 
and sympathy, and also for every man 
to try to overcome his own weakness- 
es. He urges that wherever we have 
opportunity, our life should be spent 
in doing good, helping the weak and 
discouraged, and lifting up the fallen. 

The last lesson deals with the im- 
prisonment of Paul and Silas, and their 
miraculous deliverance. 
been worshiping every Sabbath for 
some time at a place of prayer on the 
river bank, where a number of Jewish 
women met. This was soon noised 





They had | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


lic attention. Crowds foflowed them, 
among them a young woman under the 
control of an evil spirit. Paul cast out 
this spirit, thereby arousing the en- 
mity of those who profited by her pow- 
ers of divination. A mob was raised, 
and Paul and Silas were cast into pris- 
on. At midnight, while they were sing- 
ing praises to God, an earthquake 
loosed the bands of the prisoners. 
When the keeper of the prison drew 
his sword to kill himself, to escape 
being put to death for neglect of duty, 
he was arrested by Paul's voice telling 
him they were there. At this, he came 
to them in trembling, saying: “Sirs, 
what shall I do to be saved?” Paul’s 
answer, in brief, is the answer that 
must be given to every inquiring soul: 
“Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou 
shalt be saved, thou and thy house.” 
The jailer took them to his own room 
and made them comfortable; and he 
and all his were straightway baptized, 
and there was great joy in that prison 
and in that family. 





Extra Dressing 


To Hearts and Homes: 

When making a dressing for chicken or 
meat, make more than is needed to fill 
the chicken, put the rest in a small mus- 
lin sack, and roast with the meat, leaving 
room for the dressing to swell In this 
way the dressing is well seasoned, and is 
not mixed with the gravy. 

A READER, 

Miles, Iowa. 





Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow all seams. l0 cents each, postpaid. Order 
by number and give size or age. Write plainly and 
be sure and sign your name and address. 

Owing to limited spaceit is not possible for ua to 
{llustrate more than a few of the very many new 
designs that come out each month. We have made 
arrangements to supply our readers with a ‘Fashion 
Quarterly” illustrating nearly 400 practical styles of 
garments for ladies, misses and children, which can 
be very easily made at home, The latest issue of 
this quarterly fashion book will be mailed to any 
address tn the United States upon receipt of 10¢ 

Special book on embroidery patterns, ‘Embroidery 
for Every Woman,” {Illustrating 200 designs and de- 
scribing how stitches are to be worked, price S¢ per 
copy, postpaid 

Address all orders to Pattern Department ef Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 














A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 





Dress—Cut in sizes 6 
to 14 vears. The dress closes at the front 
and has a removable shield. 

No. 7838—Ladies’ Shirt Waist—Cut in 
sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Any 
of the pretty figured materials can be 
used to make this waist 

No. 7858—Ladies’ Apron—Cut in sizes 
36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. The 
apron fastens at the back, and has a 
three-gored skirt. 

No. 7$52—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 22 
to 32 inches waist measure. The skirt is 
cut in three gores, and closes at the left 
side of the front. 

No. 7847—Children’s Dress—Cut in sizes 
2,4 and 6 years. Linen, gingham or serge 
can be used to make this pretty frock 


No. 7814—Girls’ 


The above patterns will be sent to 
any address, by the Pattern Department 
of this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each 
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Dr. Hess Dip 
and Disinfectant 














Kills Disease Germs 
Destroys Foul Odors 


Nothing better for disinfecting stables, barns, 
sinks, troughs, garbage cans, outhouses, etc. 
Good alike for home and stable. 


For scab, mange, hog lice, ticks on sheep, fleas. 
on dogs, and all parasitic skin diseases of horses, 
cattle, sheep, dogs, hogs and poultry. 


Pint bottles, quart, half-gallon and gallon cans 
and barrels. One gallon can, $1.00 (except in Can- 
adaand far West). Smaller packages as low as 26c. 


Dr. Bess Fly Chaser 


Doesn’t gum, color or blister. Makes stock 


comfortable. At your local dealer's. 


DR.HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 


THE HELM SANITARY 
HOG FOUNTAIN 


provides an unfall- 
ae supply of 
clean, pure water 
Can be removed 
from place to place 
as required Can 
not be overturned 
or broken, 
ntver get out of 
No valves 
or floats; no ex- 
posed air holes; no 

lcated parts, 
r cannot 
flow back from the 
pan to defile the 
water in the reser- 
voir. Drinking pan 
removableand can 
be cleaned and re- 
placed inaminute, 
Write for our ape- 
te shipment. Liter 











clal free trial offer for immedia 
ture free 


BAIN BROS. MFG. CO., 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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Ventilating Window J “bol Windows, ete ‘Z 
SHRAUGER & JOHNSON COMPANY 

415 Wainut St. antic, lowa 
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the Perfect 


HOG OILER 


ET us send you on 380 days’ 
er 4 trial, without 
one cont. our 
fev ‘heavil built 6 
Be eee ben Gallet 
ra dl y coe lo” aD 
wifi bat ee 


te Swine Ezer 


fs equal to two or three 
other hog olling machines 
place an olling 
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With the Swine-Ezer we will send you 6 

oll free. You will never want any other 

oiler when you see the Swine-Ezer. 

Write today for ful! information 

LISLE M 
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STEEL WHEELS 


Strong and durable, because 
they are made on correct 
principles. Thimble skein or 
straight steel axle, we fitthem 
all. We manufacture Farm 
Trucks also with either 
Steel WheelsorWood Wheels. 
Postal card request will bring 
you our Free Catalog. 
HAVANA METAL WHFEL CO. 
Box 18, Havana, Ill. 




















| THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 














How Large a Silo? 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“We intend to keep on our sixty-acre 


farm, twelve to fifteen milk cows, six 
heifers, five calves and one bull. This 
farm joins the local stock yards, and 
we expect to haul out all the manure 
we can get. We have only ten acres 
of pasture. What size silo should we 


build? We expect to start feeding sil- 
age about the first of October, and stop 
when pasture has a good start. We 
would like to have some silage left, so 
as to feed during the summer when 
pasture is short. As soon as corn is 
ready to feed green, we can feed that 


out of the field.” 
On a farm of this type, adjoining 
town, we advise building the silo large 


enough so that the silage may be fed 


the year around. A _ 14x44-foot silo, 
holding about 140 tons, should answer 
the purpose very nicely. Two 12x32- 
foot silos would be better, except for 
the expense. One 14x32-foot silo for 
winter feeding, and a 10x30-foot silo 
for summer feeding would be good. 
Expense not considered, it is wise to 
have the summer silo of narrow diam- 
eter, so that the silage may be fed off 


rapidly enough to prevent spoiling. 
On the more expensive, level types 

of farm land, near the cities and towns, 

we are expecting to see pastures large- 


ly disappear, the pasture land being 
devoted to corn for silage. But this 
movement will be slow, as long as 
speculative holdings are as large as 
they are at present. 
-4 9 4 . 
A Sires’ Futurity Test 
The Maine Agriculturé al College has 
developed a sires’ futurity test, which 


should be 
nity where dairy cattle are raised. 


of interest to every commu- 
The 


introduction of these tests probably 
would do more towards the improve- 
ment of dairy live stock in a commu- 


nity than would be possible in any oth- 
er way. The experimental trial in 
Aroostook county demonstrated won- 
derful possibilities, and it is to be 
hoped that the futurity tests will be- 
come as common as are cow-testing as- 
sociations. 

The only certain way of judging the 
worth of a dairy sire is to test his 
progeny. He may have the markings 
of an ideal sire, and he may come 
from high-producing stock, yet not be 
ale to transmit the desirable qualifi- 
cations to his offspring. It is the ob- 
ject of the sires’ futurity tests to mea- 
sure the production of the offspring 
and then judge the sire, not by his 
physical appearance nor by the record 
of his ancestors, but by the perform- 
ance of his progeny. Such tests would 
single out the best breeding stock, and 
also point out those which should not 
be kept. 

A certain cow under average condi- 
tions might be able to produce 250 
pounds of butter in a year. When 
mated with one sire, the progeny might 
have a performance of 300 pounds of 
butter in a year, and when mated with 
another sire, the offspring might have 
a performance of only 200 pounds of 
butter in the same period. In the for- 
mer instance, the fifty pounds of but- 
ter increase would be credited to the 
sire, and in the latter case the loss 
would be charged to him. The .actual 
test of the progeny in this way is of 
great value to the owner of either sire, 
as, if he is transmitting high milking 
qualities to his offspring, the owner 
wants to keep him to mate with his 
herd, and if his progeny is producing 
less than the cows he already has, he 
would want to sell the animal to a 
butcher. 

The object of the futurity tests, 
which might profitably be done in con- 
nection with regular cow test asso- 
ciation work, simply is to find out 
what each sire is transmitting to the 
offspring in the way of milking quali- 
ties. To be of the greatest value, the 
test should include a number of daugh- 
ters from the same sire, and the in- 
formation would be even more valu- 
able if the previous records of the 
dams were available. The latter in- 
formation would enable one to adjust 
any credit to the sire more intelligent- 
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Try Cow-Ease. Money Back 
If You Are Not Satisfied— 


I will pay you your 

, money back. My 
a personal guarantee 

tshows my own confi- 
dence in this wonder- 
ful fly repellent. 


" COW-EASE 


Keeps Flies Off Cattle and Horses 
Sold by Reliable Dealers Everywhere. 

A gallon of Cow-Ease will spray one cow 200 
times. Its cost is trifling, and it will positively 
keep flies away. Itis perfectly kone’, does 
not gum the hair or blister the skin. 
I know what I am talking about, for I origin- 
ated Cow-Ease fifteen years ago, and have 
sold it to’ hundreds of thousands of dairymen 
and farmers. 
I stand ready to guarantee it—and that means 
I will give you your money back, without fuss 
or argument, if you are not satisfied. Is there 
any stronger argument 
than that? 


A. Clisndases 


Assistant Treasurer. 
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TRIAL ¢ OFFER 


HOUTUVTHDEPTAOSTENT ARAN ATURE RHA UCT 
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E JASE anc ds FRAYE 2R| Carpenter-Morton Co. 
orap t 

of Mencurt River and | 77SudburySt.,Boston, Mass, 
for Canada, above Manufacturers of Cow-Ease 


Trial Offer, $1.50. 
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Established 1840, 
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BLIZZARD filled it 
after rival failed 


‘counting chickens before the eggs wer® 
hatched?” At any rate, the letter at the left, written Decem- 
ber 21, 1915, corrects certain statements that have appeared 
in farm paper advertising and catalogs about the filling of 
Mr. Collom's 75 foot silo, at Somerville, Ohio. The 


BLIZZARD 


Ensilage Cutter 


wd Blizzard Cutter, and it has unlimited elevating ability because it is designed 
zp] did such nice work that }- scientifically right. The catalog explains it all. Other 
a I bought one Ike it.” Buzzard certainties are—simple to understand 

* oe OM nto ; and run—large cutting capacity—even cut silage 
Nesany Z < —steady work—unusual safety—small repair cost 
—long life. 
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Was it a caseof ‘ 





“Tam more than pleased 
with the way your M 13 
Blizzard Cutter filled my 
silo, Weused 75 feet of 
Pipe and it shot over the 
“ah top likea gusher oj! well 
ae It is the easiest ri unning 
A machine have ever 
used or seen in use, 
m4 ““Last season, not being 
‘"Lable to fill the top of my 
silo satisfactorily with the 
Lae ——— Cotter had, I bor. 
rowed Mr, Allie Christ’s 


| 



















Write today 
giving size of silos to be filled and size of en- 
gine you plan using, for valuable sugges- 
tions and free bookle ts—" “Making Silage Pay 
Better,” “What Users Say” and “1916 Blizzard 
Cat: ilog.” Ask for any or all. They're free. 


The Jos. Dick Mfg. Co. 


Box30 Canton, Ohio 


























ly, and in the case of cow test associa- | ever grain ration he desired. All own- 


tions, the data would always be avail- | ers agreed on three milkings a day 
able. The testing work of the cow during the seven-day test. Accurate 
test associations up to the present | records of each milking and of the 


tests were kept, together with the feed 
consumed. The heifer that produced 
the most«fat after corrections had been 
made for her age and stage of lactation 
period, was adjudged the winner. The 
one that produced the next largest to- 


time has been chiefly to single out the 
best producers in a herd. The tester 
also advises in regard to feeding, and 
he recommends that calves from the 
highest producers be saved. Little at- 
tention has been given to actual breed- 





ing methods. The incorporation of a | tal number of pounds of fat in the 

sires’ futurity test along with the keep- | seven days was declared second, and 

ing of the records of the cows would | so on. 

make his work even more valuable | The heifers were all tested in the 

than it is. same barn at the same time, so that 
The sires’ futurity test directed by | the official tester would not have to 


the Maine experiment station had its | spend a week on each farm which had 
origin at a meeting of Jersey breeders | an entry. This plan was of material 
in March, 1912. The test was financed | help to the small breeder, and it was 
by charging an entry fee of $5 for each expensive. By using a scientific 
bull in service in 1912. An entry fee of | correction table, to make adjustments 


less 


$1 for each heifer was charged when for age and stage of lactation period, 
entry was made, and $1 when the per- | it was possible to have reliable and 
formance test was made. By March, | comparable results, even tho all heif- 
1914, six bulls and sixteen heifers had | ers were tested at the same time at @ 


central station. 
The actual production and the cor- 
rected yields of the four leading heif- 


been entered. At a later meeting, in 
June of the same year, the association 
decided to accept entries up to October 


1, 1915, of bulls that complied with the | ers in this test were as follows: 
rules of the contest, and to charge $10 _MIL K P RODU CT ION. 
for a bull and one heifer, and $3 for | = =< 





each additional heifer. 
It was decided to hold the milking 
test in November, be a 


1915, this to | aa 
seven-day test. All the heifers were | 3 
to be tested by one man and in the | © 


Corrected. | 











same barn, the tester to be qualified . : 3597 
according to the rules of the American | NO. 1 .-.----+-.-.-+5-5- 201.1 | 252. 
Jersey Cattle Club, which meant that | No. . cS eee eeeresereses ted Sp 
he must be a representative of the ag- | NO. 3 ..--.--++-++-.++5- | 165.2 | er 
ricultural college. ORS Ry Art Sea eee Pine ae 159 | 182. 
All heifers dropped in 1913 were eli- FAT PRODUCTION 
gible, providing their sires had been Noo 1 [059 ) 12.89 
properly entered and were registered No. ye ci hig ern era eee | 783 | 994 
bulls. By correcting the actual produc- | 7° ° Cr sien enter tase eel ore pe 7.85 10.21 
tion of milk and fat according to age ae 8 64 9.85 





and to lactation period, each animal 
was put on a fair and equitable basis. 
The station furnished hay and pota- 
toes, and each owner who had animals 
entered was permitted to furnish what- 


In ope fat production, the heifers 
ranked 1, 4, 3, 2, but after the correc 
tions had ai n made, they stood 1, 
4,2. Heifer No. 1 was dropped May 13, 





June 16, 1916, 
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THE SILVER FG. CO. 
Satem, Ohio 
Silage Methods’? s 


Give It a Mold-Proof Cut 
, re feeding dairy cows or fat stock, by 

-4 I 3 get our bool:iet on Silverized Silage. 

Kr t » money-making reasons why corn cut I= 
in Silver’s **Ohio”’ makes better silage—packs 
air-tivht in the silo prope rly ferments—con- 

tains ter food value for stock Vrite us 

os for book telling all about it and the 

,table construction of 
sil VET ’s “Ohio” L 
The Logical Silo Filler 

s 7 62 years’ manufacturing experience. 
y er—used by most of the Experi- 

rer ions and Colleges. Famous features. 

Aut : beater feed—spring-proof knives, 
direct ve— friction reverse » single lever con 
tro! Ww speed explosion- proof blower fan, 
enorr 3 a acity [es tine cut, _~ to 
900 t ig. day. gas to big tractor 
power. Book FREE. Ky rite today. 
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5 TONS of skim mulk 


VEG 


Cream Separator — The 
i ssfulin kur 2 ty since 1885. Received Grand Prizes 


“Star” Performer 


s Expositions. Marvel of simplic- 


d loss 
fat in 


“VEGA” 


n about 


AS , Which has 
orable comment by 


nearest Dealer 


The Veza Separator Co., Dept. 19, 
- Ohi 


iality, efficiency, 
yet low in price. 
Fasiest cleaned and assembled-—no 
plicated parts. Fe 
interchangeable 
balancing bowl. Luclosed gears, 
Closest Skimmer o1 the Market 
Recent test of New k State School 


‘of but 


wer discs;all 
no numbers, 








durability and 





























Glazed tile or four kinds wood stave. 
Heul and easily erect Kalamazoo 


Silos when farm labor is the most 
plentiful and cheap, 


Freight Paid to Your Town 


weTiLE OR STAVE 


= GUARANTEED. 





Tile Silos anchored by 









| MALAMAZOO, MICH. 








weight and amply reinforced 


swithstand fire, frost and the hurricene, Far 
superior to Cement—no water proofing required— 
no cos! for paint or repairs.—Lasts @ lie time, 


Hur of pleased customers say:—="Your galvan- 
ized ¢ sous opening door frame and Redwood 
doors can't t be beat.” Your experience wil! be the 
same Let us prove to you the Kalamazoo Quality, 
Seve money, too, by early-in-year shipments 
direct from nearest kiln, on factory to farm 
cooperative sales plan. Ask for booklet and 
details Silo users make best locel agente, 


Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 








Won-Shrinkable --- Practically Ever- 
Worm-Proof, 


fasting. 


Rot-Proof, 


Storm-Proof, Acid-Proof, 


The latest improved silo. 
Billo, choice of lumber. Entire silo creo- 
goted. Special paint for outside. 
‘or coating inside after 
The finest door and door 


Proof Lining 
erection. 


frame on the market. 


Special Galvanized Steel Octagon Roof 


~best manufactured. 
Write Dept, 64 


Manufactured by 
TABER LUMBER CO., KEOKUK, IA. 
ESTABLISHED 1655 
AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


ecause it is the a st in materiais, best tmprove- 


Wh 3 
ments and best construc 


If interested, write for our four-color 
ure, 26x30, Ah if shempton Silo on 


hao 


A wood stave 


for Catalogue 


odern Farm. 
ESTERN ‘Sie COMPANY 
105 tith St, 


Acid- 


ili 
we 
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ze silo the shrewd 
armer |} — 
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u) i levestignte this silo now. 
log and 
prices, today. 


DES MOINES SiLO 


rite for ca’ 
ent low 


& MFG. CO. 


404 Now York, Ave. 
Bes Moines, iowa 





Please mention 





1913, and freshened August 9, 1915; 
heifer No. 2 was dropped June 10, 1913, 
and freshened August 25, 1915; heifer 
No. 3 was dropped May 8, 1913, and 
freshened July 1, 1915; while heifer 
No. 4 was dropped April 20, 1914, and 
freshened September 16, 1915. 

As.an inducement to encourage this 
line of breeding, the American Jersey 
Cattle Club put up a silver loving-cup, 
valued at $100, to be awarded to the 
owner of the winning bull. When a 
bull wins the cup three times, whether 
in successive years or not, the cup be- 
comes the permanent property of the 
owner of the sire, provided the sire is 


owned by the same man at each win- 
ning. 
The tests of the progeny might be 


held at any agreed upon time, and it is 
suggested that June might be a more 
favorable month than November In 
this case, the birth dates for eligible 
heifers should be changed to between 
September 1st of one year and Septem- 
ber 1st of the next year. 

The first sires’ futurity test conduct- 
ed by the Aroostook Jersey Cattle 
Breeders’ Association, under the direc- 
tion of the Maine Agricultural College, 
was a success, and it demonstrated 
the practicability of this system of 
breeding. It is a work which 
interests should encourage in 
way. 


every 





300-Pound Cow Club 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
The dairy cow that will produce 300 


| pounds of butter-fat is not a curiosity. 


She can be found in most every herd 
of dairy cattle, but only in the better 


| herds do we find her in large numbers 


| business profitable, 
| testing 











this paper when writing. | 


or constituting a large per cent of the 
herd. 

It is this class of high-producing 
cows, however, that makes the dairy 
and in the cow- 
associations where detailed 
records are kept, it is always found 
that the 300-pound cow is making a 
good return from her feed. 

Last year’s records of the Porter 
County Cow Testing Association 
showed that the ninety-seven cows 
which produced over 300 pounds of 
butter-fat made an average income of 
$92.73 over the cost of the feed, and re- 
turned $2.44 of dairy products for each 
$1 worth of feed consumed, and now 
the men who have developed a herd of 
these high producers are to be accord- 
ed a unique honor. Those whose rec- 
ords show that they have ten or more 
300-pound cows will be entitled to 
membership in the ‘300-Pound Cow 
Club.” This honor will be granted at 
each annual meeting of the Indiana 
State Dairy Association, and a medal 
bearing the seal of the association will 
be given to each winner. 

Much interest is sure to be shown 
in the membership of this club. Last 
year, with only two cow-testing asso- 
ciations completing their year’s rec- 
ords, there were four men who would 
have qualified for the club. This year, 
with five associations completing their 
year’s work, and many herds doing 
semi-official testing work for the breed 
associations, there should be much in- 
terest and a goodly number of mem- 
bers for the club before the close of 
the year. This club was started as a 
part of the work of the Indiana State 
Dairy Association. The association 
will award the medals and father the 
club'thru the years to come. Only rec- 
ords that are authentic will be accept- 
ed by the committee in charge. At the 
present time, this includes the records 
made in the regularly organized cow- 
testing associations, and the semi-of- 
ficial testing work for the hreed asso- 
ciations, all of which is done under the 
supervision of men from Purdue Uni- 
versity. It is hoped that some method 
may be worked out whereby the pri- 
vate records now kept by many mem- 
bers of the association can be super- 
vised in a way that they will be accept- 
ed by the committee. Membership in 
this club will not only be valuable to 
the wearers of the coveted medal, but 
should be a great stimulus to the move- 
ment for better dairy cows in Indiana. 

C. R. GEORGE. 

Secretary Indiana State Dairy Asso- 
ciation. 

WAR ATLAS. 


A good atlas of the countries engaged 
in the great war is necessary if one is to 
intelligently follow the war news. We can 
supply our readers with such an atlas, 
with large maps, showing the towns, forts, 
railroads, and other desirable information. 
Price, 35 cents each, coin or stamps. Sent 
by mail, postpaid. Address all orders to 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Cream Separator 


SAVES 


Over any other Separator 
or Creaming System 


QUANTITY of cream that no other separator will recover completely, 


particularly under the harder conditions of every day use. 


QUALITY of cream as evidenced by De Laval butter always scoring 


highest in every important contest. 


LABOR in every way over any gravity system, and also over any 
other separator, by turning easier, being simplier, easier to clean and re- 
quiring no adjustment. 


TIME by hours over any gravity system, and as well over any other sepa- 
rator by reason of greater capacity and the same reasons that save labor. 


COST since while a De Laval Cream Separator may cost a little more 
than a poor one to begin with it will last from ten to twenty years, while 
other separators wear out and need to be re- 
placed in from one to five years. 


PROFIT in more and better cream, with 
less labor and effort, every time milk is put 
through the machine, twice a day, or 730 
times a year for every year the separator 


lasts. 
SATISFACTION 


which is no small consid- 
eration, and can only come 
from knowing you have 
the best separator, with 
which you are sure you are 
at all times accomplishing 
the best possible results. 


EASILY PROVEN— 


these are all facts capable 
of easy demonstration and 
proof to any user or in- 
tending buyer of a cream 
separator. Every De Laval 
agent is glad of a chance. 
to prove them by a De 
Laval machine itself— 
without the slightest ob- 
ligation to the prospective 
buyer unless entirely 
satisfied 










If you don’t know the nearest De Laval agent 
simply address the nearest main office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 




















HOG RAISERS 


Superior Self-Feeder 
SAVES MONEY IN FEEDING 


LABOR IN FEEDING 
TIME IN MATURING 


ONLY 


$11.75 


Introductory 
Price 


ONLY 


$11.75 © 


Introductory 
Price 





Matures pigs one month earlier. Saves $1.26 per hog of 250 pounds. Is 6 feet long and 
accomodates 40 to 50 hogs. hese statements can be verified by any state experiment sta- 
tion. Used by Purdue University. The Superior Self-Feeder feeds ear corn, shelled corn, 
or any ground feed equally well, and has one large bin for corn, a small bin for tankage, 
and another one for minerals. Shipped knocked down. e guarantee, money refunded if 
feeder is not satisfactory when received. Keference—lirst National Bank. 

Fr. O. B. LAFAYETTE 


INDIANA SELF-FEEDER CO., Belt Railway, LA FAYETTE, IND. 

















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Fisher’s Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Eges for hatching from selected range flock headed 
by Bradley ar d Thompson bred cockerels. Best of 
Eges per 15, $1.00; 30, 62; 50, 63; 
M B. turkey eges, setting of 11, 64. 
L. S. FISHER & SON, Edgewood, lows. 























R ADLEY'S Barred Rock eggs. Pen 1, hea 1 by 
B" ockere|! scoring 9? 5, $2.50. pen 2—15 5 0 
$2. rar 1ge—10 $4.00 E Ww (¢)lins Mt Pleasant 
Jowa. KR. 2. AS eee 

GH sc0r ng Bar red Plymout! hocks excl usively. 
H's een eges, 61.04 H), 62.50 , 4.50. Batls- 
fac tl b ranteed, E. 5. Ha n, ki 10x ville, lowa, 

pA ED Piymo from Jarge. well 
B h i, healt! 100-86 Mrs. C. O 
Youn raer, lowa 

‘UT rates. V Fishel strain 
( : : hite View Faru 
Mrs. Cla 





LEG EMORNS. 


PPL LLL LPL LL LLLP PPP PPP PPD PPP PP 


SINGLE Come * BROW N Leghorn eggs for 


BU, 2.00; 








100, 4.4 isKe 
INGLE Com f Ww Leg! ) ld 

\ 100-8 I n, Alta va 

QINGLI (omb Brown Leghorn eggs, & > per 30, 

, 6.00 per 100. Asa Anderson, New London, lowa. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


R. Cc. Rhode Island Reds 


und shape 
good, deey rie red; fine w 


selected, Price 


iter layers ges 
per 50, @1.5¢ 





per 
seme 


Newell, low: a 


REDS 


wri for circular 
iwick, it in ,lowa 


A. ® B. “NEATH. 


ork. 


> Tompkins ty 
P.H. THIE! Ke 


boldt Co 

pvc <8. 
in duck Cees from prize 
5 for xe Tennyson, 


M’: AMA MOTH White 


lowa 





ATRKSYV t 


ORPINGTONS. 


VUGS from &. ¢ Buff Orpingtone, 15-€1.00, 1 
4 J.C. Simon, Eagie Grove, lowa 





MEISC ELL ANTON Ss. 


age Comb Riode Island Red and Pe ar] guinea 
\ eggs. Se eact M. B. turkey eggs, 25c 


| Mrs B. F. Herr, Ainsworth, lowa 
we win! W yandottes—prize winning stock—great 
inte riayers. Eggs, €1.00 per 15; 4c each for 50 


or more Fred Van Antwerp, Lolirvilie, lowa 
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)EDIGHRE ED « ‘ollie pupse—Females, 85; two 
7 mo. old male at 615 each; also older 
HEALY, Muscatine, lowa 


choice 
somale es. G.G 


Shepherd and Collie Pups For Sale 


Price Price $5.00 0). Duane Meineche R 2, Jamaica, lowa. 
FOR SAI SALE STAG nee Np PUPS from good 

runners anc lere, €15.00 per paltr. 
T. P. ROYAL, Nevada, rot 





The White Diarrhea Germ 


White Diarrhea is caused by a germ, 
transmitted through the yolk, which mul- 
tiplies rapidly after chick is hatched. 
There is scarcely a hatch without some 
infected chicks, and before you learn 
which ones are affected, they have in- 
fected the whole brood. The germs can 
be killed by the use of preventives and 
they should be given as soon as chicks 
are out of the shell. The only practical, 
common-sense method is prevention. 


How to Prevent White Diarrhea 


Dear Sir: I have raised poultry for 
years and have lost my share of little 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally | 


learned of Walker’s Walko Remedy for 


this disease, so sent for two 50e packages 
to the Walker Remedy Co., A-6, Water- 
Joo, Iowa, (formerly located at Lamoni, 
Ia.) I raised over 500 chicks and neve1 
lost a single one from White Diarrhea. 


Walko not only prevents White Diarrhea, 
but it chicks strength and 
vigor—they develop quicker and feather 
earlier. I have found this company 
thoroughly reliable and always get the 
remedy by return mail. Mrs. L. L. Tam, 
Burnetts Creek, Indiana. 


gives the 


Don’t Wait 


Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds yourchicks. Don’t let 
it get started. Be prepared. Write today. 
Let us prove to you that Walko will pre- 
vent White Diarrhea. Send for box 

n our gu irantee—your money back if not 
Si watisfied a. Walker Remedy Co., A-6, Waterloo, la. 


DAISY FLY KILLER 





placed anywhere, at- 
tracts and kills all 
flies. Neat, clean, or- 
Damental, convenient, 
cheap Lasts all 
Season. Made of 
metal, can't spill or tip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Sold by Dealers, or 
6 sent prepaid for §1. 


HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, 8. ¥. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 




















Poultry Department 


Poultry raleers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultr yw willbec she erfully answered, 














. 
About Eggs 

A reader writes: 

“I am a young farmer’s wife, unused 
to the’ farm. My mother-in-law gave us 
two dozen hens when we were married. 
Some of them lay badly-shaped eggs. 
One hen seems to always lay an egg 
that is flat on one side; others are very 
small. 1 Was told that round eggs hatch 
males, and long, pointed eggs hatch 
females. Is this the case? How am I 
to know which eggs to set? I’m so ig- 


norant that I’m ashamed to ask my 
mother-in-law questions. She knows 
so much about chickens that I fear 
she would not think well of me if she 
knew how little I know. My hens are 
laying well, and look fine. I have two 
hens sitting. When I looked thru an 


tester, some of the shells showed 
weak places. Will these affect the 
hatching qualities of the eggs?” 

Briefly, the rudimentary eggs seen 
in a cluster when a hen is dressed, are 


egg 


each attached by a narrow stem to the 
The eggs it is possible for a 
pullet to lay are all in the body of the 
chick when it is hatched; the number 
that she will lay depends on the care 
receives and the length of her life. 
These eggs are detached one at a time 
from the ovary, and tumble into the 
funnel-shaped opening which leads out 
to the nest. As the egg makes its way 
out with a twisting motion, it is cov- 
ered by the white, membranes and fin- 
ally the shell. If two of the rudiment- 
ary or ova, fall into the funnel at 
one time, they are enclosed in the same 
shell, and form a double-yolk egg. The 
Maine station experiments show that 
531 single-yolk eggs are laid to every 
double-yolk egg, and that 80 per cent 
of the double-yolk eggs are produced 
by birds less than eight months old. 

If the food is too stimulating, two 
yolks may fall separately, but so near- 
ly together that the supply of shell is 
not sufficient, and we get the soft- 
shelled egg. Hens can not ordinarily 
furnish more than one egg shell in 
twenty-four hours; if thru stimulation, 
the second egg is formed before the 
first is laid, the soft second egg lying 
against the hard egg, becomes uneven- 
ly covered with shell, and is crooked 
or flat-sided when laid. The remedy 
is to reduce the feeding and increase 
the exercise. 

Small eggs without yolks are some- 
times laid at the close of a laying pe- 
riod, but they are also the result of 
some foreign body ,which starts the 
albumen glands secreting. This may 
be hardened albumen, coagulated 
blood, a small piece of yolk, and we 
have seen what looked like a worm in 
these small, yolk-less eggs. 

Since we have heard some breeders 
declare that the round eggs hatched 
cockerels and the long eggs hatched 
pullets, and others insist just as em- 
phatically that the round eggs hatch 
pullets and the long eggs hatch cock- 
erels, we do not put much confidence 
in either statement. If you have many 


ovary. 


she 


19 ER 
eeSSs, 


round eggs, try it out by hatching each 
type under a different hen, and then 


punch-mark the chicks. 


In selecting eggs for hatching, we 
are guided largely by the “feel” of the 
egg. You can readily detect a shell 
which feels a little rough—unfinished 
as it were, a shell that sounds tinny 


when touched against another. Breed- 
ers who handle many eggs will under- 


stand the finished feel which comes 
with experience. We have often found 
this type of eggs even to show weak 
spots before the candler, and yet to 
hatch strong chicks. The very dense 
shells are sometimes too hard and 
tough to hatch. No hard-and-fast rule 
can be given. Some breeders would 


discard every egg laid if they set noth- 
ing but absolutely perfect shells. You 
will learn from experience. If the shell 
is noticeably weak, and if the spots are 
so very thin that there is little protec- 
tion from the atmopshere, discard the 
egg, of course. 

It is better to ask questions of prac- 
tical poultry breeders, and laugh good- 
humoredly at amusement over your ig- 
norance. Beginner’s luck is proverbial 

but it is greatly boosted by practical 
suggestions from one who knows. 

T. Patterson, pathologist at the 


Cc. T. 
Missouri state experiment = station, 











~ 
Concrete for Walls 

Concrete walls and foundations are strong, durable and 

They never rot nor disintegrate —no repairs. 


They are 


economical. 
Rats can’t gnaw through. 
permanent. 


Barn Approach with Side Walls 


for instance is easy to build with 
concrete side walls (as illustrated). 
only regular farm 

I-inch boards 
first cost is low 


Requires 
tools and 
for forms. 


some 


-The 


Let Us Help You Build 


Ask any Atlas dealer for Atlas Farm Book which tells what you can 
build in concrete and how to mix, pour and finish concrete. 


coupon below. 


The Atlas Portland 


Members 


Fire can’t ignite. 


When you buy cement, ask your dealer for Atlas. 


of the Portland Cement Association 
New Vork Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 


and there are no after costs. 
When entrance is on ground 
level, the whole approach can be 
built of concrete and also used as 
a feeding floor. 
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Name and Address: ™ hae ciacicae ca a 
says: “An egg, to be of value, should | drink, but none to swim in. Treat the 
be of good size and shape, and be cov- | hen for lice, but do not use the very 


ered with a sound, smooth shell. The 
size and shape of all eggs should be 
the same. An ideal egg should be an 
oblong oval, slightly tapering from one 
end to the other, and should weigh two 
and one-sixth ounces. The old idea 
that round eggs hatch pullets and long 
eggs hatch cockerels is incorrect, for 
a hen lays uniformly shaped eggs reg- 
ularly, which hatch approximately an 
equal number of cockerels and pullets. 
Nothing can be told from the _ size 
and shape of an egg whether it is fer- 
tile or infertile, or whether it would 
hatch a cockerel or a pullet, but the 
shape of an egg is a characteristic that 
is transmitted to the offspring. There- 
fore, use as breeders only the hens 
which produce eggs of correct size and 
shape.” 


Feeding Goslings 

An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“T would be grateful for information 
on the subject of raising young geese. 
I have very good* success in hatching, 
but the young goslings die after a few 
days. They seem very nice, strong 
goslings when hatched. What should I 
feed them? Where should they be kept 


during the day, and where during the 
night? Should I keep them with the 
hen? Should they have all the water 


they can drink? Can they stand insect 
powder, or should the hen they are with 
be powdered? I now have twenty geese 


hatched from twenty-five eggs. 
Goslings should be kept warm and 
dry for the first ten days. In the day- 
time they should be yarded in a tri- 
angular pen made of boards a_ foot 
high, or in a wire yard with the hen, 
At night they should be cooped with 
her, or else covered warmly in a bas- 
ket in the house, but since they do not 
run to the hen as often as chicks do, 
she is of more use at night than on a 


sunshiny 
tion to her. 


day, when they pay no atten- 
The feed for the first few 
days should be bread and water, with 
tender grass or onion tops. They should 
have nothing to eat or drink until they 
are forty-eight hours old. Feed them 


three or four times a day, very lightly. 
When you begin to give them grain, 
give cracked corn, scalded; but let the 
food be three-fourths green food until 
they are on pasture. If you give too 
much grain, they will lose the use of 
their legs and die. Change the yard 
from day to day to fresh grass. They 


should have all the water they want to 





strong smelling powders. Persian in- 
sect powder, if fresh, is reliable. Mix 
coarse sand with their food once a day, 





A New Use for Feathers 


Among the latest uses. to 
feathers are being put is their 
duction into woolen and cotton yarns. 
The feathers are first put a thru a pro- 
cess of feather-tearing (known in Ger- 
many, as “federreissen”), by which op- 
eration the feathers are freed of their 
shafts and other hard portions which 
would interfere with spinning. 

According to an article in The Tex- 
tile World Journal, feather material is 
introduced into yarns in various forms, 
and the soft feathers of the smaller 
birds are chiefly used. Apparently here 
is a new use for the softer, moderate 
length fiber, feathers of our domestic 
fowls, and we may shortly be wearing 
clothing, underwear and hosiery, col- 
ored and made lighter in weight by the 


which 
intro- 


introduction of feather material into 
the yarn from which ‘such goods are 
knit or woven. 


The author of the article states: 

“The samples of feather yarns which 
have been examined by the writer have 
the color of the feather constituents as 
near as possible to the prevailing color 
of the ground yarn, but there is no rea- 
son why the prinicple should not be ex- 
tended in various directions. Feathers 
can be obtained in a large variety of 
useful colors, and now that dyes are 
searce, the yarns could be worked in 
the undyed white state and the colored 


feathers introduced to impart a mix- 
ture effect. Tufts of black and brown 
show quite effectively, and even in 
small quantities would produce the 
natural colored yarns for the hosiery 
trade, where from 5 to 10 per cent of 
color is quite effective for the work. 


feathers 
would 


“The 
yarns 


of 
underwear 


preparation 
intended for 


need to be carried out with the utmost 
care, or the article would prove un- 
comfortable for the wearer. Probably 


a safer scope for their use is in outer 
garments, and there seems no reason 
why such feather-tufts should not be 
useful in imparting nums of color to 
woven goods. From the very light na- 
ture of the structure, their use in tex- 
tile manufacture is not so much for the 
purpose of giving increased weight, but 
rather to modify the surface appear- 
ance of the yarns.”—American Poultry 
World. 
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Land Promoters 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have read with interest your article 
entitled “Reaping the Whirlwind,” ap- 
pearing in your issue of May 5th, and 
wish to call attention to another phase 
of the situation. 

There has been too little said regard- 
ing the evil results of this indiscrimi- 
nate boosting, and I heartily commend 
the article; but, unfortunately, the un- 
scrupulous promoter is not the only 
guilty party. His part is only an ex- 
aggerated form of a bad® system of 
land «i: aling which has grown up, or 
at least ‘has been greatly extended 
since land values began to increase so 
rapidly, about fifteen years ago. 

The system is due in part, no doubt, 


to economic conditions, and in this 
casé t e condition favorable to its de- 
velopment being the rapid increase in 
land values; but it is further aug- 
mented and given an appearance of re- 
spectability by a method of land deal- 
ing practiced by many of our real es- 


tate dealers. 

The unscrupulous promoter is a 
specimen recruited from that all-too- 
numerous Class of individuals who, al- 
tho of usual intelligence, seem to have 
a hazy sense of justice or an utter dis- 


regard for the rights of others. They 
are like the poor, we have them al- 
ways, and, like any other pest, they 


appear in Swarms whenever economic 
conditions make their operations pos- 
sible. 

The method practiced by real estate 
dealers just referred to, and which 
seems to be very favorable for opera- 
tions of the unscrupulous class, is the 
practice of listing land at the seller’s 
price, and taking for their commission 
all they can get above that price. It 
could, of course, be said in defense of 
this method that if the seller agrees to 
it, and g2ts his price, he has nothing to 
complain of, and it can not be claimed 
that it is legally wrong—but let us see 
how it works out. 

In the first place, the seller usually 
asks about all the land is worth, and to 
secure a good margin above his price 
there is a great temptation on the part 
of the dealer to deceive his customer 
about the possibilities of the land and 
conditions generally. But that is not 
all. When prices were advancing so | 


rapidly, buyers became reckless. Mon- 
ey was being made by buying and sell- | 


ing land. Taking advantage of the 
eagerness on the part of the buyers, 
real estate dealers enlisted all classes 
of men as sub-agents—lawyers, insur- 
ance men, bankers and farmers. In 
fact, it seemed as tho about every oth- 
er man was a land agent. Men respon- 
sible cr irresponsible were offered 
commissions varying from one to five 
dollars per acre on all actual sales 


made, if they would locate and bring 
in the prospective buyers, and often 


from one to two dollars per acre simply 
for locating them. The result of all of 
this was that the buyer usually discov- 
ered, shortly after taking possession of 
his place, that he had not only been 
deceived about the possibilities of the 
land and conditions generally, but that 
he had paid from five to twenty dollars 
an acre in commissions, an enormous 
price for the service rendered. I have 
talked with many who have moved 
from central Illinois to north central 
lowa, and I have found it generally 
true, whether buyer or tenant, that 
they have been deceived about the land 
and conditions, and the price of both 
land and rent. Some of them are able 
to stand the loss, and soon adjust 
themselves to the conditions; but there 
are others who are illy prepared to as- , 
sume the responsibility they have tak- 
en, and, as you say, “go back to live 
off their wives’ folks.” 

Somehow, custom seems to blind 
Many to the actual injustice of their 
dealings. Real estate dealers who can 
hot be classed with the aascrupuious 
Promoter, and who are usually consid- 
ered good citizens, re peat to prospec- 
tive buyers the customary exaggera- 
tions, and carefully guard them.so they 


Will find out as little about the country 
8 possible: and the lawyers, bankers, 
surance 1 1en, or whoever their sub- 
agents happen to be, repeat the same 
Stories, when, in most cases, they have 


NO actual knowledge either of the land 

Or of the agent to whom the y are send- 

ing the purchaser. 

mt, is not only the semi-arid region 

belt _ suffered. Parts of the corn 
have h;: id their share. 

acount of +} 1e 


Perhaps, on 
greater possibilities in 





€ corn belt, 


results have not been so 


bad, but the fact remains that, with 
the custom of taking commissions 
above the seller’s price, which often 
means all that the buyer can be de- 
ceived into paying, and the numerous 
sub-agents that have to be protected 
with a good commission, and the cus- 
tom of paying carfare and expenses for 
all who could possibly buy, and can be 
induced to go on their excursions, the 
one who finally buys, pays a commis- 
sion out of all proportion to the serv- 
ice rendered. 

Good, reliable real estate dealers 
are as necessary as any class of agents 
or middlemen, and I believe most buy- 
ers and sellers are willing that they 
should receive a just compensation for 
their services, but there should be 
some uniformity to their changes. Both 
buyer and seller should have the assur- 
ance that they are receiving equal 
treatment with all others under simi- 
lar conditions. The property should be 
quoted at the seller’s price, and he 
should pay the commission, or if com- 
missions are taken both ways, they 
should be uniform, 
lighter accordingly. I am 
that some real estate dealers recognize 
the fact that their 
conducted on a_ business 
have organized accordingly. 

It is a detriment to any locality to 
have it filled up with a lot of dissatis- 
fied settlers who have come with the 
idea of getting rich quick, and it is 
equally bad for the country where they 
came from, if they are forced to return 
with what little money they did have 


basis, and 


left in the hands of some real estate | 
dealer. 
Turning on the light cures many 


evils, and, as you say, it is encouraging 
when the agricultural colleges begin to 
protest against this system, which is 
one of the greatest obstacles to real 





business should be | 


and should be made | 
glad to see | 


| 
| 








agricultural development. No amount 
of protesting will eliminate the un- 
scrupulous promoter; we can have lit- 
tle influence on advancing prices, and 
can restrain but little that almost uni- 
versal desire on the part of all classes 
of people to get something for nothing, 
all of which make possible the unde- 
sirable condition, but a vigorous pro- 
test by agricultural colleges, agricul- 
tural papers, and all business men who 
are interested in the real development 
of the country, against this system and 
its evils, may put some check on reck- 
less spectlation, induce .genuine buy- 
ers to be more cautious, and compel 
real estate dealers to organize and con- 
duct their business with some regard 
for the rules of agency. 
O. B. BATCHELER. 





Signing Petitions 
To Wallaces: Farmer: 

After reading the article in a recent 
issue of Wallaces’ Farmer on the sub- 
ject of the abuse of the petition. I 
would like to give my ideas. This wid- 
owed mother who is trying to bring up 
her boys to be good citizens, asks: 
“What is the matter with our men?” 
My answer is that the man who signs 
John’s petition and then signs Joe’s pe- 
tition against Johns, does not act up 
to his convictions. 

The man who asks our signatures 
may be a nice man and a good fellow, 
but the question is whether his petition 
is worthy, and whether it complies 
with our idea of right and wrong. The 
mere fact that we like the man who is 
passing the petition should not be suf- 
ficient inducement for us to sign it. 
We should never sign a petition or in- 
strument of any kind simply because 








some man asks us to sign it, or be- 
cause someone whom we respect has 
signed it. If we have no definite rea- 
sons of our own for signing it, we had 
better let it alone. 

I want to say to those boys: You 
must rely on your own heads to guide 
you thru life. All of us realize that 
there are better heads than ours, but 
we can not use the other fellow’s head. 
I don’t mean by this that we should not 
be guided by a wiser man’s advice. 
Boys should learn, before reaching a 
decision on any matter, to think it 
thru, and to consult others who are 
supposed to know more. They should 
use every effort to get at the right 
and wrong of the matter; but after 
they have done this, they must form 


their own conclusions, and then act 
upon them. The important thing is to 
really form some definite notions of 


our own. If we do this, no doubt many 
times we will make mistakes, but we 
will profit by our own mistakes. 
‘. E. FERGUSON. 
Pocahontas County, lowa. 





~ . N 
Bloat Cure 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of May 26th, I noticed 
an article on bloat in cattle and sheep, 
giving suggestions and precautions on 
pasturing young clover and alfalfa, and 
also cures after bloat is discovered. I 
give the following for the benefit of 
your readers who may have such trou- 
ble: Give one small tea cup full of 
kerosene and a half pint of sweet milk 
in one dose. It* will give immediate 
relief. I think the trocar or knife will 
never be used aiter trying this remedy. 

J.R. WOLF. 

Carroll County, Illinois. 




















the lowest cost. 


superiority. 


an expensive risk. 


of grain out of the crop. 


weather doesn’t matter. 


Popular 





2. Case separators get the greatest amount 


3. Easiest to operate—fewest belts— 
least amount of power needed. 


4. The cylinders are big enough to ° 
handle damp and wet grain. 


Case Power Always 


In some localities steam is needed. 
In this day of kerosene and gasoline 
tractors we have not neglected steam 
engines, but have maintained leadership. 





You Who Have Threshng To Do— 


whether you’re a grain grower or a thresherman— 
you must insist upon the ome rig that saves the grain and operates at i 


Case sells more threshing outfits than any three other concerns. 
In this day of keen competition, the dominance of Case is a sure sign of 
Top place has been won and held solely because Case has earned 
it through 74 years of experience. 


Why Case Separators Win 


1. All-steel—fire, wind and water-proof 
Don’t gamble with a wooden machine—it’s 


outtit 


Bad 


days. 





The Sign of 
Mechanical 
Excellence 


the World Over 


read it. 


J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Co., Inc. (12) 708 Erie St., Racine,Wis. 


In both the kerosene and gasoline field we 
have been pioneers. 


You know the popularity of Case tractors. 
So whether you want to run your separator 
with steam, kerosene or gas engine you may 
place your faith absolutely in our guarantee. 

We guarantee that any Case threshing 
will do as well or better than 
any other on a given job. 
could you ask for? 


These better threshing outfits made by 
Case have a further insurance — Case 
branch houses are nearby and repairs can 
be obtained in a few minutes or a few 
hours, whereas it would otherwise take 


Write today for our book describ- 
ing Case threshing rigs. 
a party to a purchase until you have 


What more 


Don’t be 
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Good 
Kansas 
Land 
Cheap 


Those who located in Central Kan- 
sas 20 years ago are farmer-kings to- 
day. Their land has made them 
independent. 


Your chance now is in the five 
Southwestern Kansas counties adja- 
cent to the Santa Fe’s new line, 
where good land is still cheap. 

With railroad facilities this country is 
developing fast. Farmers are making 
good profits on small investments. It is 
the place today for the man with little 
money. 

Wheat, oats, barley, speltz, kaffir and 
broom corn, milo and feterita grow abun- 
dantly in the Southwest counties referred 
to. Chickens, hogs and dairy cattle in- 
crease your profits. 

Write for our illustrated folder and 
particulars of easy-purchase contract by 
which you get 160 acres for $200 to $300 
down, and no further payment on prin- 
cipal for two years, then balance one- 
eighth of purchase price annually, inter- 
est only 6%—price $10 to $15 per acre. 


Address 
E. T. CARTLIDGE, 
Santa Fe Land Improvement Co., 
'1871 Santa Fe Bldg. Topeka, Kansas 


NORTH DAKOTA LAND 


God is making more people every day. He is not 
making more land Crop records show North 
Daketa the most successful farming state. North 
Dakota is producing as many dollars per acre as 
etates where land sells for four times as much money. 
Reason: North Dakota with 45,000,000 acres has 
only 635,000 people; lowa witb 35,000,000 acres has 
2,200,000 people. Write for booklet and map showing 
wealth of opportunities and our plan of direct deal- 
ing. J.8. MURPHY, Immigraticn Agent, 500 Line, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 








Ww ANT live agents to help colonize our 
22,000 acre tract in Shallow Water Dis- 
trict Northeast Colorado, adjoining farms 
we sold in the last seven years. We sold 26,000 acres 
mostly to actual settlers. Write for booklet, photos, 
pames of buyers whose crop paid for the land in two 
years. Goodcommission. Platte River Valley 
Land Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


For Sale On Easy Terms. 
Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 








DoYou Want a Good Improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesotat 
If 80, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
«. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN CO., 
Madelia, Minn. 


Minnesota Farms 


for sale on easy terms. Write for my bargain 
list and special views. 


A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minnesota 
Rosebud, Best Corn Country in Montana 


Cheap rates every week. Do you want some, and 
are you ready to buy? Price $12 to $17.50 per acre; 
terme @3 per acre cash. Owners, 

TODD & CARROLL, 
Drawer I, Merchants Bank, St. Paul, Minnesota 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 
' Reasonable prices and terms. Write 


ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 


ONE OF BEST HALF SECTION FARMS 


in northern Iowa. Fair improvements; tiled and 
fenced. Easy terms. For tile plat, price and partic- 
ulars, write 


C. E. PERSON, 

bs Before seeing it. There are 
DON T BUY LAN three kinds of land—good, 
better and best. If on the market for land, don’t 
overlook the land of prosperity of Polk and Mabno- 
men counties. Write 
JOEL NYSTUEN,. 














Estherville, lowa 





Erskine, Minn. 





905 ACRE FARM-—7 miles of Mankato, 2 mi‘ 
o Eagie Lake. ill sell 125 acres separate. 
Would sell stock and machinery with the farm. 
Good terms. Write owner for particulars. Address 
E. D. HART, Eagle Lake, Minnesota. 


' 

Minnesota—No. Dakota— Montana Farm 

Lands Write to me; tell me what you want. I have 
it. H. J. MAXFIELD, Former Commissioner 

of Immigration, 158 E. Fifth 8t., St. Paul, Minn. 


Corn, clover, stock and grain 
Otter Tail County farms; 100tochoosefrom. No 
crop failures. €30.00 to $90.00 on easy terms. Send for 
free ratiroad fare plan, map, booklet and price list. 
Park Region Land & Loan Co., 107 Lincoln Ave., Fer- 
gus Falls, Minn. 











=: STOCK AND GHRAIN FARMS 

in the originally hardwood timber belt of Cen- 
tral Minnesota. Well developed community. De- 
ecriptive list sent free. VAN DYKE & VAN DYKE, 
Long Prairie, Minnesota. 


The best land, $7 30 
LOWA FARMS 72°, Pert corm tend. #70 to 


Get large list Spauld- 





ing & O'Donnell, Elma, Howard County, lowa. 


‘planted 

















[ CROP NOTES 


Short reports onCrop Conditions are invited from 
all sections of our territory. If your county is not 
reported, send ina brief summary of local conditions. 
Postal car¢ reports are sufficient. All such reports 
should be mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 
morning at the latest,in order to be in time for the 
current issue 

Initials following county and state designate the 
part of the state from which the report comes. (n) 
signifies northern part; (c) the central; (ew) the 
southwestern, etc. 




















IOWA, 

Woodbury County, (wc) Iowa, June 7th. 
—Cool weather. Good rain the Ist. Oats 
and alfalfa growing fast. Alfalfa soon 
ready to cut. Ideal corn plowing weather, 
and few over corn first time. Wire worms 
and other insects have been bad. Early 
potatoes maturing fast. Rather short 
crop of colts and pigs. Cattle doing well. 
—Roy A. Uhl. 

Sac County, (wc) Iowa, June 7th.—Pas- 
tures fine. Clover hay a little short; most 
of it in bloom. Lots of corn planted over. 


Some are half thru plowing the first time. 
Oats looking good. Some alfalfa looks 
fine. Pig crop good. Not many cattle on 
feed. Hogs pretty well shipped out.— 
J. A. Richardson, 

Louisa County, (se) Iowa, June 9th.— 
Corn planting all done. Considerable re- 
planted, Cultivating begun; weeds com- 
ing fast. Poor week for farming; rained 
all week, but is clear and bright today. 
lastures fine. All stock doing well. Fruit 


prospects fair. This has been a late spring, 


cool and wet. Quite a bit of tiling done 
this spring, and we need more of it. Oats 
look well; winter wheat not very good; 
some hardly worth leaving. We need 
warm weather for corn, which needs cul- 
tivating.—Clyde S. Duncan, 


Montgomery County, Iowa, June 9, 
—The weather has turned quite cool. Most 
of the corn that had to be replanted was 
of the 1914 crop of Not very 
good weather for putting up alfalfa hay; 
too cloudy and rainy. Most of the corn 
plowed over the first time, and some the 
second time. to be an aver- 


(sw) 


seed corn. 


There seems 


age pig crop.—W. J. Adams. 
Adams County, (sw) Iowa, June %th.— 
Weather has been cold, with showers the 


last ten days. Corn has not been growing 
much; corn that was replanted has 
on finely; fields generally clean, with early 
corn about eight inches high. 
Winter wheat, early oats and barley just 
ready to head. New crop of clover will be 
large and will soon do to cut. Other mea- 
dows good. Pastures best in several years 


come 


at this time of year. Stock of all kinds 
doing fine.—A. R. Calkins. 
Lea County, (se) Iowa), June S8th.—A 


cold, drizzling rain from the north today. 
We have a good fire every day now, in 
order to keep comfortable. The weather 
is very discouraging for a corn crop; hard- 


ly one-half is planted yet, and it is too 
wet to do anything this week. It is five 
weeks today since we plowed, and the 


gang plow is still standing there waiting 
for it to dry up. We have only done three 
days’ work in the fields since May 11th. 
Corn that is up is a poor stand. Oats and 
grass fair. Pastures good. Stock in good 
shape. There will not be many apples, 
especially winter varieties. No cherries 
and peaches. Strawberries plentiful, but 
are rotting from too much rain.—F. H. 
Krebill. 

Van Buren County, (se) Iowa, June 7th. 
—Unfavorable weather for corn; wet and 
cold. Corn not nearly all planted yet; a 
great deal of corn planted over. Seed good, 
but ground wet and cold. Oats look fairly 
good. Meadows very good. Pastures have 
plenty of grass, but the grass is washy; 
no fat in it. Pig crop light; not half as 
many as usual. Not many cattle on feed. 
Stock cattle look fairly well. Fat hogs 
searce. Average colt crop. Apples are a 
slim crop. No peaches. Strawberries are 
plentiful where people have vines. No 
cherries.—Bert Eggleston. 

Lee County, (se) Iowa, June 8th.—More 
cold, wet weather; temperature about 50 
degrees; cold northwest winds. Only half 
of the land plowed for corn, and nearly 
every acre that was planted has been re- 
planted, and now the prospects are not 
much better. Oats looking fair. Good hay 
prospects, but clover is neayly all killed 
out. No corn or hogs in the country. 
Poorest prospects for crops known on the 
prairies. Potatoes, half a crop. Not many 
apples. No cherries or peaches. Half of 
the wheat plowed up; the balance in fair 
condition.—F. N. Jacks. 

Polk County, (c) Iowa, June 9th.—Corn 
plowing well under way, and most corn 
has been cultivated once and is looking 
clean. The stand of corn varies greatly. A 
good deal of the early planted was affect- 
ed by the cool, damp weather, and is a 
poorer stand than the late planted. Spring 
wheat and oats show good color and stand, 
but winter wheat is about two-thirds of a 
normal stand. All fruit except peaches 
is quite promising. Strawberry shortcake 
is on the daily menu.—Victor Felter. 

Lyon County, (nw) Iowa, June 9th.— 
Most everybody is plowing corn. Some 
corn replanted on account of poor seed. 
We have been having rather cold weather 
the last few days. Small grain looks well. 











The pig crop is about the average. Pas- 
tures look well now and cattle are also 
looking good.—K. H. H. 

aylor County, (sw) Iowa, June $th.— 
We have had lots of rain and cool weath- 
er. Corn looks a little yellow and poor in 
wet places. Oats making good growth. 
Meadows good. Lots of grass and white 
clever. Farmers very busy now, plowing 
their weedy corn; some going over the 
second time. Stock doing well. Pigs colts, 
and calves fine. Potatoes look fine on 
dry ground; old potatoes scarce. 3uyers 
out hunting lambs; not many here. Hogs 
a little scarce, that is fat ones. No cattle 
on feed here. Bees doing lots of swarm- 


ing. Most all done corn planting. Lots 
of it planted in June. Hope for warmer 
and dry weather. Roads fine. Lots of 
strawberries here.—J. T. Dowell. 

Iowa County, (ec) Iowa, June 9th.— 
Weather very wet and cool. Small grain 
and hay looking good. Corn slow and 


weedy, on account of wet weather. Pas- 
tures good. Stock looking well. Roads 
washed and muddy. Weather looks bet- 
ter today.—Fred L. Tinkle. 

Ringgold County, (sc) Towa, June 10th. 
—Fair weather again. Nights are cold all 
the time. A good shower Monday night. 
Some corn not up yet. Some corn not cul- 
tivated once yet. Oats promise a good 
crop. Large strawberries; and lots of 
them. Not many young colts. Young pigs 
growing nicely. Farmers getting 30 
cents for butter-fat in Des Moines.—E. F. 
Rundlett. 

Franklin County, (nc) Iowa, June 10th. 
—A heavy downpour of rain on June Ist 
packed the fields quite badly, but we have 
more rain than the last 
week. Five days out of the last six have 
been fine for field work, but too cold for 
corn to grow well. Temperature mostly 50 
to 60. A few fields have been planted dur- 
ing the last c, but most everyone has 
been cultivating or harrowing. Some corn 
considerably hurt by blown by a 


are 


had no needed 


weel 


sand 


strong northwest wind on Wednesday of 
this week, where ground had not beey 
stirred since the downpour of June Ist. 
The use of the weeder will effectually 


Oats, pasture and meadows 
Jas. T. Thorp. 

Hancock County, (nc) Iowa, June $th.— 
Lots of cold, weather. Most of the 
plowing was to do this spring, as it was 


prevent this. 
looking fine 
, 


wet 


almost impossible to plow last fall except 
on well tiled land. Most of the corn in, 
and is coming nicely. Oats look well. 
Clover badly winter killed, The usual 
crop of pigs seems to be doing well. Ap- 


ples and plums will be plentiful. No cher- 
ries. Berry crop promises to be_ good. 
Gardens backward, but doing well for the 
cold, wet weather we have had.—Corre- 
spondent. 

Dubuque County, (ec) Iowa, June 1st.— 
Corn is practically all up, and farmers are 
ready to start cultivating. New seed and 
late planting gave the best stand. Cut- 
worms working on sod land. Small grain 
and pastures looking fine. Pig crop about 
the average. No cherries this year.—R. F. 
Roth. 

Story County, (c) Iowa, June 2d.—Con- 
siderable corn planted over. Corn looking 
well; but a great number of thin fields. 
Oats doing well. Meadows improving. 
Pastures good. Not many cattle or hogs 
on feed; nearly all shipped out. Corn 
plowing is on in earnest. Not much wheat 
or alfalfa here.—E. B. C. 

Jackson County, (ec) Iowa, May 31st.— 
Weather conditions ideal for hay and 
emall grains, unless oats should grow too 
heavy and lodge. Corn planted and some 
large enough to cultivate. Plenty of rain, 
but ground in good condition. The two 
creameries at Preston doing a large busi- 
ness. Cattle are in ftne shape, as grass 
seems quite well supplied with solid mat- 
ter to furnish nutrition for growth. Swine 
are in good shape, with no reports of dis- 
ease, Business in good, normal condition. 
—Wm. Brown 

Madison County, (sc) Iowa, June 1st.— 
Small grain and grass doing fine. Have 
had lots of rain. Need warmer weather 
for the corn. There has been lots of corn 
replanted, especially on flat, wet land. All 
stock doing well; not much disease of any 
kind among the stock. There will be a 
fair crop of apples if nothing happens to 
them. A few men sprayed their orchards, 
Oats, 25 cents; corn, 70 cents; hay, $8; 
potatoes, $1.60; hogs, $9; good milk cows, 
$100 each.—C. J. Young. 

Wright County, (nc) Iowa, May 31st.— 
First corn planting about done, but many 
will have to replant. Good seed corn is 
searce. Small grain looks fine. Plenty of 
grass in pastures; grass for hay big. Clo- 
ver is mostly frozen out, especially what 
was cut twice last year. No sickness 
among live stock. Everything has a good 
price. Apple and plum trees full of blos- 
soms this spring, and no frost to damage 
them.—Wiert Johnson. 

Mills County, (sw) Iowa, 
Plenty of rain the last week. Much corn 
has been replanted. Stand will not be 
very good. Wheat, oats, alfalfa, clover 
and timothy are looking fine. Quite a few 


June 2d.— 


colts. Cattle and hogs are doing fine; no 
disease. Lots of strawberries.—W. C. 
Byers. 


Hardin County, (c) Iowa, June 1st.— 
Since I wrote last, we have had about 
two inches of rain. Corn all planted, and 
some farmers plowing their corn the first 








time. A good many had to replant. Oatg 
and hay crops look fine so far. All live 
stock looking fine. A fair pig crop. Quite 
a few colts over the country. Quite a bit 
of building going on. Several autos being 
sold, and more will be sold later on.—T, 
A. Martin. 

Shelby County, (we) Iowa, June 3d,.— 
One-third of the corn planted in the week 
preceding May 12th has been replanted, 
The cold, wet weather was a real seed 
corn test. About two-thirds of the corn 
has been cultivated the first time. Alfalfa 
is about 14 inches high. Meadows and 
pastures doing well. Few hogs being sold 
at present.—Herluf Hansen. 

Polk County, (c) Iowa, June 2d.—The 
past week has been excellent corn weath. 
er. Farmers busy plowing corn. Some are 
crossing the second time.. Quite a few 
farmers replanted, as the old corn of 1914 
crop failed to grow. Corn is weedy and 
late; hardiy an average stand. Small 
grain looks fine; also meadows. Hogs in 
excellent condition. Cattle doing well on 
pastures. Look out for a short corn crop, 
There will be lots of soft corn this fall— 
A. W. Rice. 

Ringgold County, (sc) Iowa, June 2d.~ 
Big rain the night of June Ist. Raised 
creeks, washed out much of corn. Many 
replanting; some plowing corn. Grass 
good, Stock looks fine. Cattle and hogs 
scarce; also young pigs. Not the usual 
amount of colts. Fruit of all kinds hurt 
by the late frost.—W. C. Kimball. 

Wapello County, (sc) Iowa, June 3d.— 
Have had a good week, altho it is a little 

now. Lots of 


cool corn replanted. Some 
ground not plowed yet. Pastures, meae 
dows and small grain fields look fine— 
Ivan Fuller. 

Warren County, (sc) Iowa, June 3d— 
We have had some fine corn weather for 
the last ten days. Wheat has started to 
head. Oats look fine. Some farmers had 


to replant on account of wet and cold 
weather, but early corn is growing fast, 
Hogs, 9 cents; wheat, 85; oats, 50; corn, 
75; not much to sell.—-C. H. Brock. 

Dickinson County, (nw) Iowa, June 3d— 
Pienty of rain. Pastures good: Some cloe 
ver frozen out. Corn planting about fine 
ished; some replanting on account of poor 
seed. An average colt crop, and a good 
pig crop reported. Old corn sells at 7 
cents, some of it being shipped in from 
Oats, 32 cents; cream, 28; eggs, 
18.—Wm. Benzkofer. 

Grundy County, (c) Towa, June 2d.— 
Weather has been ideal for corn the past 
week, and some has been replanted, but 
lots of rain several weeks ago made early 
planting come slow, and it is getting 
weedy. Small grain looks fine so far; also 
potatoes and pastures. Hay promises & 
heavy yield. Two-year-old seeding did not 
survive the winter. There to be @ 
beautiful fruit crop, judging by the blose 
soms, altho lots of cherry trees and all 
peach trees seem to be winter killed. Pig 
crop was never better; big litters, and 
looking well. No disease, Colts about 
as plentiful as usual; no bad luck to speak 
of. Cattle in pastures looking good. Pase 
tures never better. Not many cattle on 
feed. Corn scarce; shome ship in at % 
cents. Hogs mostly shipped out, but old 
f0ws left, altho some Missouri shotes on 
feed that were shipped in last spring. 
Hired help plentiful at $35 a month 
Gustav Treimer. 

Tama County, (c) Iowa, June 2d.—We 
had a nice rain Thursday. A little cool toe 
day. Corn has all been planted, with some 
replanting, and some replanted by hand; 
stand is a little thin. Pastures looking 
good; also meadows, small grain and po- 
tatoes, Average pig crop; also colts and 
calves. Oats, 35 cents; hogs, $9.25; eggs, 
18 and 20 cents; butter-fat, 23 cents— 
John S. Wetzstein. 

Hancock County, (nc) Iowa, June 2d— 
Heavy rain on June 1st. Delayed planting 
and washed some fields badly. A good 
many replanting, on account of the cold 
and wet weather. Grass doing fine, and 
oat¢ look good. Pig crop not up to the 
average. <A good many tile being put in 


Kansas. 


seems 


this spring.—E. D. Hammon. 
ILLINOIS. 
Jersey County, (we) IL, June 8th 


More than five inches of rain has fallen 
in Jersey county during the past two 
weeks. Notwithstanding the excessive 
moisture, corn is doing well, the general 
stand this year being one of the best sé 
cured in a long time. Clover cutting will 
begin generally next week. The first crop 
of alfalfa has been cut, and mowed away. 
The afternoon of the 7th of June, snow 
fell at Jerseyville for a period of two mine 
utes. A heavy cloud swept over the city, 
accompanied by a cold rain that lasted for 
about five minutes, two minutes of thé 
rainfall being mixed with snow. This is 
the first time in the memory of present 
residents that snow has fallen in June, thé 
former record being the middle of May. 
Arthur Thatcher, 

McDonough County, (nc) IIL, June 6th. 
—Too much rain for farmers; but little 
corn cultivated. Corn that is up is very 
grassy; quite a bit to plow and plant yet 
Fly in the wheat, with slim prospects 
a yield. Oats in general look well, except 
wet land. Clover fields all right. Few 
cattle on feed. Little old corn in the crib 
Small pig crop. No foot and mouth dis 
ease; but little hog cholera, Large br’ 
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—_ 
chicks, 
4 the weather to have ducks. 
will be ou only fruit.—W. H. Tumey. 
White County, (nw) Ill, June 5th.— 
Wheat is very poor. Corn is looking very 


but would be more appropriate 
Apple crop 


well, but too much cold weather to grow. 
pastures 2re good, and every meadow and 
pasture '8 covered with white clover. 
mhere Will be a good fruit crop. Pig crop 
jg short. A good many cattle, and lots 
of farmers are getting into the dairy busi- 
ness, Shipping in cows from Wisconsin 
and Tennessee. Chickens, 16 cents per 

und; exes, 20 cents; butter-fat, 28 cents; 
fat hogs, * and 9 cents; stock cattle, 6 to 
gcents; corn, 80 cents. Farmers are well 


along With their crops. Some have corn 
plowed the third time.—Chas. Jordan. 

Menard County, (c) Il., June 9th.—The 
weather is very cool. Showers nearly ev- 
ery day. Some corn not planted. Wheat 
generall) short and thin. Oats fairly good. 
Pastures good. Pig crop is fair. Very few 
hogs and cattle being fed. Very bad 
weather on young chicks; many dying.— 
H. Olson. 

Whiteside County, (nw) IIl., June 9th.— 
Too much rain is the general complaint. 
Considerable corn -had to be replanted, 
owing to low vitality of seed and deep 
planting, and the greediness of the cut- 
worms; yet there is a fair stand general- 
ly, but it is getting very weedy, as less 
than 50 per cent has been cultivated the 
first time. Abundance of grass. Alfalfa 
ready to cut. Stock doing well. The de- 
mand for breeding stock is the best ever. 





, F. Royer. 


County, (we) IIL, June 9th.— 
the county have delayed corn 
Corn only about half planted, 
and many fields to break yet. Very few 
farmers have finished, and some are 
planting over; too wet and cold; very dis- 
couraging for a corn crop. Oats and clo- 
ver are good, except on flat fields. Tim- 


Hancock 
Rains in 
planting. 


othy meadows are good, and pastures 
were never better.—Wm. Rampley. 

Pike County, (we) Ill, June 8th.—We 
have had a little too much rain for the 


benefit of the farmers, as there is a great 
deal of corn that is not planted, especially 


in the low ground and river bottoms. 
Wheat is looking good, considering the 
condition in which it came thru the win- 
ter. Meadows and pastures extra good.— 
Frank Ball 

Macon County, (c) IlL, June 7th.—A 
small acreage of wheat. Oats looking 
fine. Pastures good. Fine stand of corn. 
Not much corn plowed; some fields are 
very weedy Pigs scarce. Lots of rain.— 
Alva C. Davis. 

La Salle County, (ne) IIL, June 9th.— 
Corn late; much replanted; too much rain 
and cold weather. Oats good. Clover a 
poor stand. Very few cattle deft around 
here. Pig crop fair; not many hogs left 
for market. Colts less than usual.—John 


Maland. 

Livingston County, (c) Ill, June 1l0th.— 
Continued and excessive rains for the 
past three and still raining this 
morning, which makes it very discourag- 
ing to farmers. No field work of any kind 
since June Ist, and none will be done be- 
fore the 13th, even if it stops raining now. 
Cultivation of corn an impossibility for 
the past two weeks; most corn has had no 
cultivation; some cultivated once; but not 
an acre in this or adjoining counties has 
been cultivated the second time; stand 
poor and very weedy; farmers getting dis- 
couraged | have resided in this county 
fifty-eight vears, and for unseasonable 
Weather, this beats the record. A’ similar 
condition exists in the entire corn belt of 
Illinois. Oats growing too rank on account 
of rains; prospect not very encouraging. 
Alfalfa raisers are up against a hard prop- 
Gition. Timothy fine. No wheat. No 
fit except grapes. Sweet clover doing 
Well, just like all other weeds. Stock 
Won't eat it unless starved to it.—Joseph 
T, Kay, 

Bond County, (sc) Il., June 9th.—Hav- 
Ig some good rains. Has been too wet to 
cultivate corn for three or four days. Oats 
and meadows coming out fine since the 
rains. Corn mostly plowed over. Alfalfa 
shout all put up. Not much clover. Too 
cold for corn. Hens, 14 cents; eggs, 19 
cents.—J. &. Fowler. 

Christian County, (c) Il., June 1st.— 
heat acreage planted much smaller than 
Usual, and a large part of that plowed up 
_ Spring; balance looks fairly well. 
ass and oats good. Corn a little late; 


ka 
WeeKS, 


Stand good Planting nearly finished. 
— of rain. In some localities very 
‘W pigs, on account of disease among 


hogs last fall.—C. H. Bonnell. 
McHenry County, (nc) Ill, June 2d.— 


hamagd this spring almost ideal, tho 
: her cool. Hay crop practically made. 
mailer acreage than usual. Oats look 


sg Corn a good stand, except where 
* Sed was taken from the crib and not 
and a from wire worms 
hare on, Alfalfa more than half killed 
old A € seeding was more than a year 
Dect “g cherries or early apples. Pros- 
strawbe a big crop of late apples, pears, 
tine erriee, raspberries. Pastures are 
tase of lots of stock being fed. No dis- 
had rng kind among the stock. Have 
any king noUsh rain; no bad storms of 
Want —A. S. Norton. 

abash County, (se) 
ty not over 
£8 bit sown 


trouble 


fl., June 3d.— 
50 per cent of a crop. 
to oats. What remains 








is going to be badly straw-fallen. Oats 
short and weedy. Corn all planted, and in 
fair shape. Spring seeding of clover good, 
but short. Quite a little clover hay, which 
looks fine. Timothy meadows a little 
short.—C. £. Courter. 

Hardin County, (se) IIL, June 38d.— 
Most all the farmers are done planting 
corn, which is coming up good. Plenty of 
rain. Hay crop fairly good. Oats look 
well. Wheat beginnig to turn. Plenty of 
cherries ripe now. Gardens flourishing.— 
Chas. F. Volkert. 

Tazewell County, (c) IIL, June 24d.— 
Weather is a little warmer. Most corn 
planted the fore part of May had to be 
replanted on account of the cold, wet 
weather. Oats look prosperous. Meadows 
and pastures doing fine. No hog cholera in 
the county at present. No peaches nor 
cherries. Apples will be a fair crop. Hogs, 
$9.40 to $9.75.—Wm. J. Hess. 

Whiteside County, (nw) IIL, June 3d.— 
We are having too much rain. There has 
been quite a bit of replanting, on account 
of cold, wet weather. Some cultivating 


done. Oats, meadows and pastures are 
good. Stock doing well.—J. S. Johnson. 
Iroquois County, (ec) Ill, June 2d.— 


The farmers took advantage of the fine 
weather last week to rush along their corn 
planting. Early planted corn came up 
slowly and unevenly, and a portion had to 
be replanted on account of the big rain a 
couple of weeks ago. Corn on high drained 
land is coming up very well. Large acre- 
age of oats showing up nicely. Reports 
favorable for the greatest oats crop in the 
history of this section of the state. Oats 
are now from eight to ten inches high in 
some localities, and a few warm days will 
soon cause them to head. Grass is abun- 


dant. Weather cool since the big rain 
Monday, but everything growing.—M. C. 
Higgins. 


Livingston County, (c) Ill., May 29th.— 
Too much and continued rain and cool 
weather is becoming to be a very serious 
matter so far as tHe corn crop is con- 
cerned. The season is at least three weeks 
late, on account of rain, which prevented 
planting. Fifty per cent of first planting 
failed to come up, on account of rain, and 
farmers were compelled to replant. Some 
were obliged to plant their entire crop the 
second time. No corn cultivated yet, to 
speak of. Planting not finished; weeds 
growing, and it is still raining hard today, 
which will prevent planting or cultivating 
for several days. As to the corn crop, 
farmers are becoming discouraged. Very 
little old corn in farmers’ hands. Pros- 
pects for oats crop fair; was best ever a 
few days ago, but too much rain has and 
is becoming detrimental. Pastures and 
timothy meadows splendid; never better. 
Wheat all winter killed. Alfalfa that 
withstood the winter is oloking fine. 
Sweet clover (like all other weeds) is do- 
ing best of all. I, for one, among the 
many in this section of the corn belt, am 
of the opinion that sweet clover will in 
the end prove more of a detriment to Illi- 
nois farmers than a benefit. Colt crop a 
disappointment. Pigs scarce. Fruit of all 
kinds a total failure.—Joseph T. Kay. 


MISSOURI. 


Daviess County, (nw) Mo., June 9th.— 
Weather too cold, and moisture too great 
to be very good growing weather. Farm- 
ers can hardly work for the rains. Some 
still plowing. Many had to replant. Oats 
wheat, rye and pastures fine. Timothy 
hay, 100 per cent.—J. O. Metcalf. 

Laafyette oCunty, (we) Mo., June 9th.— 
Heavy rains; almost seven inches in 24 
hours, on the 5th and 6th of June, flood- 
ing many hundreds of acres of wheat and 
corn on the lowlands. Much damage was 
done to culverts, and the public high- 
ways. Corn is getting very weedy, and all 
fields need sunshine to dry them up, so 
the cultivators can get busy. Not many 
cattle in the feed lots at present. Pig 
crop about the general average.—Henry 
A. Schaeperkoetter. 

Marion County, (ne) Mo., June 1st.— 
We are having lots of rain; at least three 
inches a week. Corn about half planted. 
We haven't been able to do much here 
for two weeks. Oats look fine; they are 
about twelve inches high, and a good 
stand. Condition of meadows indicates a 
big hay crop. Wheat looks like about half 
a’ crop, but not many acres sown last fall. 
Pastures gre just fine; more pastures than 
stock. Not very many spring pigs; no 
hogs in the country to speak of. Corn is 
too scarce and high. Lots of colts and 
young mules. Eggs, 19 cents; butter-fat, 
26 cents; corn, 80 cents.—Ralph See. 

Harrison County, (nw) Mo., June 2d.— 
Cool this morning. A hard rain and some 
hail the night of May 31st. Some wind. A 
light shower last night. For two weeks the 
farmers were kept out of the fields on 
account of rain. The corn that was plant- 
ed before is badly washed out. <A few 
pieces are a fair stand, but mostly to plant 


over. Corn planting will be late. Grass 
and oats are growing, but grass is soft 
an dwashy. Stock doing very well; no 


complaint of hog cholera, Hogs are selling 
for $9.40; eggs, 18 cents; butter, 20 cents. 
Horses are very soft for work.—S. Mere- 
dith. 

Grundy County, (we) Mo., June 1st.— 
Another heavy rain last night. But two 
or three days’ work in the fields in the 
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-~j Bumper Grain Crops 
Good Markets— High Prices 


Prizes Awarded to Western Canada for 

Sy — Wheat, Oats, Bariey, Alfalfa and Grasses 

The winnings of Western Canada at the Soil Products 

Exposition at Denver were easily made. The list comprised 

Wheat, Oats, Barley and Grasses, the most important being 

the prizes for Wheat and Oats and sweepstake on Alfalfa. 

No less important than the splendid quality of Western 

Canada’s wheat and other grains is the excellence of the 

cattle fed and fattened on the grasses of that country. A 

recent shipment of cattle to Chicago topped the market in 
that city for quality and price. 


Western Canada produced in 1915 one-third as much wheat 
as all of the United States, or over 300,000,000 bushels 


Canada in proportion to population has a greater exportable surplus 
of wheat this year than any country in the world, and at present 
r prices you can figure out the revenue for the producer, 
. ern Canada you will find good markets, splendid schools, excep- 
tional social conditions, perfect climate, and other great attrac- 
There is no war tax on land and ne conscription. 


Send for illustrated pamphlet and ask for reduced ratiway 
rates, information as to best locations, etc. 


In West- 


Address 

FRANK H. HEWITT, 202 W. Sth., Des Moines, lowa 
W. V. BENNETT, Room 4, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
R. A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Canadian Government Agent. 


No Passports Are Necessary to Enter Canada. 





last three weeks. About half of the corn 
had been planted at that time, and much 
of that will have to be replanted. Corn 
prospects are pretty blue. Small grain is 
looking fine, and meadows will yield big. 
But we will need a decided change in the 
weather to save the hay. First crop of 
alfalfa ready for the mower. Grass going 
to waste everywhere. Stock of all kinds 
doing well. Work horses are getting fat. 
—H. S. Chandler. 

Andrew County, (nw) Mo., June 2d.— 
May was a cold, wet month, only nine 
clear days. It was surely a bad time for 
corn planting. “ The uplands are badly 
washed, and the bottoms drowned out. 
Lots of replanting will have to be done. 
With good weather from now on, we can 
yet raise a bumper corn crop. Some cul- 
tivating has been done, and the early 
planting looks very well. Wheat and oats 
are good, and pastures are the best yet. 
Stock of all kinds doing well, and high in 
price. Corn, 75 cents; hens, 14 cents; eggs, 
18 cents; butter, 25 cents; cream, 25 cents. 
—J. W. Griggs. 

Mercer County, (ne) Mo., June 2d.— 
Early in the season the weather was too 
cool for corn planting, then too wet, and 
now, June 2d, not over 40 per cent of the 
corn ground is planted, and 60 per cent 
broken, and the ground is run together so 
that it will not work well. Everything 
is drowned out on the river and creek 
bottoms, and much of the hill land is bad- 
ly washed. Grass is coming on fine, and 
will perhaps make a heavier crop than 
was ever known before. Wheat is im- 
proving, but we have only about 40 per 
cent of the acreage we had last year. We 
have more oats sown than usual. Stock 
has plenty of grass, but it is too washy 
yet for them to do extra well on it. The 
few patches of alfalfa are ready to cut, 
but the weather is not favorable for cur- 
ing it.—Joseph Stewart. 





NEBRASKA, 

Sarpy County, (ec) Neb., June 9th.— 
Alfalfa hay is most all down, and some of 
it is in the stack. Corn is very poor, and 
some are not done replanting. Have been 
having plenty of rain. A local hailstorm 
in the western and northern part of this 
county on May 31st, destroyed wheat and 
garden truck, but in this locality wheat 
and pastures are at their best, and corn is 
plowed the first time. Fair to good beeves, 
$9.50 to $10.25; good wooled spring lambs 
as high as $11.15; bulk of hogs, $9.05 to 
$9.15.—Subscriber. 

Holt County, (nc) 
Sufficient moisture, but too cool for a 
good growth of corn. Some few farmers 
are planting corn, and cultivation of corn 
is quite general. Quite a large acreage 
of sorghum, which proves to be a profit- 
able crop, especially in the eastern part of 
Holt county. Pastures in fine condition. 
Hay is an assured crop, and a larger acre- 
age will be cut than in 1915. Rye looks 
promising for a good yield. Oats rather 
late. But little spring and fall wheat 
sown. Hay, $8 per ton; corn, 75 cents per 
bushel; oats, 47 cents; cream, 30 cents 
per pound; eggs, 19 cents per dozen.— 
Alex. R. Wertz. 

Holt County, (nec) Neb., June 9th.—To- 
day is the first real warm day for some 
time. It will help the late corn. Cultivation 
is in full swing. Some small grain was 
hurt by high winds. What is left looks 
well. Is needing some moisture, for the 
top of the ground is getting dry.—L. D. 
Montgomery. 


Neb., June 9th.— 


TENNESSEE. 


Weakley County, Tenn., June 6th.— 
About the usual crop. of corn planted; 
most of it up and well worked, but late. 
Large crop of cotton, but late. There will 
be about two-thirds of a crop of tobacco 
set out. Clover and grass exceedingly 
good. Heavy rains will interfere with the 
harvest. Wheat and oats will be ready for 
harvest next week; about 75 per cent of 
a crop. The strawberry crop was large, 
but profits were small. Blackberries are 








very fine. Cattle scarce and high; from 
56 to 8 cents per pound. Milks cows from 
$50 to $150 per head. Light crop of hogs; 
heavy losses from cholera.—F. F. Low- 
rance., 





GROW GRAIN- 


make your 
FORTUNE 





OME to Canada—where the 
oso crop per acre in the 
istory of America was raised 

last year, The total grain yield 
in 1915 for Western ada was 
960,365,900 bushels, valued at 
$797,659,500. This means a reve 
nue of $937.49 apiece for every 
man, woman and child living on 
the land, or an average of 


4000 for every Farmer 
Prosperity t 
Land of Opperternity 


DON’T WAIT! Write today for 
 empsen regarding low-priced 

ome-seekers’ excursions, and for 
handsome free book, “Home- 
seekers and Settlers Guide,” con- 
taining full facts about America’s 
richest farming country. 


Canadian Northern Ry 


R.S. CLARK, G. A., 
64 West Adams St., Chicago, 
A. S. DAVIS, G. A., 
Cor. 4th & Jackson Streets 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Can get you Homestead without residence or im- 
provements, 160 acres like above, 8550 cash, $600, 4 
cash, bal. 5 yrs. 7%. Don't write. Come at once. Very 


limited. A. A. AMOREWS, Drainage Att'y, Kelliher, Minaseote. 


Owners Have Opened a Tract of 25,000 
Acres of Land °"‘ ove" by themselves, all near 


Ladysmith, tn Wisconsin’s best 
best dairy district, and will give buyers their choice 
at low prices and on easiest terms. Send for Ht. 
erature. FLAMBEAU RIVER LUMBER COM- 
PANY, Station H, Ladysmith, Wisconsin. 








fOWA Farm bomes. We bring buyer and owner 
together. Sell at owner’s price. List 
MINN. with us. Buy ofus. Write us. 
MYHRON CONVERSE CO. 
DAK. 504 Endicott Bidg., Se. Paul, Minn. 
AND KANCH ES 


Nebraska Farms “‘von save 


or exchange. Write us for descriptive list and prices. 

We have lots of unimproved land to trade for income 

property. 8. L. BERRY, O'Neill, Nebraska. 
is the place to buy land 


Southeastern Kansas for home or investment. 


We handle land in eleven counties. Low p and 
e@asy terms. Send for {llustrated booklet. Address 
THE ALLEN COUNTY INVESTMENT CO.. Kelley 
Hotel Bidg., Iola, Kansas. 

farms sell at half Iowa 


CENTRAL MINNESOTA free eee eee able 


terms. Send for folder. BOECHER-PETTY CO., 
331 Pioneer Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Southern Minnesota Improved Farms 


Waseca and Biue Earth County. For price, terms 
and list write @chroeder & Yeager, Waseca, Minn. 

















SALE AND EXCHANGE 


For Rent Iowa farms—crop payments. 
J Robert Hunter, Sioux City, Ia. 
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Everybody, from Dad 
Down, Gets Better Wear, 
Comfort and Looks 


No matter whether it’s Dad, who 
plays havoc with socks—mother and 
the girls who want good-looking 
hosiery—or the children who require 
sturdy, wear-proof stockings, Durable 
Durham Hosiery will give everybody 
better wear. Durable Durham Ho- 
siery is made strongest where the 
wear is hardest. The heels,soles and 
toes are heavily reinforced and the 
tops are knit on securely. The chil- 
dren’s hose has friplereinforced knees 
that make them wear and tear-proof. 


DURABLE. 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


is backed by an unlimited guarantee to 
assure satisfaction. Mothers, take advan- 
tage of this chance to cut down darning 
and knitting, by buying this high quality 
hosiery that sells for the low cost of 10, 15 
and 25 cents. If your dealer doesn’t carry 
Durable Durham Hosiery, 
tell him to stock it, 


_ Durham 
1A mM Hosiery Mills, 
y Durham, N. C. 
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scope of utility. 


Equipped with Waukesha Motor, 
Magneto, New Departure Ball Bearings. 


DENNING TRACTOR COMPANY 
10 horsepower at draw-bar—at 


Write for description. 


speed. Weight 2600 lbs. 


Cedar Kapids 









Cedar Rapids, lowa 



































For your better-than-every- 
day wear, buy Durable Durham 
Mercerized 25-cent Hosiery. 


"4 HI LLAHIIN First Real Solution 


of the Light Farm Tractor Problem 


Pulls two plows in any soil fit to cultivate—three in stubble. Wide 
All gears run in oil, enclosed in dust-tight casings, on 


The DURABLE DENNING 


Perfex Radiator, Bennett Carburetor, Dixie 















The NEW 


The one great con- 
vincing engine 
value. Fairbanks- 
Morse quality—ser-' 
vice —dependability 
—at a popular price,| 
tells the story. ; 


More Than Rated 
Power and a Won- 
der At The Price 
















12 
H. P, 


On Skids 


BUILT-IN 21: & 


Effective April 20, 1916 





a. ee with Built-in Magneto. 
weather ow first costelow Ts 422 9 

fuel cost — low maintenance See the “Z” and You'll Buy it 
cost, Long, efficient, econom- Go to your local dealer. 
ica) “power service." 


All Fairbanks-Morse dealers sell Gmaortant Dealer Service: When you buy an engine 


“Z” engines on a zone carload 
low freight basis. If you don't 


responsible to you. 
w the local dealer write us. 


And be’sas near you as your telephone any time you want 











When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 









$66 
6 H. P. $119 
MAGNETO Ail. 0. B. Factory 


ENGINE 


Simple—Light Weight—Substantial — Fool-proof Construction—Gun Barrel Cylinder Bore— 
Quick starting even in cold 


See the**Z."” Compare it on merit—by any stand- 
ard— point by point. You'll sell yourself on this wonderful engine value. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CoO., Chicago 


from yo 
dealer you deal witha local representative of the Manufacturers, a4 
shares their responsibility. He stands bebind the engine he sells. He's 
He’s at your serviceto see that you are ~ ey 
im 
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Thousand leagues 
Under the Sea | _By JULES VERNE | 
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PART IL. 


IX—A VANISHED CON- 
TINENT. 


next morning, the 19th 


CHAPTER 
The of February, 
I saw the 
expected this visit. He 


room. I 
dis- 


Canadian enter my 
looked very 


appointed, 


‘Well, sir?’’ said he. 

“Well, Ned, fortune was against us 
yesterday.”’ 

“Yes; that Captain must needs stop 


exactly at the hour we intended leaving 
his vessel,” 
“Yes, Ned, he 


banker’s.”’ 
“His banker's?” 


had business at his 


“His banker's! Or, rather, his bank- 
ing-house; by that, I mean the ocean, 
where his riches are safer than in the 
chests of the state.” 


JI then related to the Canadian the inci- 
dents of the preceding night, hoping to 
bring him back to the idea of not aban- 
doning the Captain; but my recital had no 
other result than an energetically ex- 
pressed regret from Ned that he had not 
been able to take a walk on the battle- 
field of Vigo on his own account. 

However,” said he, ‘‘all is not ended, 


harpoon lost. An- 
and tonight, 


It is only a blow of the 
other time we 
if necessary 
“In what direction is the 
ing?’ I asked. 
“T do not 
“Well, at 
The  & 


soon as I! 


must succeed; 
Nautilus go- 


Ned. 

noon we the point.” 
returned to Conseil. As 
went into the 
was not reassuring, 
Nautilus was south, 
turning our backs 


replied 


shall see 


know,” 


anadian 
was 
compass 


dressed, I 
salon. The 
The course of the 


southwest. Ve 


were 
on furope. 

1 waited with impatience till the 
ship’s place was nicked on the chart. At 
about half-past eleven the reservoirs were 
emptied, and our rose to the 
face of the ocean. I rushed towards the 
platform. Ned Land had preceded me, 
No more land in sight. Nothing but an 
immense sea. Some sails on the horizon, 
those going to San Roque in 
favorable winds for doubling 
Hope. The weather was 
cloudy. A gale of wind was preparing. 
Ned raved, and tried to pierce the cloudy 
horizon. He still hoped that behind all 
that fog stretched the land he so longed 


some 


vessel sur- 


doubtless 
search of 
the Cape of Good 


showed itself for an 
profited by this 
Then the 
descended 


At noon, the sun 
instant. The second 
brightness to take 
sea becoming more 


its height. 
billowy, we 


and the panel closed, 

An hour after, on consulting the chart, 
I saw the position of the Nautilus was 
marked at 16 degrees 17 minutes longi- 
tude, and 33 degrees 22 minutes latitude, 
at 150 leagues from the nearest coast. 
There was no means of flight, and I leave 


you to imagine the rage of the Canadian 
when I informed him of our situation. 

For myself, I was not particularly sorry. 
I felt lightened of the load which had op- 
pressed me, and was able to return with 
degree of calmness tO my accus- 
tomed work. 


some 


X—THE SUBMARINE 
MINES. 
20th 


CHAPTER COAL 
of February, I 
dressed quickly, and 
hastened to find the course the Nautilus 
taking. The instruments showed it 
to be still towards the south, with a speed 
of twenty miles an hour, and a depth of 
fifty fathoms. 

Some time later, I looked at the mano- 
meter. It told me that the Nautilus was 
floating on the surface of the Be- 
, | heard steps on the platform. I 
went to the panel. It was open; but, 
instead of broad daylight, as I expected, 
I was surrounded by profound darkness. 
Where were we? Was I mistaken? Was 
it still night? No; not a star was shin- 
ing, and night has not that utter black- 
ness, 

I knew not what to think, 
near me said: 

“Is that you, Professor?” 

“Ah! Captain,’ I answered; 
we?” 

Underground, sir.” 

“Underground!”’ I exclaimed. 
Nautilus floating still?” 

“It always floats.”’ 

“But I do not understand.” 

“Wait a few minutes, our lantern will 
be lighted, and if you like light places, 
you will be satisfied.” 

I stood on the platform and waited. The 
darkness was so complete that I could not 
even see Captain Nemo; but, looking to 


The next day, the 
awoke very late. I 


was 


ocean, 


sides 


when a voice 


“where are 


“And the 


| 





the zenith, 
seemed to 


exactly above my 
catch an undecided 
wind of twilight filling a circular hole, 
At this instant the lantern was lighteg 
and its vividness dispelled the faint light. 
I closed my dazzled eyes for an instant, 
and then looked again. The Nautilus wag 
stationary, floating near a mountain that 
formed a sort of quay. The lake then sup- 
porting the boat was a like imprisoned 
by a circle of walls, measuring two mileg 
in diameter and six in circumference, Its 


head, | 
gleam, a 


level (the manometer showed) could only 
be the same as the outside level, for there 
must necessarily be a communication be. 


tween the 
partitions, 


lake and the sea. The high 


leaning forward on their base, 


grew into a vaulted roof bearing the 
shape of an immense funnel turned up- 
side down, the height being about five or 
six hundred yards, At the summit was aq 


circular orifice, by which I had caught the 
slight gleam of light, evidently daylight, 

“Where are we?” I asked. 

“In the very heart of an 
cano, the interior of 
vaded by the sea, after some. great con- 
vulsion of the earth. Whilst you were 
sleeping, Professor, the Nautilus pene. 
trated to this lagoon by a natural canal, 
which opens about ten yards beneath the 
surface of the ocean. This is its harbor 
of refuge, a sure, commodious, and mys- 
terious one, sheltered from all gales. Show 
me, if you can, on the coasts of any of 
your continents or islands, a road which 
can give such perfect refuge from all 
storms.” 

“Certainly,” I replied, 
ty here, Captain Nemo. Who could reach 
you in the heart of a volcano? But didI 
not see an opening at its summit?” 

“Yes; its crater, formerly filled with 
lava, vapor and flames, and which now 
gives entrance to the life-giving air we 
breathe.”’ 

“But what is this volcanic mountain?” 

“It belongs to one of the numerous ige- 
lands with which this sea is strewn—to 
vessels a simple sand-bank, to us an ime 


extinct vol- 
which has been in- 


“vou are in safe 


mense cavern. Chance led me to digse 
cover it, and chance served me well.” 
“But of what use is this refuge, Cape 


tain? The Nautilus wants no port.” 
“No, sir; but it wants electricity to 

make it move, and the wherewithal to 

make the electricity—sodium to feed the 


elements, coal from which to get the 
sodium, and a coal mine to supply the 
coal, And exactly on this spot, the sea 
covers entire forests embedded during the 


mineralized and 
they are an 


geological periods, now 
transformed into coal; for me 


inexhaustible mine.” 

“Your men follow the trade of miners, 
here, then, Captain?’ 

“Exactly so. These mines extend une 
der the waves like the mines of New- 
castle. Here, in their diving dresses, pick- 
axes and shovels in their hands, my men 


which I do not even ask 
from the mines of the earth. When I burn 
this combustible for the manufacture of 
sodium, the smoke, escaping from the cra 
ter of the mountain, gives it the appear- 
ance of a still active volcano.” 

“And we shall see your companions at 
work ?” 

“No; not at this time 
in a hurry to continue our 


extract the coal, 


at least; for I am 
submarine tour 


of the earth. So I shall content myself 
with drawing from the reserve of sodium 
{ already possess. The time for loading 


is one day only, and we continue our Voy 
nage. So, if you wish to go over the cave 
ern, and make the round of the lagoon, 
you must take advantage of today, M. 
Aronnax.”’ 

I thanked the Captain, and went to look 
for my companions, who had not yet left 
their cabin. I invited them to foilow mé 
without saying where we were. They 
mounted the platform. Conseil, who was 
astonished at nothing, seemed to look on 
it as quite natural that he should awake 
under a mountain, after having fallen 
asleep under the waves. 3ut Ned Land 
thought of nothing but finding whether 
the cavern had any exit. After break- 
fast, about ten o’clock, we went down on- 
to the mountain. 

“Here we are, once more on land,” said 
Conseil. 

“I do not call this land,” said the Ca- 
nadian. ‘And, besides, we are not on its 
but beneath it.’ 

“Picture to yourselves,” said I, “what 
this crater must have been when filled 
with boiling lava, and when the level of 
the incandescent liquid rose to the orifice 
of the mountain, as tho melted on the top 
of a hot plate.’ 

ge | can picture it perfectly,’ said Con 
seil. ‘But, sir, will you tell me why the 
Great Architect has suspended operations, 
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d how it is that the furnace is replaced 
by the quiet waters of the lake?” 

“Most probably, Conseil, because some 
convulsion beneath the ocean produced 
that very opening which has served as a 
passage for the Nautilus. Then the wa- 
ters of the Atlantic rushed into the in- 
terior of the mountain. There must have 
been a terrible struggle between the two 
elements, a struggle which ended in the 
yicto of Neptune. But many ages have 
run out since then, and the submerged 
goleano is now a peaceable grotto.’’ 

“Very well,” replied Ned Land; ‘“T ace 
cept the explanation, sir; but, in our own 
interest, I regret that the opening of 
wh you speak was not made above the 
level of the sea.” 

But, friend Ned,” said Conseil, “if the 
passage had not been under the sea, the 
Nautilus could not have gone thru it.” 

We continued ascending. The steps be- 
came more and more perpendicular and 
narrow. Deep excavations, which we were 
obliged to cross, cut them here and there; 
sloping masses had to be turned. We slid 
upon our knees and crawled along. But 
Conseil’s dexterity and the Canadian’s 
strength surmounted all obstacles. At a 
height of about thirty-one feet, the na- 
ture of the ground changed without be- 
coming more practicable. We arrived at 
the foot of some sturdy dragon trees, 
which had pushed aside the rocks with 
their strong roots, when Ned Land ex- 
claimed: 

“Ah, sir! A hive! A hive!’ 

A hive!” I replied, with a gesture of 
incredulity. 

“Yes, a hive,’ repeated the Canadian, 
“and bees humming around it.” 

J approached, and was bound to believe 
There, at a hole bored in 
one of the dragon trees, were some thou- 
sands of these ingenious insects, so com- 
mon in all the Canaries, and whose pro- 
duce is so much esteemed, Naturally 
enough, the Canadian wished to gather 
the honey, and I could not well oppose his 
wis! A quantity of dry leaves, mixed 
with sulphur, he lit with a spark from his 
flint, and he began to smoke out the bees. 
The humming ceased by degrees, and the 
hive eventually yielded several pounds of 
the sweetest honey, with which Ned Land 
filled his haversack. 


When I have mixed this honey with 
the paste of the artocarpus,’’ said he, “‘I 
shall be able to offer you a _ succulent 
cake.”’ -« 


on my word,” said Conseil, ‘it will 
be gerbread.”’ 

‘Never mind the gingerbread,” said I; 
“let us continue our interesting walk.”’ 
turn of the path we were fol- 
lowing, the lake appeared in all its length 
and breadth, The lantern lit up the whole 
of its peaceful surface, which knew neith- 
er ripple nor wave. The Nautilus re- 
mained perfectly immovable. On the plat- 
form, and on the mountain, the ship’s 


At every 


crew were working like black shadows, 
clearly carved against the luminous at- 
mosphere. We were now going around 
the highest crest of the first layers of 
rock which upheld the roof. Three-quar- 
ters of an hour later, we had finished our 
circuitous walk, and were on board. The 


crew had just finished loading the sodium, 
and the Nautilus could have left that in- 
stant. But Captain Nemo gave no order. 
Did he wish to wait until night, and leave 
the submarine passage secretly? Perhaps 
so. Whatever it might be, the next day, 
the Nautilus, having left its port, steered 
clear of all land at a few yards beneath 
the waves of the Atlantic. 





CHAPTER XI—THE SARGASSO SFA. 
That day the Nautilus crossed a sing- 
ular part of the Atlantic ocean. No one 
can be ignorant of the existence of a cur- 
rent of warm water, known by the name 
of the Gulf Stream. Agfter leaving the 
Gulf of Mexico, about the twenty-fifth 
degree of north latitude, this current di- 
principal one 
going towards the coast of Ireland and 
Norway, whilst the second bends to the 
SOuth, about the height of the Azores; 
then, touching the African shore, and de- 
Scribing a lengthened oval, returns to the 
Antilies. This second arm—it is rather 
&@ collar than an arm—surrounds with its 
circles of warm water that portion of the 
cold, quiet, immovable ocean called the 
Sargasso Sea, a perfect lake in the open 
Atalntic; it takes no less than three years 
for the great current to pass around it. 
From the time of which I write, for 
Nineteen days, from the 23d of February 
to the 12th of March, the Nautilus kept 
In the middle of the Atlantic, carrying us 
at a constant speed of a hundred leagues 
in twenty-four hours. Captain Nemo evi- 
dently intended accomplishing his sub- 
marine program, and I imagined that he 
intended, after doubling Cape Horn, to 
Teturn to the Australian seas of the Pa- 
cific. Ned Land had cause for fear. In 
these large seas, void of islands, we could 
hot attempt to leave the boat. Nor had 
We any means of opposing Captain Nemo’s 
Will. Our only course was to submit; but 
What we could neither gain by force nor 
Cunning, I liked to think might be ob- 
tained } persuasion. This voyage ended, 
Would he not consent to restore our lib- 
erty, under an oath never to reveal his 


vides into two arms, the 





existence—an Oath of honor which we 
should have religiously kept? But we 
must consider that delicate question with 
the Captain. But was I free to claim this 
liberty? Had he not himself said from 
the beginning, in the firmest manner, that 
the secret of his life exacted from him 
our lasting imprisonment on board the 
Nautilus? And would not my four months’ 
silence appear to him a tacit acceptance 
of our situation? And would not a return 
to the subject result in raising suspicions 
which might be hurtful to our projects if 
at some future time a favorable oppor- 
tunity offered to return to them? 

During the nineteen days mentioned 
above, no incident of any note happened 
to signalize our voyage. I saw little of 
the Captain; he was at work. In the li- 
brary, I often found his books left open, 
especially those on natural history. Some- 
times I heard the melancholy tones of his 
organ; but only at night, in the midst of 
the deepest obscurity, when the Nautilus 
slept upon the deserted ocean. During 
this part of our voyage, we sailed whole 
days on the surface of the waves. The 
sea seemed abandoned. <A _ few sailing 
vessels, on the road to India, were mak- 
ing for the Cape of Good Hope. One day 
we were followed by the boats of a whaler 
—who, no doubt, took us for some enor- 
mous whale of great price: but Captain 
Nemo did not wish the worthy fellows to 
lose their time and trouble, so ended the 
chase by plunging under the water. 

At 7,000 fathoms, I saw some blackish 
tops rising from the midst of the waters; 
but these summits might belong to high 
mountains like the Himalayas or Mount 
Blane, even higher; and the depth of the 
abyss remained incalculable. The Nau- 
tilus descended still lower, in spite of the 
great pressure. I felt the steel plates 
tremble at the fastenings of the bolts; its 


bars bent; its partitions groaned; the 
windows of the salon seemed to curve 
under the pressure of the waters. And 


this firm structure would doubtless have 
yielded, if, as its captain had said, it had 
not been capable of resistance like a solid 
block. In skirting the declivity of these 
rocks, lost under the water, I still saw 
some shells, some serpulae and spinorbes, 
still living, and some specimens of aste- 
riads. But soon this last representative 
of animal life disappeared; and at he 
depth of more than three leagues, the 
Nautilus had passed the limits of subma- 
rine existence, even as a balloon does 
when it rises above the respirable atmos- 
phere. We had attained a depth of 16,000 
yards, and the sides of the Nautilus then 
bore a pressure of 1,600 atmospheres, that 
is to say, 38,200 pounds to 
two-fifths of an inch of its urface. 

“What a situation to be in!” I ex- 
claimed. ‘‘To overrun these deep regions 
where man has never trod! 
tain, look at these magnificent 
these uninhabited grottoes, these lowest 
receptacles of the globe, where life is no 
longer possible! What unknown sights 
are here! Why should we be unable to 
preserve a remembrance of them?” 

“Would you like to carry away more 
than the remembrance?’ said Captain 
Nemo. 

“What do you mean by those words?” 

“IT mean to say that nothing is easier 
than to take a photographic view of this 
submarine region.”’ 

I had not time to express my surprise 
at this new proposition, when, at Captain 
Nemo’s call, an objective was brought 
into the salon. Thru the widely opened 
panel, the liquid mass was bright with 
electricity, which was distributed with 
such uniformity, that not a shadow, not a 
gradation, was to be seen in our manu- 
factured light. The Nautilus remained 
motionless, the force of its screw sub- 
dued by the inclination of its planes; the 
instrument was propped on the bottom of 
the oceanic site, and in a few seconds we 
had obtained a perfect negative. 

The operation being over, Captain Nemo 
said, ‘‘Let us go up; we must not abuse 
our position, nor expose the Nautilus too 
long to such great pressure.” 

“Go up again!” I exclaimed. 

“Hold well on!” 

I had not time to understand why the 
Captain cautioned me thus, when I was 
thrown forward onto the carpet. At a 
signal from the Captain, the screw was 
shipped, and Sts blades raised vertically; 
the Nautilus shot into the air like a bal- 
loon, rising with stunning rapidity, and 
cutting the mass of waters with a sonor- 
ous agitation. Nothing was visible; and 
in four minutes it had shot thru the four 
leagues which separated it from the sur- 
face of the ocean, and, after emerging like 
a flying-fish, fell, making the waves re- 
bound to an enormous height. 

(Continued next week.) 


each square 


Look, Cap- 


AN UNHEALTHFUL BUSINESS. 

A man traveling in Maine met a middle- 
aged farmer, who said his father, ninety 
years old, was still on the farm where he 
was born. 

“Ninety years old, eh?” 

“Yep; pop is close to ninety.” 

“Ts his health good?” 

“-'Tain’t much now. He’s been com- 
plainin’ for a few months back.”’ 

“What's the matter with him?” 

“T dunno. Somettmes I think farmin’ 


don't agree with him.” 
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“A Royal Car for His Majesty 


the American Farmer” 














Moline-Knight “40,” 7-passenger, 
40 H. P,—$1450 


What the Moline-Knight “40” 


en NETO 


you 


lightest and most rigid of any car 
at any price, the tonneau provides 
ample luxury room for seven full 
grown passengers, the easy, 
graceful body lines appeal to the 
artistic eye, extra expense has 
been put into the upholstering to 
insure comfort and freedom from 
“car-fatigue,” the exterior finish 
will match your piano and this 
touring car completely equipped 
weighs less than 3,000 pounds, 
price $1450—a never-before 
value. 
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When you raise the hood, you 
will notice that the Moline-Knight 
Motor is built of fewer parts, due 
to the simplicity of construction 
under the sliding sleeve valve 
Knight principle. 

The action is positive and noise- 
less, the flow of power contin- 
uous, the response instant, the 
workmanship of all the mechan- 
ism of the highest grade. 


Easy riding and substantial 


The 40 H. P. is guaranteed, the 
wheel-base is 118 inches, the two 
compounded semi-elliptic springs 
are so sensitive that they make 
shock absorbers unnecessary and 
prevent all side-sway, the frame 
is 7%4 inches in depth which 
means that it is the strongest, 


Send for catalog 





At least investigate—write quick 
for our catalog—no obligation on 
your part. 

All Moline-Knight cars are sold 
under a warranty. 


No valve grinding 


$1450 


Comes complete 


No carbon trouble 


$1450 [ 


7-Passenger—40 H.P. 
Moline Automobile Co., Inc. 



























































602 Seventh Street, 
East Moline, Ill. 























PURE FRESH WATER ALL THE TIME 


WITH THE 


pay Faxgeq] Only Hog Waterer 


Made of cypress—the wood eternal. 3} 
feet long—holds 10 gallons. 

The time is at hand when the farmer 
requires just as clean water for his hogs 
as he does for his horses or his cattle. 


HEALTHY HOGS MEANS HEALTHY PROFIT 


Try the ONLY WATERER and see the boost it will give your hogs. A free trial for 
you if you will fill out and mail coupon today. 
a a a ee ee ee ee ee oe ee oe ee 
(Tear off here) 


ONLY MFG. CO., BOX W, HAWARDEN, IOWA 

Gentlemen:—Please ship me one of your “ONLY HOG WATERERS” with the un- 
pone nage nes hat [ will give it a fair trial and in thirty days willsend you $5.00 or I will 
return the aterer. 
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HAS BEEN CONTINUOUSLY MAKING 


WAGONS—BUGGIES—HARNESS 


FOR EVERY FARM USE SINCE 1852 


SEE THE STUDEBAKER DEALER 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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IT STRONGER? 


At the end of TR months if a G 
way Sprearer has not paid for itself, mo ny 
have hauled out 100 loads of manure or more, an 
* has not proven everything I say for it, ‘ 
oe to take Mt back, pay freight 
yo 


ur 
no matter. on which of my six 
you buy. Could I make this of er it 
1! was notsure of m ground—that 
the spreader would please you—that 
it would pay for itself—that every- 
thing I have said about it would be 
backed up by the spreader itself? 
new steel ter and wide-spreading ¥. 
rake pulverizes and tears the manure 
shre eds— worth $l5extraonany 6 a 
8 you nothing extraon the Galloway. 
Exrvanes IBLE pargurap ROLL ER FEED; this 
lusive feature on the Galiowar 
er tnakes it — rior to all others 
f light draft--a feature worth 
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LASTING PRESSED 8T 
restate rhe t ymgue worth $6 more on any 
spreader » extra charge on a Galloway 
PATENTED At POMATIC STOP uniform c lean 

. worth $10 on any spr 
ive 
















er of any make “or ki ha DD 
til you have tried a genuine 
Galloway st our r 

THE WM. GALLOWAY CO. 
Dept. 229 Waterloo, lowa 
Deventere ship ped from Wate 
lowa, Kansas City, Council Tete, St Paul and Chica: 











LATEST MOTORBIKE MODEL 
CHOICE OF 94 STYLES Siisrtens Sins 
in the famous line 
—3 a tee Bicycles, shown in full color in our big 
gue. There areeighty-three (83) others, also, 
sev from $11.95, $13. 80, 
‘actory-Direct-to- Rider sales pian. 
but write today for our big 
1916 catalog of Bicycles, Tires 
and NO NO | MONEY they will astonish you. Also 
particulars of our grea. new offer to deliver you ex- 
poe prepaid a Ranger Bicycle on one month's free 
rial without a cent expense to you. 
you can make money taking orders for bicy- 
cles, tires, lamps, sundries, etc., from our big 
bandsome catalog. It contains “combination offers” for 
re-fitting youro! bicye le like new atvery low cost, Also 
much useful bicycle RIGES direct to'y —~ it’s free. 
irec you 0 one else 
LOW FACTORY PRICES A pacer pe Cod om 
terme. You cannot afford tol buy @ mleye le, tires or sun- 
ries before learning what we can or poe eee now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.0179, CHICAGO, ILL. 








shown at. fac ctory 
SEND FWD Wi 0MO our 








Works with an od 
Kind of Water. att 
cold. hot. fresh, salt, hard, soft- 


to Skatterany 


Kind of Dirt—  “* 


grime. grease. rust, nee 


from any Kind ( (Ait 
of Surface — ga 


hands. pots. pans, 

tubs, sinks. fabrics. etc.— 
SKAT has many uses on the farm, in the 
dairy, the garage, and the household. If 
not at dealer's, send his name and 10c to 
The Skat Co., 789 Park St., Hartford, 


Conn., for large can. 











The greatest / 
vehicle cat- 







Famous for beauty, comfert and 
quality. Nearly a quarter of a 
million now in use. My new cat- 
alog tells how I have "eplit the 
ice—now only and up. 
les to from. 


Free Roed 
af Test — Two 
Vears Guerantee. 


= Twine 


Factory To Farm 

Quality Quaranteed. 27th year. Quick sbip- 
ments. Write for free samples. Wholesale prices. 
August Post, Box 55, Moulton, lowa 























"E EAVES Cured or Money Back—Baird’s 
= ae Heave Remedy is Guaranteed.’ Write Baird 
g.Co 


, Box 621, Purcell, Okla., for particulars. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 








; soon to foal. 











Veterinary Queries 


JOINT-ILL IN COLTS. 

Before long we will be getting letters 
from some of our subscribers, asking the 
best treatment for joint-ill in colts. When 
this trouble once attacks a colt, treatment 
is practically useless. It is a fatal disease, 
but prevention is simple. All that is nec- 
is to provide a clean stall for the 
at foaling time; 
few days before the colt is to come; 
promptly disinfect the navel cord of the 
young foal. 

Joint-ill is caused by a germ which gets 
into the colt’s system thru the unprotected 














essary 
brood mare disinfect ita 


and 


navel cord. The disease develops slowly. 
The colt may seem to be perfectly healthy, 
but after a wills one of its joints will be- 
gin to swell; then another. The swelling 
will gradually get worse, until an abscess 
forms, which must be opened, or which 
breaks and runs. The colt may live on 


for many months, but eventually the dis- 


ease will cause its death. 

We again give the suggestions which 
we have already published a number of 
times: 


A good disinfectant is a 5 per cent solu- 


tion of coal tar dip, or carbolic acid crys- 
tals. Shortly before foaling or calving, as 
the case may be, the tail and rear parts 
of the mother should be washed off with 


a disinfecting solution. 


Concerning treatment of the foal at this 


time, the United States Department of 
Agriculture has the following statement to 
make: 


“The foal when dropped should be put on 
clean bedding. In any event, the cord of 


the foal should be washed in a disinfecting 
solution and tied at about one and a half 
inches from the navel, with a band or 
string which has previously been soaked 
in disinfecting solution. The navel cord is 
then severed about one-half inch below 
the band, with a pair of sharp scissors, 
and again disinfected. The ligature, how- 
ever, should not be tightened until pulsa- 


cord has ceased. 
of the cord is then painted 
carbolic acid solution, tinc- 
or 2 mixture of equal parts 
of tincture of iodine and glycerine. The 
stump should be washed daily with a dis- 
infectant, and either painted with iodine 
mixture or carbolic acid, or dusted with 
some reliable antiseptic healing powder. 
The parchment-like dried stump may be 
cut off after five days, and the navel 
wound washed with a disinfecting solution 
and dusted with powder until healed.” 

Doctor Alexander, of the Wisconsin sta- 
tion, has the following recommendation: 

“Remove and burn all loose litter and 
manure, Cleanse and scrape the floor; 
then saturate it with a hot 1-50 solution of 
coal tar dip disinfectant, or a solution of 
four ounces of sulphate of copper to one 
gallon of hot water. Rub and cleanse the 
walls with a similar solution of coal tar 
dip or a 1-1,000 solution of corrosive sub- 
limate. Cleanse the ceiling in the same 
way; then apply to the walls and ceilings 
freshly made lime whitewash, to each gal- 
lon of which has been added one-third of 
a pound of chloride of lime. Cover the floor 
with fresh, dry planing-mill shavings, in 
preference to other bedding material.” 

These directions apply to the prepara- 
tion of the box sta}] for the mare which is 
The following directions have 
special reference to the calf or young foal 
after birth: 

“When the foal has been born and cared 
for, and the afterbirth of the mare has 
been cleared away, move the mare and foal 
to a second box stall, prepared as Was the 
first. Then clean out, disinfect, and white- 
wash the stall just vacated, and put in 
fresh, dry, clean shavings, in readiness for 
the reception of the next mare. The mare 
must always occupy a clean, freshly pre- 
pared box stall, which should be perfectly 
ventilated and as sunny®as possible. After 
the navel cord is severed, saturate the 
stump immediately with the following dis- 
infectant: Powdered corrosive sublimate, 
two drams; boiled water, one pint. When 
it has cooled, color the solution with two 
drams of tincture of iron, label the bottle 
‘Poison,’ and keep it out of the way af 
children. Repeat the application twice a 
day until the cord shrivels, drops off, and 
no raw spot remains. To keep the solution 
from blistering the foal’s belly, use carbo- 
lized vaseline or unsalted lard around the 
navel before making the first application.” 

In spite of all precautions, some animals 
will die of the disease because of infection 
before birth. Probably it is not worth while 
to take such extensive precautions as de- 
scribed in the foregoing except on farms 
where serious loss has been experienced in 
previous years. It is always well, however, 
to have surroundings as clean as possible 
at the time of birth of any young animal. 


tion of the vessels in the 
The stump 
with strong 
ture of iodine, 


In a recent issue of the Scottish Farmer 
we find a communication from a Scotch 
horseman on the subject of joint ill, Re- 
ferring to a discussion which has appeared 
previously in the same paper on the use of 
an anti-toxin, this correspondent says 
that, in his opinion, the disease must be 





fought by some such method. His con- 
clusion, after long experience, is that 
joint ill is transmitted to the foal by the 
mare, and not by infection thru the navel. 
He says that last year he had two mares 
which foaled in new box stalls, one of 
which had a cement floor and the other 
a floor of brick and cement. The walls 
were first sprayed with Irish lime, and 
twice with a strong disinfectant. Half an 
inch of lime was spread on the floor, and 
the straw for bedding was well disinfected. 


The mares were put into the box stalls 
only two hours before foaling. The foals 
were delivered on a properly sterilized, 


waterproof sheet, and kept there for half 
an hour or so. The navels were disinfect- 
ed, one being cut and tied and the other 
broken and not tied. A little disinfectant 
was put on the navel every three hours 
until it was properly dried up. Notwith- 
standing all of these precautions, both 
foals took joint ill and died within a week. 

This correspondent seemed to place hds 
hope in anti-toxin treatment of some kind. 
In this country we have been going on the 


theory that if the colt should be born ina 
clean place, and if we should disinfect the 
navel promptly, the danger of joint ill 
would be eliminated. In view of the ex- 
perience of these Scotch horsemen, we 
should lose no time in investigating the 
possibilities of anti-toxin treatment. 

PARALYSIS AFTER CALVING. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have two Holstein heifers with their 
first calves, which have been lame since 
calving. They seem to be paralyzed in 


” 


their hind-quarters. 


Paralysis occasionally follows calving 
because the cows have been exposed to 
cold, or because they have not been prop- 
erly fed. Occasionally the trouble is the 
result of the calf pressing on the nerves 
which lead to the hind-quarters. 

In the first place, we suggest that our 
correspondent be sure that these cows 
have given up their after-birth. In the 
second place, we suggest that he feed 


these cows moderately on a nourishing yet 
laxative diet. A good grain ration would 
be equal parts of corn, bran and oats, with 
a small amount of oil meal. If this simple 
treatment does not bring about a‘cure in 
a few days, we would suggest rubbing in 
mustard, together with ammonia or tur- 
pentine, along the spine. As a stimulus 
to the nerves, give one to two grain doses 


twice daily for two or three days, of nux 
vomica or strychnia. When it comes to 
dosing with medicines, however, we would 


ordinarily prefer to call in 


veterinarian, 


a competent 


LAMPAS. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please tell me some effectual way of 
curing lampas in horses. I have had much 
trouble with it this year, and wish some 
cure for it.’’ 

Lampas consists of a swollen condition 
of the membrane covering the hard palate, 
just behind the front teeth. The trouble 
is most common in young animals that 
are shedding their first teeth and are re- 
placing them with permanent ones. In 
older animals, it is usually the result of 
stomach trouble. In ordinary cases, it is 
best to leave the trouble alone, or to try 
to cure. it by modifying the diet. In some 
cases, however, some veterinarians believe 
that it is wise to cut the palate slightly 
in several places, with a sharp, clean pen- 
knife, and remove a few tablespoonfuls of 
blood. We rather doubt the advisability 
of this treatment, but a number of veter- 
inarians claim to have had good success 
with it. 

We do not know just what our corre- 
spondent is feeding, but suggest that he 
see if he can not modify his ration in 
some way, so that his horses will be less 
troubled, 


BLACK-LEG. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have a herd of coming yearling calves 
that began dying two months ago with 
black-leg. I vaccinated, and they stopped 
dying. Now I shave several spring calves 
running over this same pasture. They are 
about one month old, and not vaccinated. 
Should I vaccinate them?” 

The pasture in all probability is still 
infected with the germs of black-leg, and 
there is certainly a chance that these 
calves will take the disease. However, 
calves under six months of age are not so 
susceptible as those between six months 
and two years. Our correspondent will 
probably be safe in delaying vaccination 
until the calves are four or five months 
old. However, we advise him to write 
to the veterinarians of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and to the 
firms which put out black-leg vaccine, for 
their opinion on this matter. He should 
certainly be ready to vaccinate when any 
of the calves show symptoms. It might be 
well to write to the veterinary department 
of the Kansas experiment station, at Man- 
hattan, to see if it is possible to get some 
of their special black-leg serum, which 
seems to be an improvement on the ordi- 
nary black-leg vaccine, in that it acts 
more promptly, and also seems to have 
some curative power, 











Insure Your Live Stock 


AGAINST 


Parasites and Disease. 


KILLS LICE, MITES and FLEAS. 
FOR SCRATCHES, WOUNDS, SCAB, 
and COMMON SKIN TROUBLES. 
Prevents Hog Cholera. 


Experiments on live hogs prove that a 
2% % dilution of Kreso Dip No. | will kil i 
virulent Hog Cholera Virus in 5 minutes 
by contact. 


We will send Free Booklets on 
The treatment of mange, eczema or 
pitch mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 
How to build a hog wallow, which 
will keep hogs clean and healthy. 
How to keep your | hogs tend from 
insect p and d 





Write for them. 
Kreso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Department Animal Industry, 
DETROIT, : : MICH. 
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SORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


Removes Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Sore- 
ness from any Bruise or Strain; 
Stops Spavin Lameness. Allays pain. 
Does not Blister, remove the hair or 
lay up the horse. $2.00 a bottle, 
poy Book 1 K free, 

ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic lini- 
ment for mankind. For Synovitis, Strains, 
Gouty or Rheumatic deposits, Swollen, 
Painful Varicose Veins. Will tell you 
more if you write. $1 and $2 per bottle af 
dealere or delivered. Manufactured only by 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 89 Temple St. 4 Sage, be 
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Free . 
0 echoes, 5 a peg to give satisfaction a money 
Package sufficient for ordinary 


bac 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 400 Fourth Ave., "pittsbure, Pe, 


PURE SEED 
FLAX 


(56 Ibs.), $3.25: five bu. @ $3.10: ten 
Saskubanh, $1.75 bu. Cane, 
$1.35 bu. Choice German Millet, $1. 60 
bu, D.E- Rape, 1(0c¢ Ib.; 100 Ibs., $9.7 
9% to 97 % test. Northern grown Seal 
Corn for replanting, $4.00 bu. Ameri- 
can bags free. Highest possible qual- 
ity. Samples free. 
THE ADAMS SEED CO. 
Box 171, Decorah, Iowa 
Y R PRICED TO SELL 
SPECIAL CIRCULAR. 


FOUTS BROS., CAMDEN, INDIANA 


Alfalfa $6. Sweet Clovers8 Farms 

SEEDS : for sale and rent on crop payments 

. MULHALL, Sioux City, low® 

‘'Try-a-bag’’ of fertilizer. Our brands 

are soluble and active, and not only in- 

crease yield, but improve quality 4 

hasten maturity. Agents wanted. Ad- 

dress American Agricultural Chemical 

Co., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit oF 
Baltimore. 





Bu. 


bu. @ $3.00. 
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DISAGREES WITH MR. NORRIS 


In your issue of June 2d, there is a lIct- 
ter from Mr. D. W. Marshall 
Iowa. Mr. Norris might just as 


Norris, 





cou! 

we have given his postoffice address, 
Mar wltown, Iowa, and he might as well 
ha added, Editor of Marshalltown 
Times-Republican, and “Booster for 
Bo: ig the State with Paved Roads.” 
Mr orris evidently thinks the farmers 
are lockheads. Of course, Mr. Norris 
is talking gravel in this letter, but he 
mé : cement or paved roads. He speaks 
of the increased value of land adjacent 
to graveled roads being $12 per acre,- and 
refers to Indiana and Ohio, when a farmer 
k s he ean buy lands in Indiana and 


Ohio for from $159 to $200 cheaper than he 


ean in lowa. My father came from Ohio 
to i, and we have folks living in Ohio. 
T 1 talked to men who know the con- 
ditions in those states, and they tell me 
that wherever possible they have a dirt 
ro parallel with the gravel road, and 


a good part of the year the dirt road is 
preferred by all vehicles, and especially 
automobiles. 

M Norris also states that the candi- 


dat going thru the country are respon- 
sible for the farmers making a_ howl 
ag t paved roads, as tho he thought 
the farmers would not have caught on to 
his efarious scheme to foist a big tax 
on them, so he and other hard-road boost- 


ers could joy-ride across the country at 
the expense of the farmer. He also says 
nobody has proposed paved roads. The 
facts are that Mr. Norris is the father of 
the bonding plan for hard-surfaced roads, 
and is a member of the advisory board of 
the Greater Iowa Association. And who 
are some of these parties who are so 
anxious for the farmer to have good 
roads We will name a few: we do not 
know all: E. H. Spaulding, automobile 
manufacturer; C. F. Clayborn, dealer in 
automobile supplies in Des Moines; W. 
A. Hopkins, chairman of the good roads 
committee of the Iowa State Bankers’ 
Association; George M. Bechtel, of Dav- 
enport And who is George M. Bechtel? 
He head of lIowa’s greatest bonding 
and banking house. There are also W. G. 


Haskell, dealer in cement, former poli- 
tician, of Cedar Rapids; Senator John 
Foster, banker, and others. 

In an article written some time ago, 


Mr. Norris say “The only permanent 
road is the paved road,’ and goes on to 
gay that the ‘paved roads are cheaper in 
the long run.’’ Now, when he gets his 
ear to the ground and hears the farmers 
of Iowa protesting against such extrava- 
gance, he nobody is talking paved 
roads One farmer who raises enough 
corn to feed out half a carload of hogs is 
worth more to this country than a whole 
regiment of prevaricating editors. We are 
having now in the south part of Louisa 
county, the most rain we have had at this 
season of the year for over thirty-five 
years, and when the roads are well graded 
and kept dragged, they are dry, and the 
automobiles are out within twelve to 
twent\,-four hours after some of our hard- 


says 


est ruins. For example, at about eleven 
o'clock at night on June 5th, it began 
rair and for twenty-one hours we had 





a regular downpour from the northeast. 
It quit raining at about 7:30 Tuesday 
evening, June 6th. In the afternoon of 





June 7th, the roads were dry, and the 
autos were out; and if we did not pay so 
mu 1oney to the engineers and the road 
commissioners, we could tile-drain the 
Surfuce water from the sides of these 
road ind it would be a wonderful help, 
and we would have better roads than the 
best sravel road we could make, even if 
We had $20,000 per mile to build it with— 
and wouid take that amount. 

We pay out too much money for wind 
work, or for getting ready to do some real 
work Just, for example, there was a strip 
of road of less than a mile in length, that 
they wanted graded, and they had a big 
tractor and grader to come to do it, and 
the engineer came out eight miles from 
the county seat to set stakes for the 
grader to go by. Part of this strip of road 


Was west of the cross-road, part on the 


east. On the part west, on one side of the 
Toad was a high bank, some three feet 
above the road-bed. When the engineer's 
Staks were lined up, they were on top of 
th bank in a hedge. On the other side of 


the road, there were some large cotton- 
Wood trees, and the engineer’s stakes were 
in line with the trees. When the grader 
first came along, they smashed down 
Some of the stakes which the engineer 
had come eight miles to put up. On the 
Other side of the road, the stakes were up 
On the bank; in the hedge, and the grader 
80t within about eight or ten feet of these 
Stakes. When they came to the big trees, 
Of course they had to go around them. 
When they came to the cross-road, the 
fence on the east side was not in line with 
that on the west. The grader followed 
the fence-row down one side, the fence- 
Tow up the other side; and the engineer 
might as well have been at his hotel in 
the county seat. 

We do not have enough money to pay 


a 


‘lf 





By C. E. HEWITT 
LOUISA COUNTY, IOWA 


a good road superintendent who can take 
good teams and do good work; but we 
pay an engineer a pretty good day's wages 
for doing a whole lote of things that do 
not amount to anything. We have been 
putting in stone bridges in Morning Sun 
township for twenty-five years, and these 
bridges ‘will stand for all time to come, 
notwithstanding all of Mr. Norris’ ‘‘guff"’ 
about temporary bridges and roads that 
Wash out every year. 

I have before me a copy of the report 
of the executive council of Iowa This 
report gives the salaries and traveling 
expenses and other expenses of the state 
highway commission From April, 1913, 
to June, 1514, the combined salaries of the 
three commissioners and one highway en- 
gineer and one consulting engineer were 
$7,239.98. The expenses of the three com- 
missioners and one engineer amounted to 
$3,952.45. Total salaries and expenses, 
$11,198.43. Now, this does not include all 
departments under the state highway 
commission. We have the designing de- 
partment, which includes some engineers, 
designers, draftsmen, clerks, etc. Then 
we have a field department, which in- 
cludes engineers galore, twelve ‘in all; 
field engineers and district engineers. 
Then we have an office department, which 
includes some more engineers, accountants 
and clerks, with stenographers by the 
score. Then we have the educational de- 
partment, which includes more engineers, 
bulletin editors and assistants, and we 


also have a department called the ‘‘un- 
classified department,’’ with more engi- 
neers, electricians, photographers, road- 


lecturers—having five of the last-named 
men who travel around and tell the farm- 
ers how to do their own work on the road. 
One of these road lecturers alone drew a 
salary of $535, and his expenses’ were 
$374.76, making a total to one man for 
telling us how to do our own work, of 
$909.76. The total expense of the depart- 
ment of state highway commissioners is 
the stupendous sum of $60,147.42—just for 
getting ready to do some work. This is 
what I call an outrage 

Now, let us see what a man gets who 
does the real work. Take, for example, 
our own road superintendent. He is out 
today, in a cold, drizzling rain, fixing a 
bad place in the road. He is away from 
home, with a team which, if a good, stout 
team, as he ought to have, costs him at 
least $400. Jf he has good, stout harness, 
as he should, it cost him $60. At the 
present prices of hay and grain, it costs 
him $1 per day to feed his team. He works 
in the mud and rain and in the hot sun. 
He eats a cold dinner, carried from home, 
and we pay him the princely sum of $4.50 
per day, and he pays his own expenses, 
and this amount is only paid when he 
works on the road. Of course he can not 
work in the winter, and there are times 
when it is too wet to work, but his ex- 
penses go on. And if he can not get 
something to do outside of road work, he 
and his family would starve to death. 

Now, we will contrast this with one of 
our state highway commissioners. We 
will take, for example, the salary and ex- 
pense account of J. W. Holden, appointed 
to this position by Governor Clarke, pos- 
sibly on account of his ability, possibly 
for political purposes, Mr. Holden’s salary 
is $1,650. His expense account for each 





month, beginning April, 1913, yis as fol- 
lows: 
April 
Transportation .......... ee mee 
Hotel and meals ; Fate wie ae 8.15 
Miscellaneous ; rs aaa ae 2.10 
May- 
Transportation . ere, 63.94 
BEOCGL DG IMCAIM: 666 ce oio-0:000:hs.0 0% 41.75 
Sleeping car ...... pie aoe eee 1.50 
Miscellaneous ............ ‘es 1.00 
June- 
Transportation ......... 3.15 
Hotel and meals ........... 6.05 
MEABCOMANGOUR: 666 cssceccerscipes 1.22 
July— 
Transportation ......ccccess 52.44 
Hotel and meals ............ 40.10 
pe EPO ee rer rere eee 55 
NR ONE a 80 cid ca cséce Sime vs gta Gee 1.50 
August— 
WHAMNDOTTATION: cioicde ccs css 50.82 
Nosed a aid ahd 54 be pe ae eee RaS 31.75 
fa. ae rE nee ee 1.25 
Pe vale sesdeou donee te ee 1.00 
Et Re ae ee Se 6.00 
September— 
OAMMDOTIREION: «65:0 60505: 00-0-4'8-3.09' 55.66 
|" RRA eae ree arene ae 53.75 
fy ae, | ee re 3.15 
October 
TAPS ORTAMION. 66600000 s 0a eeewe 43.79 
WEE 5.55 6 0:5 5 a:0e'eie's arr yee 48.55 
TEISGNONG ic cnavieess Py Oe 1.95 
November— 
TYANSPOFITATION 6 00.000.00:008000080 42.19 
rn ee CCRC S COE Cs 49.65 


Pi OER TT, rer 1.95 








December— 
TTAREROTTREE 66 0540Fs seen <dns 22.17 
PEMNNGES epi dicnsa Reka ett eee i 
January, 1914 
Transportation Ay tu ewihed 28.82 
PRO. Shai bite vik Pacaeas ss ran 30.95 
Telephone ....2... Se Ee . 55 


February 


TYONGPOTtAtion § «2.26605. ag 32.23 

CA rere er Jo 0 as Wiberetecea 33.39 

Telephone 99 
March 

"FYORGDOTOCALION. . 2 cc cis sca 86.55 

INGE Hts G: kotha ruinea)< oF win aa MaRS $1.45 

Telephone RT ee ci 1.09 
April 

Transportation sate Are Per oo 4.48 

OO EE, a re are re eae - 2.00 
May 

ERREMIORIATIOS ocd ce'seeeiiesns 43.91 

RE ied) KGa hac inla a 06 pra e alain nis We $1.20 

pT ae eee eee . .25 

eee SU, os thd as sv elena es 50 
June 

EAGT TOLIOE 6555-5 0.6.0\0's-0:0.0. 00% “ 22.81 

LR AN Pee ee ne eee 17.35 

PE MIE a xcacate.s baie ave Mp tase ans +20 
Plus 10 cents extra, to correct 

error Fe INCL ee Ee UR 10 

pi a ee $1,085.62 

Oe a os. oe als 26 eka ec ee ee 1,650.00 

Pr - BOGE iv dvcondsk oesaxew $2,735.62 


This was paid to one man, and what did 


he do? Note, if you please, Mr. Holden's 
report. In April, May and June, 1913, he 
says “hotel and meals” and ‘miscella- 


neous.” We do not know what this in- 
cludes—possibly cigars and ice cream 
sodas. In his account for July, August 
and September, he speaks of hotel ex- 
penses, and leaves out the meals, and 
speaks of telephone, ‘“‘etc.,”” and leaves 
out the miscellaneous. In his October, 
November and December account, and in 
his January, February, March, April, May 
and June, 1914, account, he says nothing 
about meals, has no miscellaneous items, 
and has no “etc.”’ on his telephone charge. 
But he made the enormous mistake of 10 
cents, Which he forgot to charge, and add- 
ed that to his small expense bill. We 
note that Mr. Holden's transportation ex- 
pense alone was $570.90. Now, we do not 
know whether Mr. Holden traveled alto- 
gether on the railroads or not. We note 


that he enjoyed the luxuries of parlor 
cars and sleepers on several occasions, 
Which was charged for extra and aside 





from the $570.90. Figuring his transporta- 
tion charges at 2 cents per mile, which is 
the fare on most railroads in Iowa, we 
find that Mr, Holden traveled, in round 
numbers, 28,050 miles. It seems to us 
that is a long trip. 

Now, we do not know Mr. Holden at 
all, and only took his account as an ex- 
ample I note that one other commis- 
sioner’s expense account is $1,481.40, or 
$395.78 larger than Mr. Holden's. He also 
has parlor car, Pullman car, and miscel- 
laneous, telephone, ‘“etc.,’”’ as well as 
stamps, stenographer’s work, ‘‘etc.’’ Well, 
with all this stupendous expense, and a 
state printing graft, the garden seed 
graft, together with the great combines 
in the oil trust, farm implement trust, and, 
worse than all, the packers’ trust of Chi- 
cago, fixing the prices on our cattle and 
hogs, and putting the price down in one 
day from 50 cents to $1 per ewt., and that 
in the face of small receipts; then to have 
some banking and bonding house com- 
pany, together with automobile manufac- 
turers, cement dealers, lawyers, unreliable 
editors, etc., try to impose a still great- 
er burden on the farmer, by bonding the 
state to make roads that the farmers do 
not want—lI say it is time for the farmers 
to get together; and we are getting to- 
gether. Farmers’ unions are being organ- 
ized all over the state, and we are going 
to tell our county representatives and 
state representatives what is expected of 
thm, and they have got to do it whether 
sleek politicians want them to or not. 





Corn Belt Rainfall 


For the 


é there 
were 1.6 inches of rain, as compared with 


week ending June 9th 
an ideal rainfall of 1 inch. Nebraska and 
lowa were the driest states, while Illinois 
and Missouri were the wettest. 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1916. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 





(Corrected to June 6, 1916.) 
Chicago, Il. , 77 
Milwaukee, Wis $4 
Green Bay, Wis. 98 
Yscanaba, Mich. 143 
Duluth, Minn. 117 
St. Paul, Minn 123 
La Crosse, Wis. 97 
Madison, Wis. .. 108 
Charles City, Iowa onwean 
Dubuque, lowa ‘ 99 
Davenport, lowa a? aaa ee 
Des Moines, lowa 76 


Keokuk, lowa 98 


ne: eer aaa 103 
Springfield, Ill. . ; 75 
Hannibal, Mo. ‘ ase 
St. Louis, Mo 77 
Cairo, Tb. ae 72 
Springfield, Mo 82 
Columbia, Mo. . 97 
Kansa City, Mo 142 
Topeka, Kan 163 
Wichita, Kan 141 
Concordia, Kan. 67 
North Platte, Neb 50 
Omaha, Neb 67 
Sioux City, lowa ; aces Ce 
Huron, 8. D e ee weer 
Yankton, S. D 67 
Valentine, Neb. . oe : iw ae 
Rapid City, S. D 105 


Pierre, SD di vain ee 


Moorhead, Minn 125 
Devil's Lake, N. D oes ote 
Helena, Mont. ......... nia .124 
Cheyenne, Wyo. . : Pree . 46 


Grand Junction, Colo. 
Amarillo, Texas 





A WET HARVEST— 


Or hot and dry weather need cause 

no worry if your grain and corn bin 

are equipped with the one reliable All 
Purpose and Binder Engine which will 
save its cost in one season. 


‘tn New Way” 
"Goss. Goes Rienr” 


Alt has advantages not offered by any 
other such as light weight, compactness 
of design, and high grade construction. 

ecan furnish attachments for mount- 
ing engine on any make of corn or grain 
inders. This engine has proved its merit 
ler actual test in all conditions and is 

an acknowledged saver of horse flesh. 


Write for This 
Big Free Golden Harvest folder giving 
culadbie information to every farmer who 
has use for farm power. You can’t afford 
to miss it! Write he it today. 


Motor Company 


Lansing 
Michigan 
12 Lock St. 








\ 7 ANTED—Barn man for No. Dak. farm. Must 
thoroghly understand care of horses and atal- 
lion. Must be good worker and handy at repair 
work. Wages, 8400 per year*and board House rent, 
milk and vegetables free to family of married man. 
McCannua Farming Company, McCanna, N. D 


\ ’ ANT EO—A good reliable farm hand, for gen- 
eral farm work and caring forstock. Steady 
job for right man. F. W. Held, Hinton, lowa 





NACES. 





195 Eighth Street, 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


BOVEE FURNACES 


At Manufacturer’s Prices 


THE BOVEE HORIZONTAL FURNACES, THE 
BOVEE UPRIGHT FURNACES 
facture a full lineof BOVEEK 
We offer the very best High Grade Fur- 
nace sold with any style of piping, and sell at a price 
that will save a large per cent of cost 
Write us for cataiog and special prices 
cil sketch of floor plan of your building for a free 
detail plan of your beating plant 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 


We alsO mapu- 
PELESS FUR. 





Send pen- 





WATERLOO, [OWA 








AT LAST—A SELF-CLEANING CURRY- COMB 


PATENT ALLOWED stroke. 


10 days. 





Here it is—the Automatie. 
Works easier does the work better. 
and durably made. 
ordinary combs. 
75 cents. Send postal order, bank draft or stamps. 
If you do not find it all we say we will refund your money. 
We know it will please you 


AUTOMATIC CLEANER CURRY-COMB CO. 
319 Kast Sixth St., 


Throws out the hair and dirt at each 
Very simple, strong 
Nothing to get out of order, Worth «a dozen 
Regular price, $1.00; special introductory offer, 
Use the comb 


Write us today 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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WALLACES’ 


FARMER 


June 16, 1916, 











SHORT-HORNS. 
June 20—J. W. Eral, Pocahontas, 
dispe rsi on sale. 
June 22—American Short-horn 
Assoc iation, Sioux City, lowa. 


Theiss & Son, 
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Vernon 


wood 











Those 
tinue 


who desi 


advertisements already running must 


issue in order to be sure of same being made. 
above also applies to advertisements requiring c 
ification or special position. 


can be made after pages are made up 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if rece 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue 








Oct. 17—J. A. Riehardson, Wall Lake, 
Oct. 18—Frank T. Pemberton, lowa 
lowa 





DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


Iowa; 


Breeders’ 


Ta. 


Salls, 


tembrant, 


& W .W. Parkhill, Sig- 
Bros., Eddyville, lowa. 
Sparboe aomerth, lowa. 
} Bros., State Center, Iowa, 
- Thompson, Dike, lowa; 
l lowa 
Hawarden, Iowa. 
Early, lowa 
rt-horn Breeders’ As- 
7 s Moines, lowa 
lowa. 





Williamsburg, | ‘ 
Mar. 28—Uppermill Farn Vapello, Iowa 
Mar. 29—Maasdam & W hoe Fairfield 
lowa. 
ANGUS. 
June 29—C. A. Rosenfeld, Kelley, Iowa. 
POLLED DURHAMS. 
June 21 Ss. L loore Moulton, lowa 
Sept. 2 Hi. W. Deuker, Wellman, lowa 
Sept. 21—S. B. Wenge South English, Ia. 
PERCHERONS. 
June 21—S. L. Moore, Moulton, lowa 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
Jan. 4—Phillip Sauter, George, lowa 
BERKSHIRES. 
June 21 > L. Moore, Moulto lowa 


Enocial Notice to iditinatbieis, 


ire to make changes in or discon- 


have 


notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 


The 
lass - 


Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
New advertise- 


ived 





FIELD NOTES 

















M. C. Cramer & Son, Monroe, Iowa, 
breeders of big type Duroc Jerseys, have 
about 100 spring pigs, which they have 
vaccinated to prevent cholera, and will 
offer the trade later.—Advertising Notice. 

W. T. Barr, Ames, Iowa, well known 
Chester White breeder, is raising a fine 
lot of pigs, sired by his noted show hog, 
Vm. A M! jarr expects to show again 
this year, ind is exceptionally strong, 
having so many good ones to select from 
that he hardly knows which to take and 
which to leave Advertising Notice 

J. A. Richardson, Wall Lake, lowa, who 
has been breeding Short-horn cattle for 
a good many years, claims October 17th 
as the date of his tenth Short-horn sale. 
He will offer forty head of the best cattle 
he has ever sold, on that date, and two- 
thirds of the offering will be Scotch. Our 
readers may expect full information in 
the October issues It ought to be a good 
place to buy good cattle, and it would be 
a good plan to make a memorandum of 
the date.—Advertising Notice. 


Messrs. Hunter & Thompson, of Dike, 
Iowa, claim November 25th for a disper- 
sion sale of Short-horns. The firm is dis- 
solving partnership Mr. Thompson will 
remove to Franklin county another spring 
It is a herd of practical, money-making 
cattle A good deal of attention has been 
£iver to th milking qualities, with the 
result that private sales have been good 
from those wanting the dual purpose cow. 
The advertisement will appear in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer at the proper time.—Adver- 
tisingg’ Notice 

( ester White breeder ma be inter- 
ested lea g that essrs. G. L. Em- 
mert & Sons, of Mason Cit lowa, have 
ninety ve tine large spring pigs, mostl 
by their noted champion, W. A.’s Wonder. 
This is the boar that swept the bourd at 
the lowa State I I 1 vear izo, and for 
which the refused 1,000, A few re b 
( troll d Improver; the latter being 
a son of Comb tion 2d. Controller is 
their senior herd r, and is theesire of 
n ‘ tl herd s« I i later issue 
Ww will have r to s concer & this 
£Foou herd L\dvertisil ot ‘ 

i ethum, drid, Iowa, of- 
fering Duroc show boars for le, which 
include one of } herd boars, d also an 
extra good seni pig, both of wi h the 
\ laces ¢ representative believes 
would be wi ers this ye if brought out 
in show shay ind they are in fine shape 
now. Mr Be thum also has fall " 
ling boars fe sale that are extra good. 
A senior s¢ " litter mate to e boar 
mentions ‘ o be trong fo t] 

eeding tl poy r 
el, « onder W ha 
vance ep On and me 
ee ding t or Vv t M 

terested Advertising No- 
BOBST’S CHESTERS. 

Mr Geo. Bobst, ¢ I on, lIowa 
well- < } I ( ( VW te 
and Short- 2 vetting t nes 1 
sl t t le ( ‘ H 
for r ve ever, ood 

S i 

( r fort t Th 
f i | ect du 
the ] ese i * 
i . rs t he 

- ‘ ‘ > a ‘ he 
: rme reads eed 
ot n t 
we ¥ 
that 4 bh é ‘ ( liss 
R rm - c 
ame ‘ be . l 
conditio Oo bring ¢ and i ds of 




















some good fitter would stand a good show ity kind, and his sire is the show bull, 
of pulling down the purple. Mr. Bobst will Enos 4th. The* show cow, Rose Abbess 
sell her to the right party at a right price. 7th, first at Des Moines as a yearling, is 
She has the desired scale, and is strictly | also included, and will show as a three- 
all quality. Her yearling boar by Chick- year-old this year. Ethiopia 4th, a senior 
asaw Kossuth, Kahl’s Kossuth, is being yearling show heifer, and full sister to the 
retained as a herd boar. In a later issue $1,080 Gay Eric 3d, is another attraction, 





we will have about this herd. 
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’ the very best daughters of Valla’s Rosegay 
MOORE'S CLOSING OUT SALE, NEXT that Mr. Rosenfeld has ever produced will 
WEEK. sell in this sale. See announcement, and 
Attention is again called to the disper- write for the catalog, mentioning Wal- 
sion sale to be helk by S. L. Moore, at laces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 
Moulton, Iowa, next Wednesday, June 21, 
when he will close out his pure -pred herds DUROC BOAR PIGS FOR SALE. 
of Red Polled cattle, Berkshire swine, Mr. B. C. Marts, of Hampton, Iowa, 
and Percheron horses, the merits of which begins a card with this issue, offering 
were _ in Jast week's issue At this Luroc boar pigs for sale, of January, Feb- 
time he will also sell i farm at public ruary and March farrow. We had the 
auction, which is one of the best 160-acre pleasure of calling at the Marts home not 
farms in tha countr an is well im- long we found one hundred 
proved and 0 Pe eti yers looking and ) pigs, nearly all of which 
for a home, The farm located five were sired by Mr Marts’ two great herd 
miles north of Moulton and four miles boars, John’s Combination and Fancy’s 
southeast of Udell, the latter on the Iock ‘ictor. We have always strongly admired 
] a d Wabash railroads, and the Fancy’s Victor. Not alone from his seale, 
former on the Wabash and Burlington individual excellence and show record, 
railroads. Our readers interested in either | but also from the class of stock he sires. 
the farm or the stock should write Mr. ‘ ason, the first ten bo pigs sold 
loore, who will send catalog and particu- y Fancy’s Victor averaged $75 per head, 
lars desired. He has made other business | and the twenty head, all the boars that 
arrangements, and this is a closing out | he sold by Faney’s Victo , averaged $59.16, 
sale s stated last week, the pure-bred | which shows that somebody else thought 
herd of Red Polls is high class in both | something of Fancy’s Victor. of both 
breeding and individual excellence, the | , Mr. Marts ha about seventy-five 
herd having been built up from a choice | pigs this year by Fancy’s Victor. It 
selection of stock from the prize-winning remembered that Mr. Marts pur- 
Graff herd, the selections having been John’s Combination last fall, in 
made with reference to good size and good | ast, to breed on the get of Fancy’s 
milking qualities, This original Graff | and at the bred sow sale held 
stock, with two crops of calves now go | 20th by Mr. Marts, people went 
n this auction: also the two-year-old herd | over this new boar. Competent 
bull, Captain Teddy, a son of the cham- have pronounced him to be their 
pion sire Ted dy Goods, The bulls.include | idealof a big type Duroc boar, Well, John’s 
Floss’s Image also, who is a growth } Combination hasn't lost any of his pres- 
smooth ear-old of ry desirable | tige yet. No one can see him without ad- 
herd hez qualities. His dam is Floss, mitting that he is a wonderful boar. _ 
from the Graft herd, and one of the best | Marts is pricing young boars sired by botl 
cows in le, The Berkshires, as ad- | of these great herd boars. If partic far 
vertised, are from high-class stock, some } about your next herd boar, get your order 
of the best being from the show sow, Lady to Mr. Marts early, while the good ones 
Prummel Robinhood, and sows that cost are there.--Advertising Notice. 
Mr. Moore $100 or better. The Percherons | 
comprise the brood mares, which are also | LOG CABIN DUROCS. 
Mr. Moore’s work mares, as described last | Log Cabin farm herd of Duroc Jerseys 
week, and their last year’s filly colts; also has much to encourage its proprietor, Mr. 
their this vear’s colts jesides the Per- | H. A, MeCaffree, of Janesville, lowa, this 
cherons, two registered French Draft | year. Not as Jarge in numbers is the 
mares are included, and the mares are all | pig crop this yeur, but from the start 
bred to_a high-class imported Percheron | they have and the care they are receiving, 
horse Mr. Moore has shown a lot of en- | the will undoubtedly bring more dollars 
terprise in building up his herds, and in | than his larger crop did a year ago. Mr. 
the way he has improved and built up his McCaffree's two herd boars are Crimson 
farm. He one of the enterprising, re- Gano and Model Critic. Both are deserv- 
liable stock men of southern Iowa, and is | ing of the position they occupy. A half 
only closing out because his enterprise | dozen September boars are on the farm 
and ability have brought him another | by them, besides a number of gilts that 
business opportunity that means a change are litter mates, and the pleasing thing 
of locations and the necessity of making a | to say about them is that they are just 
closing out sale. See announcement else- | a little better than those he had a year 
where in this issue, = write for the sale | ago by Golden Model 30th. Crimson Gano 
catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. | puts the bone on them, and gives them 
Advertising Notice. size and the real Crimson Wonder char- 
acter. Mr. McCaffree is plannig on tak- 
OAK GLEN HERDS. “x a few out to Des Moines this fall, and 
A progressive breeder of Aberdeen An- Model Critic will be among them. He is 
gus and Poland Chinas, and a thoro stu- surely a eat boar, let the color of the 
dent of agriculture in its different phases, ribbon he wins be as it may. One doesn't 
is Mr. W. S. Austin, of Dumont, Iowa. need to guess at his being a big boar when 
Year by year, Mr. Austin’s trade is in- he sees him. In fact, we will have to 
creasing, and likewise his herds. The new admit that we would not care to pick a 
herd bull, I Enright, has gained a fault with him. We want Mr. McCaftree's 
hundred pounds since Mr. Austin pur- friends and acquaintances to look this 
chased him at the Escher sale, last April boar up at Des Moines. There are two 
He would make a splendid showing in the boar pigs in a litter from a sow added to 
senior yearling class at the big shows. the herd last winter, that caught our eye. 
He is the widest chested, big hearted, They are by John’s Orion Again, and out 
smooth yearling we have seen anywhere. of a Mahan Bros.’ sow, got by Pal’s Col- 
The senior herd bull, Bredo 2d, is proving onel; second dam by Taxpayer. They are 
a very successful sire. He is of the rug- surely some pigs; good enough that some 
ged, low set type, and would easily weigh breeder is bound to find them. We will 
a ton with a little flesh Mr. Austin has have more to say about this herd later.— 
a dozen young bulls sired by him that are Advertising Notice 
the best lot we ever saw on Oak Glen 
Farm. They are thick and smooth from SIOUX CITY SHORT-HORN SALE. 
end to end, The herd contains about Just a reminder that the Short-horn 
forty-five breeding cows at the present | Breeders’ Association will manage a 
time. A goodly number are of the Black- | breeders’ sale at Sioux City, Iowa, June 
bird, Erica and K Pride families. With | The catalog is just at hand, which 
the Poland Chinas, Mr. Austin has about forty-seven lots of highly bred 
100 spring pigs, of which a good per cent cattle The blood of Whitehall 
are by his 800-pound herd boar, Big Jones iNager, Choice Goods, and Cum- 
Jr This is the biggest boar Mr Austin | berland’s Last predominates. 
ever owned, and he is as smooth as a by such sires ¢ ritish Knig 
show boar. He is especially heavy in the brae King, Scottish Pre 
hams, Just now, Mr. Austin is offe x | tine, the champion Ri: 
i few summer vearling sows bred for v | Star, Young Nonpareil, Scotti 
farrowing, and a few early fall boars ro ; Count Maytlowe ind Snow 
those in need of brood sows, and there | nine bulls and 
are plent of them, here is a splendid | fe male 8, i from ten of the leading 
place to get them. The are plum good Short-horn breeders of the country. It is 
sows and bred to a good young boar; a one of the last important sales of the sea- 
son of L.’s Wonder. Both the sows and }] son, and is well worthy of the patror 
the fall boars are by Big Jones Jr. and | of all interested in the popular red, w 
Long Pawnee If in need of brood sows, | ind roans, Catalog may be had b \ 
it would be well not to delay writing Mr. | ing E. BR. Sillin , sale manage « 
Austin, as the demand for that commodi itv | lowa See previous issue for d 
s very br Note Mr. Austin’s new ad | dvertising Notice 
in this i ¢ Advertising Rokice, THUIRER’S POLANDS. 
ROSENFELD’S ANGUS SALE, JUNE 30. We recently spent a very ple 
\s announced elsewhere in this issue, noon at the home of Mr. ¢. L 
Mr. C. A. Rosenfeld, of Kelley, lowa, will Spencer owa, Well known t 
hold a public sale of Angus cattle, June Wallaces’ Farmer readers a 
30th n Which he will sell an offering of breeder of big type Oland Ch is Since 
fifty head, including show cows and heitf- our visit to the Thuirer far 1 vear ago, 
ers and show bulls The offering also in- a ‘ iderable proveime as taken 
cludes the last of the Valla Rosegay place, A large new orse and cattle bam 
heifer as Mr. Rosenfeld recent! had the been added, a new modern hog house 
| ort ‘ to lose this noted champion, 28x98, and a omplete stem of ater- 
hicl o long } aded his herd, and was orks, ‘TI og crop is wha e started 
e sire of 1 numero prize winners, t write t, and it is a good one. One 
one of which sold in his last publie sale hundred and f en pigs wer brought 
f< $1,f There are eight voung bulls t! with a fra on less than eleven to 
g, one of which is the vear- the litter. We the largest 1 nbher 
f Eurotus of Glen Carnock, of good, big s« 1 the herd non this 
enfeld recent] bought of J. visit, of t e during he pa seven 
, of Canada his voung show vears that we have been calling at tl 
n of the grand champion, Ever- farm. It s evident that M Phuirer i 
hit irviest n, champion winner for strictly in rw hog busine | three 
Canada and the Caldwells in herd boar ire all of high a té Ihe 
His dam is Frica of Dal- oung herd boar, Thuirer’s Big Hadley 
met! a chainpion for M« egor wher- bred and tised on the farm, and now wo 
will large like ears old, is still gre ng. lie bound 
¢ much quality to make a big one We feel sure that if 
g bulls included Mir. Thuire: ould e hin he would 
senior show calf, find mar buvers t t he would please 
, While his dam All he needs is a little pusl xy out, to be 
cow, Blackbird Jes- is good as those so 1 h noise is being 
» bred to Gay Eric made about The latest additio to the 
included is Bare- herd is Smooth Young Wonder, and he is 
ternational gr d the sire of full half the pigs H sire 1s 
odson, Who also | Wonder, full brother to the e of 
s in fine shape, Baro His dam is Standard Lady, per- 
deep, thick, qual- haps the most noted Poland China brood 











sow in northwest Iowa. Smooth , 
Wonder is of show-yard character, and 
his pigs at this time are showing up well, 





In a later issue we will have more to say 
about this herd.—Advertising Notice. 


ERAL’S DISPERSION SALE. 
















































































































































As announced in our two previous is. 
sues, Mr. J. W. Eral, of Pocahontas, Iowa, 
will disperse his herd of Short-horns on 


June 20th. Thirty-four of the thirty-nine 
lots are Scotch, and twenty-five belong to 


the Dorothy tribe, noted for their stron 

milking qualities and also easy fleshing, 
Right are of the sweet Rose tribe, whose 
top sires are of the richest Cruic kshank 
Duthie and Parsons breeding. The herd 
bull, Judge Sultan, and sixteen of his get 
form an attractive display in this sale, 
Judge Sultan is a splendid young bull, 


and a splendid sire. Few better herd bi lls 
and breeding bulls are available. The 
man wanting a tried sire of worth can not 


afford to miss this sale. The offering ig 
a high-class lot of business cattle. It ig 
only at dispersion sales that such cattle 
as many of these can be hz a The catalog 
may be had by writing Mr. Eral at Poca- 


hontas:—Advertising Notice. 
BENSON HAS GOOD BULL TRADE, 


r. J. A. Benson, of Sheldon, Iowa, 
proprietor of Spruce mead Farm, has been 


VT 





doing some nice business selling Short- 
horn bulls recently. He has disposed of 
those he has been advertising, and is now 
announcing a new lot. They are a thoro 
business lot of yearlings, priced to interest 
any farmer. Look up the new card and 
write him.—Advertising Notice. 


AN ATTRACTIVE SIX-CYLINDER CAR, 





Some very interesting detai with ree 
gard to the Mitchell six-cylinder car, sell- 
ing $1,525, are given in the page adver- 
tisement of the Mitchell-Lewis Motor o., 
Racine, Wis., on our back page this week, 
It is a powerful, well-made, attractive car. 
TI Mitchell-Lewis Motor Co. desire to 
send Wallaces’ Farmer readers a letter of 
introduction, so they can go to the deal- 
er and secure a free demonstration of the 
car. They want you to test it out on the 
hills; in short, to give it a thoro test in 
every particular, to note carefully he fin- 
ish of the car and the little features about 
it which add to the desirability of an 
automobile. For instance, the power tire 
pump, reversible headlights, the easy-gear 
shift, ete In other words, the Mitchell- 
Lewis Co. want their car to tell its own 
story, and they will not only be glad to 
send vou a letter of introduction to the 
nearest dealer, but likewise they would 
like the privilege of mailing you their 
very interesting catalog, which illustrates 
and describes in detail their car, and the 
features which make it a satisfactory car 
for the farm buyer. They consider it the 
best car they have ever made, and they 
have been making cars for thirteen years, 


They have a magnificent factory, with the 
very best of equipment, and their splendid 
factory and large output make it possible 
to build this new Six at the price at which 





they offer it. You can obtain the seven- 
passenger touring body for $35 extra, and 
the illustrations in the catalog, and the 
descriptions of the cars will be interesting 
to our readers who wish to buy a car this 
season.—Advertising Notice. 


ACROSS THE UNITED STATES 
INA 


IN 
SEVEN AND A HALF DAYS, 
CADILLAC. 





Starting from Los Angeles, Cal., c 
&th, FE. G. Baker, accompanied by 
Sturm, made the trip across the U nited 
States, to New York, in seven days, eleven 
hours and fifty-two minutes, or eight 


minutes less than seven and one-half days 
lowering the best previous record by three 
days, nineteen hours and twenty-three 








minutes, made by the same driver about 
a year ago, in another make of car, Mr. 
Raker doing all the driving. In many 
states deep mud was encountered, 
streams were forded, and roads that 
were almost impassable were covered. The 
time, therefore, of seven days, eleven 
hours and fifty-two minutes is truly re- 
markable. in short, it is remarkable that 
a ir could make the trip at all at the 
spring season of the year, and the record 
certains ows the dependability of the 
Cadillac Eight. The regular” railroad 
schedule between the two cities is ap- 
proximately ninety-two hours, covering 

distance of 3,240 miles, and twenty -two 





different locomotives are used in 

















journey. The Cadillac Eight cove oa 371 
miles \ illustrated pamphlet describ- 
ing the wonderful drive, may be obtained 
i writing the Cadillac Motor Car Co, 
Detroit, Mich., and also their very inter- 
esting and complete catalog, descriptive of 
the Cadilli in every detail. Their adver- 
tisement on our side cover page this 
week gives illustrations showing the start 
and finish of the journey, and we 
preciate our readers mentioning W: 
Farmer when asking for the pamphlet de- 
scriptive of the trip Advertising Notice. 
FLY PREPARATION. 

We have had several inquiries from our 
readers, asking where they could buy 
preparations to keep the flies off cattle 
and other live stock The advertising of 
hese preparations has just begun, and we 
call the attention of our readers to the 
idvertisements the reof in this issue The 
product of the ¢ ‘arpenter- Morton Co., te 
Sudbury St., Boston, Mass., “Cow-lcase, 
is described in their advertisem 

They point out that a 
* will spray one cow t\ 
, that its cost is trifling, 
positively keep the flies ‘ 
harmiles to the skin and 
They make a trial offer 
we se’? and a spr 





delivered ea 












0) delivered 
is not muct 
ith the spray- »* 
care to send them 
\ it promptly, 0! if 

’ Want particulars concerning Cows 
Kase’ before trying it, they will be glad 
to send vou their literature by return mail. 
\ddress all inquiries to M. Elton Vosé, 
Assistant Treasurer, Carpenter-Morton 
Co., 77 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass., and 
I inquiries will be promptly answered. 
\dvertising Notice. 
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BUY TRADE-MARKED HOSIERY. 

Our readers wail find it worth while to 
ask for trade-marked hosiery. The man- 
ufacturer who puts his product up under 
a trade-mark. fixes the responsibility for 
the service thereof. If it makes good for 
the wearer, it means increased business 
for the manufacturer, and no manufac- 
turer can afford to put out a_trade- 
marked product unless it is a good prod- 
uet. \Ve believe our readers therefore will 
be able to buy best by asking for trade- 
marked goods in all lines. ‘‘Durable Dur- 
ham Hosiery” is the trade-mark under 
which the Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, 
N. C., put out their hosiery, which is made 
for all the members of the family, men, 
women and children. This hosiery sells 
for the low cost of 10, 15 and 25 cents, 
and if your dealer does not carry ‘‘Duram 
Durable Hosiery,’ the manufacturers will 


appreciate you writing them, and they 
will see that you are supplied. Their aim 
has been to make a hosiery that would 
gell itself. They have made their product 
strongest where the wear is hardest. The 
heels, soles and toes are heavily rein- 


forced, and the tops are knit on securely. 
The product itself tells its own story, and 
the ! facturers want you to investigate 
“Durham Durable Hosiery’’ before buy- 
ing They will appreciate a postal card 


or letter request for the name of their 
nearest dealer, and full particulars con- 
eerning “Durham Durable Hosiery.’’—Ad- 
vert g Notice. 

THE MOLINE-KNIGHT “40,” 

Very interesting details are given with 
regi to the Moline-Knight ‘40,” selling 
at $1 , by the Moline Automobile Co., 
Inc., 602 Seventh St., East Moline, Ill, in 
their advertisement on page 885, This 
company were the first manufacturers to 
put out a medium priced car with the 


ngine. They are proud of their 
product, and ask those interested in buy- 
ing automobiles, to investigate personally 
the Moline-Knight ‘40,’ looking over the 
famous Knight engine carefully, and like- 
wise the car itself. Their seven-passenger 
ear, completely equipped, weighs less than 
3,0v0 pounds. It has compound semi-ellip- 
tic springs, 7%-inch depth of frame, which 
means strength and rigidity, deep uphol- 


a 


steri plenty of room for seven people, 
and splendid finish. The engine means 
simplicity of construction, the sliding 
sleeve valve ‘Knight principle doing away 


with many parts, and its action is positive 
and practically noiseless. The car itself 
is what they want you to see, and like- 
wise to take a ride therein, as they are 
satisfied it will be a revelation to you as 


to power, quietness of running, easy hand- 
ling, quick piek-up, ete. A postal card or 
letter request to the Moline Automobile 


Co., inc., at the above address, will bring 

the Moline-Knight ‘40’ catalog, and a 

letter of introduction to the dealer if you 
wish it.—Advertising Notice. 
THE ONLY. 

The Only Hog Waterer Co., of Hawar- 


den, lowa, is offering, on another page of 
this issue, a device for keeping clean, 
pure iter constantly before hogs, that is 


no experiment. It has been on the mar- 
ket for the past ten yeafs, and has al- 
ways given the best of satisfaction. That 


the ma facturers have explicit faith in 
it is evidenced by the fact that they have 
alw old it to do the business or no 
pay. The farmer tries the waterer in his 
own hog yard, and is his own judge for 
the « of the freight one way; and if 
for ai reason he is dissatisfied, he may 
return it, and the company is under obli- 
gatious to pay the freight home without 
question. It can be connected to any tank 
or pipe line, It works under all condi- 
tions. Sent fitted to the place you wish 


to use it, if notifed in the order where it 
is to be This is the policy that has 
built up the big trade for the Only. The 
men back of it are dependable. Read the 
announcement.—Advertising Notice. 

FAIRBANKS, MORSE PUMPING EN- 

GINES, $38.50. 

This is the very low price at which the 
new Z Fairbanks, Morse Co. 1% horse 
power engine sells at. It comes on skids, 
with built-in magneto, and is worthy of 
thes plendid name which the manufactur- 
ers have built up for their product. Their 
3 horse power sells for $66; their 6 horse 
power for $119, all f. o. b. factory. Some 
very interesting literature has been issued 
by Fairbanks, Morse & Co. with regard 


to their new Z engines, and they will 
deem it a favor if Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers interested in buying an engine_ will 
ask for it, mentioning the paper. These 
engines are sold thru dealers, and the 
dealer renders service with every engine. 
‘airbanks, Morse & Co. will be glad to tell 


you about this new service, on request.— 
Advertising Notice. 
INVESTIGATE THE FARM ELEVATOR. 
Our readers who will need to build a 
crib this fall, and likewise many 
who have cribs built, will be in- 
n studying the elevator problem. 
advantage of a good farm ele* 
Vator is that it saves a whole lot of time, 
When time counts most, as well as a lot 
of hard work, and that it enables the put- 
ting of more corn in the erib. In other 





words, you can fill up to the roof with a 
farm elevator. Several manufacturers of 
elevator ire using space in Wallaces’ 
Farmer, and we suggest to our readers 
that th: get their literature. This liter- 
ature a rule gives not only particulars 
concerning the elevators, but likewise 
practical hints on building a corn crib 


to get the best results where the farm ele- 
Vator is used.—Advertising Notice. 
KEEP A GOOD DIP ON HAND. 





There whole lot of sound sense in 
the suggestion of Parke, Davis & Co., 
Department of Animal Husbandry, De- 
troit, 1 in their advertisement on 
page &56, when they say that dip is an 
- nee your live stock. In other 
rorde, t a preventive against disease, 
Killing } mites, fleas, etc., and keeping 
oe 8} I 1 hair in good condition, Their 
pe 9 Dip No, 1 is one of the recognized 
meyerd dips, and our readers will find 
Ruch pr 1 and interesting informa- 
i With 1 rd to Kreso Dip No. 1, and 
the With regard to dipping in general, in 


> teresting literature Parke, Davis & 








Co. have issued. This company is one of 
the biggest companies in the country, and 
their animal husbandry department has 
done much practical work for farm folks 
in the study of live stock diseases. The 
benefits of their work are free, and are 
contained in the literature they have is- 
sued.—Advertising Notice. 


INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT OILING 
THE AUTOMOBILE. 


Some very interesting information with 
regard to the part good oils play in the 
satisfactory use of the automobile are 
given in the special advertisement of the 
Vacuum Oil Co., of Rochester, N. Y., on 
page 870. This company have made a 
very careful study of automobile oils, and 
their Gargoyle Mobiloil is the result. It is 
made to withstand the heat which auto- 
mobile oils must stand to give satisfactory 
lubrication. The manufacturers have 
studied the oils best adapted for each 
make of car, and they have issued a chart 
which has been heretofore illustrated and 
mentioned, naming the oil you should use. 
If your car is not mentioned in the chart 
which appears in their advertisement on 
page 870, drop, them a letter asking for 
recommendations, and they will tell you 
what grade of their oils will give the best 
results. They are specialists in the man- 
ufacture of high-grade lubricants for ev- 
ery class of machinery, and if you want 
to ask questions about tractor oils, and 
oils forany class of farm machinery, they 
will be glad to answer them. Their oils 
cost a little more than the ordinary oils, 
but they believe they can convince you 
beyond any question of doubt that they 
are worth a whole lot more, and that 
cheap oil is poor ‘economy. The oils you 
use in the automobile or in any machinery 
where the highest efficiency is desired, 
are most important. Be sure to read their 
advertisement on page 870.—Advertising 
Notice. 

SEASONABLE FARM IMPLEMENTS. 

During the next few weeks, a good 
many of our readers will be interested in 
installing power elevators, and therefore 
in the advertisement of John Deere, of 
Moline, lll., on page 875, which not only 
describes the John Deere elevator in brief, 
but also the John Deere spreader and the 
John Deere plows for light tractors. It 
also mentions the book, ‘‘Better Farm Im- 
plements, and How to Use Them,” which 
our readers will find very interesting. If 
there are any questions you wish to ask 
with regard to installing a John Deere 
elevator, or if you would like a free book 
of blue-print plans, which they have is- 
sued, showing how more than the cost of 
an elevator outfit can be saved by the 
way the crib is built, you can get them by 
writing John Deere, Moline, IJll., and ask- 
ing for Package X-28, which includes full 
particulars concerning the implements 
mentioned in their advertisement on page 
875. The Deere Company desire to know 
from what source their inquiries come, 
and if our readers will mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer, they will appreciate it.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 

THE RECORD OF THE HUDSON 

SUPER-SIX. 

Some phenomenal records have been es- 
tablished by the Itudson Super-Six, the 
product in which the Hudson Motor Car 
Co., Detroit, Mich., take especial pride, 
and these records are indicative of the 
service which the Hudson buyer may ex- 


pect from the Super-Six. Eighteen hun- 
dred and nineteen miles in twenty-four 
hours, or a distance equivalent to New 
York to Denver, this record being made 
on the Sheepshead Bay track in New 


York, is one of which they are particularly 
proud, as that number of miles is surely 
a sturdy test. Some interesting particulars 
concerning the records are given in the 
Hudson advertisement on page 873, and 
either a postal card or letter request to 
the Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich., 
will bring complete and interesting litera- 
ture with regard thereto, which they have 
issued, as well as the new Super-Six cat- 
alog. If you would also like a letter of 
introduction to the nearest Hudson dealer, 
it will be forthcoming.—Advertising No- 
tice. 

SELECT YOUR ENSILAGE CUTTER. 

It will be a couple of months or more 
before time to fill the silo, but it is none 
too early for our readers to get literature 
concerning the ensilage cutters, and make 
their selection. The very best ensilage 
cutters are advertised in Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, several advertisement appearing in 
this week's issue, and others running al- 
ternate weeks, and we suggest to our 
readers that they write the manufacturers 
for the very interesting booklets they 
have issued. They contain much practical 
information, not only on the subject of en- 
silage cutters, but likewise on silage, and 
our readers owning silos or contemplating 
buying a cutter for the first time, will 
find this literature valuable.—Advertising 
Notice. 

WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS. 

Our readers who have been considering 
the advisability of putting in a water 
supply system on the farm will be inter- 
ested in the Leader water system, and 
their power pump, run by either gasoline 
or electricity, the product of the Leader 
Iron Works, Deatur, Il, Dept. 606. They 
have issued a very interesting booklet on 
water supply systems, and will be glad 
to send it to any of our readers on re- 
quest. Isvery farm home should have a 
good water supply system.—Advertising 
Notice. 

HOW GOODYEAR TIRES ARE MADE. 

Some interesting details with regard to 
how Goodyear tires are made, are given in 
the advertisement of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co., on page 871. Still more 
interesting literature has been issued by 
this company, telling you how to get the 
most satisfactory service from your tires, 
and a postal card or letter request to the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, making mention of Wallaces Farm- 
er, will bring it. Goodyear tires are sold 
by dealers in every town, and there are 
hundreds of Goodyear service stations in 
all parts of the country. The Goodyear 
Company will be glad to give you the 


name of their nearest service station, and 























At Rosengift Stock Farm, 5 miles south of 
Ames, and one miles north of 


Kelly,lowa 
Friday 
June 
30 


included. 


arrange to be at the sale. 


phn t Auctioneers 





AUCTION SALE OF HIGH CLASS 


ANGUS CATTLE 


oT 


“SSS 


50 HEAD—8 BULLS AND 42 FEMALES 
20 WITH CALVES AT FOOT 


The last of Vala’s Rosegay heifers go in this sale, the old 
champion being head. The offering includes show cows and 
heifers, and show bulls, the bulls including the young show and 
herd bull, Eurotus of Glen Carnoch, ason of the grand cham- 
pions, Evaraux of Harviestaun and Erica of Dalmeny 2d. 
Some of the cows and heifers are bred to the show bull, Gay 
Eric 3d, that sold in my last sale for $1080, and others are 
bred to his great sire, Vala’s Rosegay, or have calves at foot. 
A full sister to Gay Eric 3d, and their dam, Ethiopia E, by Earl 
Eric of Ballindalloch, is included; also the great Barbara show 


cow, Barbara Woodson, and her September’ show bull 
calf, sired by Enus 4th. The daughters of Vaia’s Rosegay are 
among the best of the breed, and the best goin this sale. The 


families most strongly represented are the Blackbirds, Ericas, 
Barbaras, Queen Mothers and Prides. 
Three show steers, a two-year-old, yearling and calf arealso 


Write for sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer and 


C. A. ROSENFELD, Kelly, lowa 
























also the name of the Goodyear dealer if 
desired, They will deem it a favor if you 
will write them.—Advertising Notice. 

TIRES GUARANTEED FOR 6,000 MILES. 


This is the guarantee placed on the 
Vacuum Cup tires by the manufacturers, 
the Pennsylvania Rubber Co., of Jean- 
ette, Pa., who have agencies and branches 
in all parts of the country. When a tire 
is guaranteed for 6,000 miles, that means 
the very best kind of a tire, as it must be 
a good tire or.the manufacturer could not 
put this unusual guarantee thereon. The 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co. will be glad to 
send you their literature telling why their 
tires are good tires, and why they are able 
to put, so liberal a guarantee thereon, and 
to give you the name of their .nearest 
branch or dealer, where you can investi- 
gate the tires themselves. They will ap- 
preciate your mentioning Wallaces’ Farm- 
er when writing them.—Advertising No- 
tice. 

SELECT YOUR SILO CUTTER. 

It’s none too early for our readers who 
are putting up a silo for the first time, to 
arrange for their cutter. It is always bet- 
ter to get a cutter before the rush season 
comes on, sO as to be ready to fill the silo 
without any delay. When it is time to fill 
the — every hour counts. A number of 


splendid silage cutters are advertised in 
Wallaces’ Farmer, and several different 


advertisements will be found in_ this 
week’s issue, and we suggest to our read- 
ers that they look up the advertisements 
and drop the manufacturers a postal car 
or letter request for catalog. Write not 
only the manufacturers who are advertis- 
ing in this week's issue, but likewise those 
who advertised in last week’s issue, and 
who will advertise in next week’s issue, as 
all of the cutter advertisements do not 
run each week. By looking over the cat- 
alogs, and studying them carefully, you 
can readily determine what cutter you 
desire to buy, and if you do not get all the 
information you want from the catalogs, 
write the manufacturers, asking any ques- 
tions you may desire, and they will be 
promptly answered. It is good business to 
study the catalogs, and select your cutter 
early, and we drop this suggestion to our 
readers.—Advertising Notice. 
McMASTER’S SHORT-HORN SALE. 
Despite a steady downpour of rain, C. 
J. McMaster staged one of his most suc- 
cessful sales, at his Glenview Farm, near 
Altona, Illl., on June 6th. Buyers were 
present from many different states, and 
competition was keen thruout the entire 
sale. The cattle were presented in excel- 
lent bloom, and with the breeding and 
merit which they displayed made a very 
attractive offering. J. A. Gillespie, of 
Oklahoma, gave the sale strong support, 
and secured a number of the best things, 
paying top price, $1,065, for the white 
heifer, Diamond Lass 9th, a two-year-old 
by Good Night. He also secured the Bruce 
Rosewood heifer Rosewood 41st, at $1,000. 
J. W. McDermott, of Kahoka, Mo., paid 
$825 for Glenview Gloster, a roan son of 
Silverdale, which was top for bull In 





fact, the get of 
show and sold readily at good figures 


Silverdale made a strong 


The 


crowd was royally entertained, and every- 


one made welcome Col 
sold the cattle, and 


wus assisted in 


Carey M. Jones 


the 


ring by Fred Reppert and W. D. Lester. A 


list of sales is found below 
; BULLS. 


Glenview Gloster, Oct 14; J. W. 





McDermott, Kahoka, Mo. ....... $ 
Glenview Imperial, Dec., '14; B. W. 
Aylor, B WCW, Vakcunadrnoee 
Glenview Supreme, May, °15; John 


Mabone, Manhattan, IIL. 
Glenview Favorite, Mar., ’15; B. W. 
DE 6s a bennaewes ' : 
Glenview Marquis, ‘ 
Peterbeck, Laura, Ill. 
Glenview Dale 11th, Apr., °15; Casey 
Dixon, Cambridge, IIL. 
Roan Villager, Mar., ‘15; Whitsitt 
pres, Preemption, TL. .cscacessss 

COWS. 
Sultana, Oct., 11; 


“ 


Leewood 
Aylor 
Fancy 2d, Apr., ‘10; J. Huston, Gray- 

ville, Ohio ...... 
Ashland Gloster 8th, Ages. ‘09; N. R. 
) 


Rundell, Hurley, B. D. .ccccsesess 
Cumberland Gem 2d, Nov., °10; J. 
A. Gillespie, Tulsa, Okla. ......... 
Maurine, May, '12; Uppermill Farm, 
WApeHd, TOWER cccccccccsecceevaces 
Scottish Ruby, May, '13; B. W. Aylor 


Glenview Queen, June, ‘12; C. E. 
Tilton, Maquoketa, Towa ........ 


tosewood 4iist, May, °13; J. A. Gil- 
SNE i ave cave 46nd baGuk dae ns . 
Diamond Lass %th, Sept., °13; J. A 
REDD. crag awit aeasceneséaswae 
Rosewood 42d, Apr., ‘14; C. D. Bel- 
lows, Maryville, MG crccecccecccecs 
Ury of Glenview 2d, Jan., "15; J. A 
Eiligour, Sterling, TH ..cccccceecs 


Lavender Lady 13th, 
B. Cook, Aledo, Ill. ....... 
Missie of Glenview 9th, July, ’14 
Frank Edwards, Tiffin, Ohio ..... 
Nonpareil ueen lith, Oct., ‘14; B. W 
Aylor wane 
Nonpareil Queen 13th, Jan.,'14; John 
L. Malone, Manhattan, Ill. ...... 
Lavender Lady 12th, Jan., '14; Pra- 
ther & Edgar, Williamsville, Ol. . 
Lady Victoria, Apr., ‘14; Maasdam & 


Wheeler, Fairfield, Iowa ......... 
Sunny Blink $th, July, ‘14; R. J. 
Peterbeck, Laura, Ill. .........e0- 
Gloster’s Bonnie Bell, Nov., '14; J 
A. Kilgour, Sterling, Il. ........ 
Golden Lass 7th, Sept., '14; G. E. 
Smith, Rogerville, Tenn, ......... 


Village Blossom 7th, Sept., "14 
Jones, Lafayette, Ill. ...... 
Augusta of Glenview 4th, Jan., °15; 
Carpenter & Ross, Mansfield, Ohio 
Village Blossom 5th, Jan., '13; B. W. 
Avolr 


Golden Lass 6th, Dec., '12; B. W. 
PRUNE 65 cbmc Did wen Chebewe ct edenen.6 
Wedding Gift 26th, Jan., "14; Maas- 
Goa @ WOE <ccvccesccuss as 
Tilini Luster 3d, Apr., ‘14; Alvah 
peer Salas ae ade : 
Wiini Violet 4th, Aug, ‘14 ol L 

5 Ee eer 


620 
315 


770 
1,000 
1,065 


450 
430 


460 


510 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, June 12, 1916.— 


on in the 


Largely because 
Old World, 


of the war 


now going 











the foreign trade of the country is of un- 
precedentedly large proportions, with a 
heavy balance in our favor. The domestic 
trade of the country is very large also, 

d this is reflected in the much larger 
bank clearings than a year ago. It is 
thought that speculation in the stock 

! ket will from now on be on a smaller 
seale, and that former sensational booms 
will not take place Leading bankers be- 
lieve 1 t the country is nearing the crest 
of business expansion, and that any fur- 
ther enlargement of activit must pro- 
a tion and the means of production 
labor and commodities—that would lead 
to pid inflation. Wheat has undergone 

L ver large decline in prices in recent 
months, but lower freight rates a short 
time ago « ed a rally in the market. All 
the grains are bringing much lower prices 
th a r age ith wheat showing the 
largest decline, this being brought about 
largel i ontinued heavy receipts dur- 
ing a period of only moderate export buy- 
ing Shipments of wheat from North 
America weekly make a good showing, 

is contributing the larger 
orld shipments running 
of a year ago Meanwhile, 
ng to market liberally, and 
n primary markets for the 
been about 17 per cent 
a ear ago Southwestern 
cumulating large amounts 

f stocks — in Kansas City 
hav r to 6,150,000 uushels, nearly all 
of which will be can “a into the new crop 
year. Wheat harvesting began in south- 
ern Oklahoma some time ago, and is 
working its way northward all the time, 
the winter wheat crop of the country be- 
ing about made Corn is cheaper than 
earlier in the year, and shows weakness 
still, altho farmers are not especially large 
sellers, whi a Ve fair cash demand ex- 
ists Oat ine n-so what better export 
demand, but 1 he larger exports are 
from ¢ Ve June government crop 
report est tes a crop of 715,000,000 
bushels of wheat, comparing with 1,011,- 
000.004 bushel 1 year ago, the spring 
wheat crop being anced at 246,000,000 
bushels, or 116,600 bushels less than year 
ago. In the spring wheat states, <thy prin- 
cipal loss is North Dakota, which has 
a promise o 6.000 bushels, comparing 
with 151,000,000 bushels a year ago Oat 
acreage is about the same as last year, 
but the condition is poorer, with an indi- 
cated crop of 290,000,000 bushels less than 
last year. 

Timothy seed is selling at $5.50 to $8.50 
per 100 pounds; clover seed at $8 to $14 
per 100 pounds, and flaxseed at $1.8114 to 
$1.85%% per bushel Potatoes sell at $1 to 
$1.20 per bushel for old and $1.40 to $1.75 
per bushel for new. Fresh eggs sell at 20 
to 21 cents a dozen, with extras at 24 
cents for fillers and 25 cents for cartons. 
Marketable butter sells at 27 to 29 cents 
per pound, with seconds at 25% to 26% 
cents, while extras to grocers sell at 31 
cents for tubs and 82 cents for prints. 


Cattle prices have shown a widening- 
out tendency recently, this being brought 
about mainly thru the increasing scarcity 
of prime beeves of good weights and the 
growing percentage of short-fed cattle in 
the weekly receipts. Average stockmen 


are giving their cattle a short feed, usually 
from sixty to ninety days, and results of 
this course are very unsatisfactory, as 
killers discriminate strongly against the 
numerous poorly finished cattle, paying a 
liberal premium for good dressers on the 
hooks. Frequent new high records for the 
season are made for the best heavy steers, 
with a late top at $11.30 per 100 pounds for 


fancy steers, while yearlings have con- 
tinued to go at a large discount. This is 
in striking contrast to the experience of a 
year ago, at which time there was a su- 
perabundance of long-fed, heavy, choice 
beeves, which sold at a liberal discount 
from prices paid for choice yearlings. 
Unfortunately, current receipts run too 
sparingly to the class mostly desired by 
killers—cattle dressing better than 59 per 


cent. Cows and heifers, as well as steers, 
sell at a very wide range of prices, de- 
pending on their quality, and the same 
holds true of bulls, with yearling bulls 


good sell- 
in 


and yearling heifers especially 
noticeable abatement 


ers. There is no 

the demand for stockers and feeders, with 
the best class mostly called for, but these 
are scarce and dear, with desirable ones 
quoted at $8 to $9 per 100 pounds. De- 
creasing receipts of fat cattle last week 
were responsible for renewed sharp ad- 
vances in prices, the best lots landing at 
$11 to $11.30, whereas heretofore the top 
was $11.05. ty Wednesday, the bulk of 
the steers were selling for $9.40 to $11, 
with a fair “aa epee of cattle at 
$11.10 to $11.30. Good steers sold at $10.50 
and ward, medium to good lots at $9.75 
to $10.45, and fair light steers at $8.75 to 
$9.70, while seattering sales were made of 
inferior steers at $7.75 to $8.70. Yearlings 
fared poorly, the better class being taken 
at $19.50 to $11.10. Butcher stock of qual- 
ity shared in the advance, with cows tak- 
en at $6 to $9.15. and heifers at $6 to $9.50. 
Canners and cutters brought $3.50 to $5.95, 
and calves had a good demand at $5.50 to 





E 





the choicer class of 
light vealers selling a good advance. 
Feeding steers sold at a range of $6 to 
$8.90, few going below $7 or above $8.50. 
Hogs have been or the down grade most 
of the time for several weeks, and while 
prices look high still, when placed in com- 
parison with those paid in average years, 
they look low who turn back to 
the time, weeks ago, when the 
best hogs sold $10.35 per 100 pounds. 
The big packers have been very outspoken 
in their bearish all the time, 
showing a determination to place the 
summer market on a decidedly lower basis 
and they were materially aided in 
complishing this result by the meager de- 
mand for light and heavy hogs to 
ship to eastern packing points. This is 
~accounted for by the fact that Chicago 
hog prices have been ruling relatively 
higher than at other primary markets. 
Stockmen continue to market their hogs 
earlier than in recent vears, recent 
rece averaged only 221 which 
compares with 229 pounds one year 
two years 


$12 per 100 pounds, 


at 
at 


to owners 


several 
for 


sentiments 


ac- 


choice 


and 
ipts pounds, 
ago, 
225 pounds 
three ve ago. The 
been paid for strictly 
hogs adapted for eastern 
the best light shipping 
stot discount, while 
declines from 
while still 
have shared in 
terial. After 
week $9.49, prices re 
ipts, with 

to $9.5714, while pigs brought $7.50 
Petune light hogs thin 5 
the top, which was paid for prime he 
shipping barrows. 
Sheep, yearlings 
selling at 


4 1 
and 2 pounds 





ago, 
prices have 
butcher 
with 
foing at 

have suffere a 
former prices, 
commanding very 
the deci 
the best 


highest 
prime heavy; 


ars 


shipment, 
hogs 
pigs 
enormous 
’rovisions, 
nes in 
hogs 


acted 


sik prices, 
the raw m: 
declined last 


under de reased 





to 


rece sales at $9 
to $8.50, 


of 
“AVY 


sold w cents 


lambs have 
than in 


and 
higher 


kept 


on prices most 





former years at corresponding dates, altho 
they have suffered marked reductions 
from their earlier highest time. Larger 
numbers have been received, with spring 
lambs comprising a steadily growing pro- 
portion of the daily offerings, and the big 
packers have followed their yearly prac- 
tice of having large numbers of southern 
lambs consigned to their Chicago packing 
plants direct from Louisville. Tl has 
exerted the inevitable influence of lessen- 
ing actual competition on the open mar- 
ket, and thereby acting as a bearish in- 
fluence in establishing prices. Late sales 
were made of spring lambs at $8 to $11.50 
while shorn lots sold as follows Lambs, 
$7 to $10.50; yearlings, $7.50 to $9. 
wethers, $5 to $8; ewes, $5 to $7.75; bucks, 
S5.25 to $6.75, 

Horses were in about the usual average 
supply last week, and sold as a rule at 
unchanged prices, with the principal de- 
mand for army cavalry and artillery 
horses. Inferior to fair horses sold at $50 
to $100, and a few choice big horses sold 
for $265 or better, while commercial 
chunks found buyers at $165 to $225. Pret- 
ty good drafters brought $240 and over. 
Receipts of horses were largely made up 
of animals weighing from 1,200 to 1,400 
pounds, and many sales took place at $100 
to $150. W. 





Recent Public Sales 


CAHILL BROS.’ SHORT-HORN SALE. 
rhe seventh annuaf draft sale from’ 
‘ahill Bros.’ herd of Short-horns occurred 





ate kth, at their farm, near Cartersville, 
lowa, and was the most largely «attended 
by breeders from a distance of any sale 
they have ever held, About forty pros- 
pective buyers alighted from the train 
that came in from Mason City the morn- 
ing of the sale, besides a number came 
over other roads. Rains the night before 
prevented auto driving from any distance, 
The average of the entire forty 
head was very ; to the sellers. 
In comparison with other sales, a little 
higher average would have been appro- 
priate, and we believe could have been 
raisd $25 with a little added flesh. Com- 
petition was lacking on a number of the 
good young bulls. Three hundred dollars 


was the top, that sum being paid by D. J. 


Dougherty for Lot 1, a roan Rosemary. 
Valley Sultan. a white August calf, anda 
choicely bred Victoria, met with general 
favor. He gives appearance of being a 
valuable herd bull, and Mr. Cerwinske, of 
Iowa, is to be commended upon his pur- 
chase. The price was $265. The females 
went to lowa, Missouri, South Dakota, 
and Minnesota. Merry sSessie, of the 


tribe, was sold with her heif- 

substitute, and topped the 
sale at $650, the buyer being R. H. Miller, 
of Britt, lowa. The list is complete of 
buyers and prices, and will be found in- 
teresting. The selling was conducted by 
Auctioneers H. 8S. Duncan and J. L. Mc- 


lirath, 
nga Ss 
Princess 2d, June, ’07; C. me Saunders | 
& Sons, Manilla, OS 
Victoria .Maid, Oct., '10; J. T. 
Carroll, lowa 
Lady Belle 5th, 
Arthur Miller, 
Kitty Goods, Sépt., "a2 
Cc. T. Roorud, Spring 
Substitute for Lena's Pride, 
c. J. Miller, Britt, Iowa 
Choice Sunbeam, Apr., '10; 
ason, Kensett, lowa 
Fair Lady Lancaster, 
ealf); R. H. Miler, 
6th Lady Myra, 
Miller 
Lady Myra, i "eee 
Bros., Maryville, Mo. 
Substitute for Marr Mist, July, 
H. E. Gullaxon, Bode, Iowa ........ 
Lavender Nellie, Apr., ‘14; Arthur 
BEAEIET »o2.00.000.0:90.0 009000000000 0006005 SEO 


Marr Bessie 
er calf as a 


Oct., °06 (and b. 
Columbia S. D. eee 435 
(: and b. 

rove, 


Jan., "11; 


Arne Luck- 


Britt, pee 4 35 
Feb., °138; 


3 
Bellows 


14; 
9 














Ship your Wool 
selling to traveling buyers. We furnish 
hundred pounds or more, charge 


goods arrive. 
BRIGHT WOOL 
SEMI-BRIGHT . 
Rejections such as burry, chaffy, 
less: heavy fine at full value. 
We have no traveli 
able wool, hide and fur house. 
We 
bank in our city. 





WANTED: 1,000,000 LBS. OF WOOL 


Pelts = Hides to us and realize 
you witi wool sacks free, 
no commission and 


black, braid, 
g agents representing us. 


tan all kinds of hides into robes and coats. ) 
Vrite for sacks, shipping tags and price list. 


from 1c to 3c a pound more than 
pay the freight on five 


make returns the same day the 


34c to 36c 
30c to 33c 


cotted, dead, western, 3c to 5c 


badly 


Deal direct with a reli. 


For reference we refer you to any 





































































MASON CITY HIDE & FUR CO., MASON CITY, IOWA 
Roan Beauty, Dec., '12; C. A DUROC. ee cnsinnciasl 
— Be SE 0 sr hectic enh se eee ena aioe 
Roa Vigeon, July,e 14; E Sprina 
Brvssinnt. Mi nn, EEDA LAMONT A: pring 
Rose Marr, ‘Nov , 711; Arne Lucl my 
Lena’s Lady, July, 713 (and igs 
J. M. Townsend & Son, Brit 
I i a . Belle. ha , “4 { oh i sired by the show and breeding boar, Ringmaster 
syed ha dominates Gol pai aaa | 110661, winner at threM@state fairs, and Crimson Gano 
Prats ‘‘ieecacose wet ee oe Gs carepabe | 167123, the noted grandson of Col. Gano, which wag 
irace Watson d ept., ) | the winner at Interstate Fatr, Sioux City, 1915. Hig 
Scheetz, Belle Plaine, lowa get are the typical kind. Some are already booked 
Fleda, July, ‘14; Muller Bros., for shipment. 
berland, Iowa ..... Seasons aaa ae ie . 
Getastawn Arabella 84. Reo A. J. LEECH, Luverne, Minn. 
K, Fullerton, Rockford, lowa 8 
issie Jan., '13 (and 
ReMi MOU os cseeccs cca csaets. 5 | DUROC FALL BOARS 
Mina Ma 14; R. H. Miller.... 165 Thirty head to offer of early farrow. All sired by 
Ore hp ird arm Flora 5th, Nov., ’06 ;C. the big first prize state fair winner, Col. Critic, 
FoR Gone cc chisessaewsnehweuas 500 Strictly high class; 200 pounds and up. 
tosebud’s Doll Oct., °14 Muller eine a Pg A. SAML eee = 1 
OE, Sisdewndeds seem ee eR ro 60 ae SOR mls 9 ron, 20Wa 
Merry Bessie, Sept 11 (and c. calf); | 
eC RT ar nee 650 j 
ictoria, Nov., °’14; E. M. Parsons & 
Bon, Carroll, IWR csccccccscvccevecs 285 
Alice ‘Rosebud, July, °09:'C. J. Miller. 360 5 
Lavender Bud 2d, Jan., ’13; C. F. Zo- 
bens foveeet: TOW oocacannesscen sess 175 
Sunset Lady, Sept., ’0O&8 (and b. calf) The two greatest _ J rhe Duroc boars in any 
3 C. Bain, Rockford, Iowa........ 175 one herd in the corn belt. Last year 20 boars by 
. ILLS Fancy’s Victor averaged $59.16. January, Feb- 
Village Goods on. Sept., 14; D. J ruary and March boars for sale. 
Dougherty, Dougherty, Iowa........ 009 | B.C. MARTS m 
Maine Goods, July, '14; 7. L. Paulson + Ha pton, lowa 
Mason City, ’ 
Ma tosh R B D 
ga rea eeve bros. urocs 
Choice Brawith, June, ‘15: C. D. Mer- Fifteen choice September boars for sale. All are 
iad | eee Ris lov : a 155 by the prize winning If Am Golden Mode! 6th, 
On} 1 ¥ iG oe ik y Ay , 4 Woe ‘ ; ok sn Part of them are strictly big type—and show boars, 
i nic OO , 400K 
abaugh, Watonga, Okla. ........ 55 | REEVE BROS., Hampton, lowa 
Crown Goods, June, ’15; J. F. Hart —_——_——— 
& Son, Pleasantv ille, Co eee | 
FO gy agg elgg ge poke ae DUROC SHOW BOARS FOR SALE 
mann. Sheldon. lowa ... Se eae 170 I could now supply show boars for the under-a- 
Perfe tion I Earl, Apr 15: Paul Bree n, year. yearling and aged classes. Come and see and 
Aredale. Iowa . : : 70 you will buy. Most popular breeding. 
Majestic Sultan, Jan., 1 Jas. Y oung, a W. R. BENNETHUM, Madrid, fowa 
Rockford, Iowa 50 
alley Sultan, Aug., 15; F. M. I Cer- 
wineke, Rudd, IOWA. .... 0. .0..5200%% 265 AUCTIONEERS. 
Major Sult: "15 
Dike, Iowa eee pease Sele pea ean WT 135 mood } 
Elmwood Fashion, Sept., °15; Henry earn uc oneer n 
Stenberg, wee tL io 
M\ LY 
°8 females sold gla [ARY. average, $299 at World's Original and Greatest School and become 
he — ms yee és 20: snc te 179 independent with no capital invested. Every braneB 
12 sus SOK OE Panos GNERRE) of the business tgught in five weeks. Write today 
109 head sold for $10,520; average, 263 | ¢or free catalog. 
Postal Savings Restrictions—A recent | Jones National School of Auctioneering 
modification of the postal savings act CAREY M. JONES, President 


for a 
account amounting to $1,000, 
which interest will be paid by the 


now makes it possible 
have an 


depositor to 
upon 
govern- 
ment. The former amount allowed was 
only half that sum, and not to exceed 
$100 could be deposited during a month. 
The latter restriction also has been re- 
moved. It is said there are more than 
half a million persons who are taking ad- 
vantage of the postal savings banks, and 
that they have more than $80,000,000 to 
their credit. Thousands of depositors 
prefer the postal bank to regular banks, 
on account of the absolute safety in the 
former, altho money does not dr@w so 
high a rate of interest. Hundreds had 
reached the $500 limit, and were urging 
the postmaster general and his assistants 
to get the former restrictions removed. 





Short-Horns to South America—The an- 


nouncement is made that Brazil parties 
have recently purchased a number of 
Short-horn bulls, at an average price of 


$500 per head 
to South 
steadily. 


Our exports of Short-horns 

America seem to be growing 
A shipment to Argentina is now 
en route, and other purchases have been 
made by representatives from Nicaragua 
and Guatemala, 








 POLAN b- c HINAS. 


M: p. HANCHER 


ae, IOWA 


Has two outstanding fa)) boars for sale by Hancher's 
Smooth Wonder. A few sows and gilts bred for fal] 
farrow to Hancher’s Smooth Wonder and Big Price. 
Spring boars, herd header prospects, by above boars. 
Ten of our sows have farrowed 114 pigs this spring. 
Visitusorwrite. Pocahontas county, north. 
west Iowa, where big types originated. 


Poland-China Bred Sows 


A half dozen choice summer yearlings for sale, 
bred to farrow in July. Alsoa half dozen early fall 
boars. If in need of something good, write at once. 
W. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa 














CH ESTER } WHITES. 


For Sale— Fall and Summer Boars 


outof Wildwood Prince dams and sired by Perfector 
and Hustler, he by Controller. Let me book your 
order fora spring boar at weaning time. sired by the 
champion Bobst’s Modeler. 
GEO. BOBST, 





Hampton, lowa 











14 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


W. C. LOOKINGBILL 


Real Estate and Live Stock 
AUCTIONEER 
Sac City, lowa, has bought, owned 
and sold more farms than any other 
auctioneer in lowa; has turned 
hundreds, yes, thousands of pieces 
of property into cash for others, 
Why not yours? If you have & 
farm or city property that you rael- 
ly want to sell, write me. 


Be An Auctioneer 


Travel over the country and make big money. No 
other profession can be learned so quickly that will 
payas big wages. Next 4 weeks term opens 
August 7, 1916. Are you coming? 

MESSOURE AUCTION SCHOOL 
Largest in the World. W. B. CARPENTER, Pres. 
S18 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


J, L. Mcllrath, Grinnell, la, 


The conductor of co, stock sales a specialty. 
Fifteen years experience in business. We maintais 
pure bred borses, cattle and swine on our farm. We 
think we know our business. Write for dates 


H. $. Allen, Chariton, lowa 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


DUROC SALES A SPECIALTY 
Have conducted sales in eight states the past season, 


JOHN R. THOMPSON 


Pedigreed Livestoex Auctioneer 


MEEBILL, IOWA. 

N.G. KRASCHEL 2202052 
Harlan. lows lows 

MARK W. EDDY Livestock AUCTIONEER 


FONTANELLE, IOWA and breeder of Duroc 


Jerseys and Short-horas 

0, S. JOHNSON r2e4"soen" 

H. $.5 W. B. & J. E. DUNCAN 
AUCTIONEERS ©*"amzsmce. 


IOWA 
CUESTEKR WHITES. 
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4 
and CHESTER WHITES. Beet 
+ 8ews and gilts; prolific. Pedigrees free 


Write for prices and circular. Fred Ruebush, sciev, IM. 
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WALLACES’ 


FARMER 


(31) 891 
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SHORT-HORNS. 


APPL LLP LL ILL LIL LIS 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


and a few just as good that are 
scotch topped, for sale 





sires. Merry Goods and Missie Sultan; 
great bu gieat sires. The latter sired Sultan 
Goods. tat sold for $3,000. Our 100 breeding cows 
are une? ed. Our young bulls are high class. For 
particulars address 


CAHILL BROS., Rockford, lowa 
Farm near Cartersville. 
<< 





A New Offering of 
¢ a Short-horn 
és Bulls 


Yearlings—loans and reds. 
For particulars, 
address 
J. A. BENSON 
So. 5th Ave., Sheldon, Iowa 


Short-horns Offered 


Young cows with calves at foot and in calf, and 
heifers of about breeding ages—mostly sired by 
Juno’s Craibstone and bred to Gloster Cam. 
perland. Business cattle at business prices. We 
are overstocked and must sell. 


EW. Neiderfrank, Greeley, la. 


INORWOOD FARM 
SHORT-HORNS 











. if Bulls for sale include six good ones, rmported from 


Canada as calves, and of choicest Scotch breeding. 
Also breeders and importers of Clydesdale and 
Percheron horses. 
4 Prices Reasonable 

Call or Write 


'k.0. MILLER & SONS, Lucas, Lucas Co., lowa 


Giraight Goods 348304 


the greatest son of Carter’s Choice Goods, is 
the 2400 Ib. Scotch bull heading Countryside 
Farm herd of Short-horns. A good lot of yearling 
and 2-year-old bulls for sale by him—reds and roans; 
one Outstanding white. We also breed high class, 
prize winning Percherons and Durocs. 


GEO, W. MURRAY, Prop’r, Estherville, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls 


-FOR SALE 
Scotch and Scotch topped. Among them Favorite 
Goods, asplendid-July yearling; a Honey Flower, 
Abalf dozen choice Scotch calves from 9 to 13 months. 
Sires, Victor of Wayside 2d and Dauntless 
Goods. ‘he price will please as well as the bulls. 

HELD BROS 
Plymouth Co., 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


' Am now offering a good lot of young bulls for sale 
ef best Scotch breeding, sired by Lavender King 
%3118, one of the thickest fleshed and best of the 
breed; also an extra good, thick, smooth Cruickshank 
Miss Ramsden bull, sired by the Bellows bred bull, 
Lavender Goods, and a couple of good ones by the 
Sultan bred bull, Excelsior. Bulls reds and roans 
and out of extra good Scotch dams. 


PHILIP FUNKE, 








Hinton, lowa 





Greenfield, lowa 


Cumberland Bulls 


A number of young bulls for sale, sired by our 
gteat bull, Witz Cu berland,. One is out of 
Cumberland Countess, dam of the prize steer Look- 
Me-Over. Nearly all are Scotch, of the Secret, 
Duchess of Gloster and Northern Empress tribes. 
We can do business if you will come and see them. 


EK. 8. FANNING & SONS 











Sac County Nemaha, lowa 
laden 
hort-horn Herd Bull For Sale 
My Scotch herd bull, Excelsior 370180, a four-year- 


Old of good blocky type, and the sire of good calves 
that are good sellers, One of them, Maplewood Sul- 
tan, is extra good—a promising Scotch herd header, 
also for sale. 

Farm adjoins town. 
G. F. GRUSS, 


Call or write. 
Greenfield, lowa 


SEE FAIRDALE DAIRY SHORT-HORNS 


We have Victoria, 11,498 Ibs. milk, 554 Ibs. butter; 
eauty, 10,993 Ibs. milk, 565 Ibs. butter. Test Asso- 
cation records. Young bulls for sale. 


PAUL DRESSER, Cedar Falls, lowa 


short-horn Bulls for Sale 


ane ones of choice Scotch breeding, sired by 
tl of Avondale, one of the best breeding sons of 
Avondale. 


G. A. Bonewell & Sons, 
| einen 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Thave ten bulls from 12 to 25 months old. Great, 
| bd mellow fellows that are pleasing to the eye. 
ght are reds, two roans of Scotch and Scotch topped 
eding. Bulls for farmer and breeder priced worth 
the money. 








Grinnell, lowa 








SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE "2S" 


os x bulls, 18 to 20 months old, and spring calves, a 
an, Straight Scotch. Also, heifers coming 2-yr.- 
JES bred te grandson of Choice Goods. Bargains. 

SE BINFORD & SONS, Marshalltown, Iowa 
ee 


Two Red Pure Scotch Bulls 


wis’ Calved July 24, 1914the other calved April 3, 

a8 fu Both sired by Crusader 385486, who stood first 

Davi yearling at Des Moines and Sioux City, 1913. 
AV P 

_— 


ORT & MACK, Belmond, lowa 











DISPERSION SALE 





Bacon. 


SILAS IGO | 


$s. K. NOLAND ( AuCtS- 





OF 


Red Polled Cattle, 
Berkshires, Percherons 
and Farm 


To be held at Sunnyview Farm, 4 miles northeast 
of Udel and 5 miles north of 


MOULTON, IA., WEDNESDAY, JUNE 21 


35 Red Polls, 65 Berkshires, 10 Percherons 


The Red Polled herd to be closed out at this time was founded 
with choice stock from the noted prize winning Graff herd, and 
the original Graff stock with their two crops of calves, now 
numbering 35 head, are a very select lot, the cows having lots 
of size and good milking qualities. 
herd bulls, Capt. Teddy, by the noted Teddy Goods, and Floss’ 
Image, both two-year-olds; also some good bull calves. 

The Berkshires include 35 spring pigs, and 30 older, among 
the brood sows being such high class sows as Lady Brummel 
Robinhood, a show sow for Sutton, and by such sires as Duke’s 


The ten Percherons include a gray show mare tht has 
weighed 1900, and three black work mares, and younger fillies 
and colts, including a good yearling stallion. 

The farm is one of the best.160-acre farm in this part of the 
country, and is one of the best improved. 
with furnace heat, bath, etc; also a good tenant house, 3 barns, 
hog house, hollow tile silo, 135 ton capacity; 
abundance, piped to all lots. All outside fences are woven wire, 
and also most of the cross fences, and hedge posts. 
mostly in clover and blue grass. 
been made, which makes the sale absolute. 

Write for sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


SAM’L L. MOORE, Moulton, lowa 





The bulls include the two 


It has a good house, 
good water in 


Farm 
Other arrangements have 




















HORSES. 





E. J. HEISEL, 


Seventy miles southeast of Des Moines. 
Fremont on M. & St. L., and C. B. & Q. 


PERCHERONS 


The best is none too good, therefore get prices and terms from 


Fremont, Mahaska County, lowa 
Ten trains daily through 
R. 





R. 





LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS 


A Large and Choice Collection 
of Stallions, Mares and Colts 


for sale at all seasons of the year. 
Correspondence solicited, Cata- 
log mailed upon application. 


H. LEFEBURE & SONS, Fairfax, lowa 


8 miles west of Cedar Rapids. 







- EXTRA beavy 3,4 and 5-yr.-old 
o registered Percheron stallions 
ready for heavy stand; 38 growthy 2- 





1 





yr.-olds ready for some service and 
| j | develop on; 19 Belgian stallions, Fast 
| ,| trains all directions. Freep CHANDLER, 


Be BF, RK. 7, Chariton, lowa. 


35 Shetland Ponies For Sale 


All ages, colors and sizes; 28 mares and mare colts, 
all good quality. Ponies at Jamaica,lowa. Address 
J. C. THOMPSON, Perry, Lowa, or LES. 
TRH WYCHOFF, Jamaica, lowa. 





B ELG iA STALLIONS 

and MARES 
for sale. Both imported and 
home bred. Our large farm ts 
operated exclusively by pure 
pred mares. They all ratse 
colts and are winners when 
fitted for the big shows. They 
tell us there are none better in 
America. To see them is to 
appreciate them. 


R. F. French, Independence, la. 








Good View Stock Farm 


Fifty imported and home bred registered English 
Shire, Belgian and Percheron stallions and mares, 
mostly Percheron, of the ton ty pe, good colors and fine 
individuals; also some Percheron mares tn foal and 
colts at side, and fillles. Prices reasonable and stock 
O. K.  €. P. HAMILTON & SONS, Garden Grove, Decatur County, lowa. 





JRANK L. STREAM, Creston, la. Imported 
k and home bred Percheron, Belgian and Shire 


stallions and mares. All ages at reasonable prices, 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





SHORT-HORNS. 











SHORT.HORNS. 





‘SCOTCH BULLS FOR SALE 


Fourteen sired by Cumberiand’s Royal 2d, Max- 
walton Aviator, Victor Favorite 3d and Proud 
Marshall Imp. of the Rosemary, Broadhook, 
Lavender, Narcissus and Princess Royal families. 

Roans and reds of first class type 
and quality. 
"rices reasonable. 


WM. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 
For Sale—A Rich Colored Red 


Scotch Short-horn Bull 


of the best of breeding, and a No.1, breeder. He is 
a very rugged, thick built bull, with good top and 
bottom lines, extra good style, head and horns, good 
boned; was 2 years old last June and weighs over 
1700 Ibs. If you want a choice, all red bull, you can’t 
go wrong on this one, as he ta priced to sell. 

A. & J.C. JOHNSON, Lynnville, lows 











DIAMOND MEDAL 


by 


crete of All by Choice Goods; 24 dam, Imp. 
Cumber} 8. heads our herd of Scotch Short-horns of 
HENR GS and Sultan blood. Young bulls for sale. 

“RY STENBERG, Elmore, Minn. 


Diamona Goods; dam, Clara 59, by The | 


| 
| 


10 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 
Stred by Anoka Marshall, inciading @ roan Princess 
Zoyal and a red Secret that are herd heading mate- 
rial. Reds, white and roans. 


F, M. F. CERWINSKE, Rudd, lewa 





SPECIAL PRICES 


Dairy Short-horn Herd Headers 
During Next Thirty Days at Belle Vernon Herd 


Home of three world’s record cows and an imported 
herd header. Records from 8,000 to 15,000 pounds. 
Residence in town. 


H. L. COBB & SON, 


SELECTION 306209 


International Grand Champion 
Noted show and breeding bull, son of the great 
Avondale, heads our herd of Short-horn cattle. The 
females in the herd are representatives of the best 
Scotch families. Young stock by Selection and 
other noted sires forsale. Farm adjoins town 


G. H. GEORGE, Monticello, lowa 


Kndependence, Ia. 








RED POLL. 


PLEASANT HILL FARM RED POLLS 


Am offering a few toppy yearling bulls and hetffers. 
A 17 months bull is the equal of any we ever raised. 
Allare by Dafter, our 2500 Ib. show bull. 

B. A. SAMUELSON, 
Sac County, Kiron, lowa. 














ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


ANGUS BULLS 


from as good a herd of Angus breeding cows as there 
is in America, and sired by top sons of noted show 
bulls—Black Oakfield, by Black Woodlawn; Ben Hur, 
by Erwin C, and Balmont Jr., by Balmont. Bulls are 
thick fleshed, heavy built, of good feeding type and 
quality. Singly or car lot, at reasonable prites. 
Farm near town, on Interurban and Rock Island, 18 
miles east of Des Moines. Call or write. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellville, lowa 
GLENMERE 


Angus Bulls 


I am now offering some of the best Angus bulls 
ever produced in Glenmere herd. If you want a 
herd header of best breeding, or a show bull, come 
and see them. They have individual merit by 
inheritance. 


P. J. LEAHY, 








Williamsburg, lowa 


Angus Bulls For Sale 


A number of good bulls of choicest breeding for 
sale at reasonable prices. 
Also breeder of Shropshire sheep. 


nm. A. REED, Marengo, lowa 


POLLED DURHAMS. 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecan suit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, Laurens, lowa 


D. S. POLLED DURHAM BULLS 


Several solid reda sired by Duke Vellum and out 
of some of our best matrons. Two outstanding 
whites by our great Scotch bull, Roan Victor X 10401- 
289825. Also a few Short-horns. Come or write. 
IRA CHASE & SONS, Buck Grove, lowa 


C.T. AYRES & SON 
OSCEOLA, CLARK COUNTY, IOWA 


Breeders of Polled Short-horn cattle (Polled 
Durhams), Percheron, French Draft and 
Morgan horses. Stock for sale. 


POLLED DURHAM BULLS 


Yearlings—reds—herd headers. A Victoria of the 
Cumberland show strain, and a Young Mary with 
five polled crosses. 

L.S. HUNTLEY & SON, 
Double standard, ser 


POLLED DURHAM BULL 2oud!e stundard, ser. 


reasonable. J.J. LYNCH, Laurens, lowa. 




















Chariton, Ia. 








HEREFORDS, 


HEREFORD BULLS 


I have 12 Hereford bulls from 10 to 20 
months old, dark colors, heavy bone 
with good backs and hind quarters. 
Good herd heading material. Also 
some guod farm bulls. Alsoa Dale bull 
weighing 2200 lbs. 


ELLIS BAILY, Marshalltown, lowa 





JERSEYS. 


ARMAGH FARM JERSEYS 


island and American Bred 


We have some extra good yearling bulls and younger 
for sale, most of them sired by Eminent’s Combina- 
tion 78240, imported, and all from our high testing, 
big producing cows. Farm adjoins town. Come and 
see them or write for price list, 


ARMAGH JERSEY FARM, 


HOLSTEINS. 


“ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Over fifty cows and heifers in herd average over 
20 ibs. A. R. O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 years. 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 

McHKAY BROS., Waterloo, lowa 





Oskaloosa, iowa 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Southdown and Sbropshire rama. 

Spring pigs of Berkshire, Poland-China, Duroc Jer- 
sey, Hampshire and Chester White breeds. 

Two Aberdeen-Angus bull calves, 

One Hereford bull calf. 

One two-year-old Clydesdale filly. 


FARM DEPARTMENT, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 








HAMPSHIRES, 


. 5 . 
Martin’s Hampshires 
Breeding that has produced Champions for8 years 
straight, winning from coast to coast. The home of 
Gen, Tipton 1677, the breed's greatest show and 
breeding boar. Illustrated booklet free. 
ISOM J. MARTIN, Kahoka, Missouri 











TAMWORTHS. 
We offer a choice lot of Oct. 
pigs in numbers and sex to 
sult. 


They are great, roomy 


felluws and mostly sired by Appalachian King and 
College Boy’s Equal. Am also breeding a choice 
draft of sows for fall farrow to champion boars of 
the largest caliber. J. B. MACKOY, Farragut, lowa. 











MULE FOOT HOGS. 
Registered herd. 


Mule Foot Hogs Jan. & Mar. pigs 


ready. H.C. ALLOWAY, Elisberry, 1b »*. 








request 


samples on a 
F. S. Burch & Co., 155W. Hures St. Chieage 








Flease mention this paper when writing. 














MID-YEAR MODEL 
73 NEW IDEAS 


HNL 









SIX 






$1325 F. 0. B. RACINE 


WITH 26 EXTRA FEATURES 


UA 


2000 for New York 


The Smartest Car Ever Shown There, They Say 


The first Mid-Year Mitchells ar- 
rived in New York about April 15. 

This model brought out 73 new 
attractions. It combined all the best 
ideas from 257 new-season designs 
exhibited at the January Shows. 

It had 26 extra features which 
other cars omit. No car on the 
market, we think, has more than 
four of them. 

This New Mitchell, complete and 
exquisite, won a sensational wel- 
come. The critical New Yorkers 
crowded the showroom to see it. 
And our New York dealers placed 
with us an order for 2000—worth 
$2,700,000. / 


How Can the Mitchell 
Give So Much? 


The first question asked. when 
men see this car is, ‘‘How can 
Mitchell doit?” ~~ 

How can we give such size, power 
and luxury for $1325? How can we 
afford to combine in one car all the 
new details and touches? Howcan 
we add these 26 costly extras with- 
out any added price? 

Our answer is, John W. Bate, 


Due to Efficiency 


John W. Bate, the great efficiency 
engineer, has completed here a 
model automobile plant. It covers 


45 acres, and every building is of 
his designing. 

He has equipped these buildings 
with 2092 up-to-date machines. The 
total investment is nearly $5,000,000. 

We build in this plant 98 per cent 
of the car.. We build it for half 
what it would have cost under old- 
time methods. All of our extras— 
things you don’t find in other cars 
—are paid for from these savings. 


John W. Bate’s Ideas 


Mr. Bate also applied his effi- 
ciency methods to ie Mitchell car 
itself. He stands for simplicity, 
lightness and strength. And our last 
two models show the final result. 

Castings are almost eliminated. 
They are heavy and brittle. In- 
stead, the New Mitchell has 440 
drop forgings and steel stampings. 
They are tough and stanch and 
light. 

The car has a wealth of Chrome- 
Vanadium steel. It has a new-type 
steering gear fitted with ball bear- 
ings. It has the ‘‘Easy gear-shift.” 





P1325 Racine 


For 5-Passenger Touring Car 
or 3-Passenger Roadster 
7-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra 

High-speed economical Six—48 horsepower— 


127-inch wheelbase. Complete equipment includ- 
ing 26 extra features. 











These make it the easiest car to 
drive. 

It is the only car with Bate canti- 
lever springs, which make country 
roads like pavement. There was 
never a car so comfortable. 

It has a power tire pump, rever- 
sible headlights, dashboard engine 
primer — all the known conve- 
niences. 

It has a 22-coat body finish—ten- 
inch seat springs — soft- finished 
leather upholstery. 

Mr. Bate once said, ‘‘Never shall 
my name be connected with this car 


until it gives a matchless value.’” 


Now that time has come. 


30-Year Service 


The engineers’ ambition used to be to 
build a five-year car. Now Mr. Bate has 
aimed at a lifetime car. 

We know of six Mitchell cars which have 
averaged 164,372 miles each, or over 30 years 
of ordinary service. One Mitchell has 218,734 
miles to its credit. 

In the past two years many great engineers 
have selected the Mitchell for their personal 
car. Your dealer has a list of 37—men of 
national fame—who have done this. 

So you will find here the handsomest, most 
complete car on exhibit. You will find a 
mechanical masterpiece. Behind this car is 
an 82-year-old concern, which has spent 13 
years to develop a car like this. 

If you don’t know the nearest Mitchell 
dealer, ask us his name. 


- MITCHELL-LEWIS MOTOR CO. 


Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 







































































